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IN THIS ISSUE 


The Board of Trustees of The Hartford Seminary Foundation, 
which has been responsible for the publication of this journal since 
1938, has established “The Duncan Black Macdonald Center for the 
Study of Islam and Christian-Muslim Relations," honoring the Scot- 
tish scholar who taught at this institution from 1892-1932. One of 
the responsibilities of the Center is the ongoing publication of The 
Muslim World. The editors hope to publish a fuller statement on the 
various dimensions of the Center's program in one of the next issues 
of this quarterly. 

In his first article for The Muslim World, Professor Donald P. Little 
(Assistant Director of the Institute of Islamic Studies at McGill 
University) presents an original contribution to the further under- 
standing of al-Mäwardi’s al-Ahkam which should be of particular 
interest to students of medieval Muslim political philosophy. 

Part HI (Conclusion) of Mr. Duncan Brockway's bibliography of 
the Macdonald Collection of Arabian Nights in Case Memorial 
Library at The Hartford Seminary Foundation appears in this issue. 
Part I was published in M.W., LXI (1971), 256-266, and Part II in 
M.W., LXIO (1973), 185-205. 

We are also happy to include three short papers written by new- 
comers to these pages, two dealing with Turkey and one with Algeria. 

Mr. John Robert Barnes (Department of Near Eastern Studies, 
University of California at Los Angeles) presents “A Short Note on 
the Dissolution of the Dervish Orders in Turkey." He shows that 
the 1925 law ending the dervish orders in Turkey was "the logical 
conclusion of reform policies carried out by Westernizing statesmen 
during the 19th century." 

The essay, “The National Archives in Turkey," by Professor 
William J. Griswold (Department of History, Colorado State Uni- 
versity, Fort Collins, Colorado), resulted “from two years’ study in 
Istanbul, and not only explains the archives of the former Ottoman 
Empire and their inner workings, but some of the problems resulting 
from the alphabet reforms of the Turkish Republic." 

The missionary, the trader, and the soldier have undoubtedly 
been key figures in the history of European colonial expansion. 
Dr. Lee Kennett (Department of History, University of Georgia, 
Athens, Georgia) draws our attention to a very different kind of 
figure who played a role in I9th-century Algerian history, the lion- 
hunter Jules Gérard. 
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A NEW LOOK AT AL-AHKAM AL-SULTANIYYA: 


Since its publication by Maximilian Enger in 1853, more than a 
hundred years ago, al-Mawardi’s al-Ahkam al-Sulfäniyya® has been 
regarded by Orientalists as a key document in the evolution of Islamic 
political thought. It is true that those scholars who have discussed 
the work have disagreed on its nature as well as the author’s purpose 
in writing it, so that the significance assigned to it has undergone 
several permutations; nevertheless, no student of al-Mäwardi has 
ever questioned the judgment that al-Ahkam al-Sultantyya is a work 
of primary importance which merits the attention which Orientalism 
has given it. To mention only recent appraisals which reflect this 
view, we would cite Claude Cahen, who, in a recent popular history of 
Islam, refers to it as “une exception magistrale"? in Muslim juridical 
literature because it is “un vrai traité de Droit public qui restera 
d'ailleurs sans équivalent dans la littérature musulmane tout entiàre,"4 
and Henri Laoust, who declares it to be “le modèle par excellence ... 
des traités de droit public musulman".* While I do not intend to 
challenge the prevailing scholarly view of al-Mäwardi and his position 
in the history of Islamic political thought, I do hope to suggest that 
there are sound reasons for re-examining this view because it rests 
on an assumption which has never been substantiated and on basic 
research which has yet to be undertaken. 

The high estimate of al-Mawardi originated in the West with Enger, 
who made the modest assertion that al-Ahkam was important because 


1 This article is based on the work of a seminar on al-Màwardi's al Ahkäm al Sulfä- 
niyya which I conducted at the MoGill Institute of Islamic Studies in 1968-1969. To the 
students who participated in. that seminar I am indebted for some of the data included 
in this article. I presented an earlier, shorter version of this paper at the 1971 meeting 
of the American Orienta! Society in Cambridge, Massachusetts. 

2 Maverdit Constitutiones Politicae (Bonn: Adolph Marous, 1853). 

® L’Islam des origines au début de l'empire ottoman (Paris: Bordas, 1970), p. 157. 

4 Ibid., p. 66. i 

5 “La pensée et l'action politique d’al-Mäwardi,” Revus des Études Islamiques, 
XXXVI (1968), 11. 
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it was the first book to be compiled on Muslim political jurisprudence.* 
As we shall see, this judgment is questionable but certainly defensible 
since it reflects al-Mawardi’s own explicit claim that an unnamed 
ruler, presumably a caliph, had ordered him to compile a manual 
of governmental ordinances. The reason for this command, al-Mäwardi 
explains, was to make such regulations readily available to busy 
rulers, who did not have time to seek them out in comprehensive books 
of figh, where political ordinances are not registered separately but 
are interspersed among a great variety of topics.” In other words, 
this is the first book of figh to be devoted exclusively to government, 
so that its importance lies in its priority and originality. 

With Enger’s edition and publication of the text, the Akkam soon 
received the attention of other European scholars from several points 
of view. As early as 1862 8. Keijzer published a study of the work 
in connection with the law of the Netherlands East Indies.® In 1875 
Alfred von Kremer set the work in general perspective in his history 
of Islamic civilization by analyzing it in his discussion of the Islamic 
state.® And in 1901-1906 Léon Ostrorog gave the Ahkam wider currency 
by publishing a French translation of two parts—the chapters on the 
imamate and jskad—along with an introduction which discussed the 
works in terms of a contractual theory of the state.!° There were 
translations of other chapters, and an annotated French translation 
of the whole appeared in 1915 which made the work available to the 
world of scholarship at large. 

Curiously, in spite of the scholarly attention which the work 
received, for & time no one thought of subjecting it to the kind of 
analysis which today would seem to be routine, that is to say, to a 
historical analysis. Instead, the peremptory judgment was delivered 
by von Kremer that although al-Mäwardi certainly drew upon his 
experience as & diplomatic agent in the service of the caliph, he wrote 
in total disregard of the political circumstances of the time and the 
possible danger that he might face from Büyid rulers hostile to his 


6 ALAhkam, p. ii. 

7 Ibid., p. 2. 

8 Mawerdi's publiek en administratief Regt van den Islam met een Inleiding over de 
Toepasselijkheid van dat Regt in Nederlandsch Indië (The Hague: H.C. Susan, 1862). 

9 Cullurgeschichte des Orients unter den Chalifen, I (Vienna: W. Braunmüller, 1875), 
397-398. 

10 Le Droit du califat, 2nd ed. (Paris: Ernest Leroux, 1825); Kl-Ahkdm es-Soulthániya: 
Traité de droit public musulman (Paris: Ernest Leroux, 1906). Cf. Malcolm M. Kerr, 
Islamic Reform (Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of California Press, 1960), p. 19. 

11 E., Fagnan, Les Statute gouvernementauz (Algiers: Adolphe Jourdan, 1915). 
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views.12 It was H. A. R. Gibb who rescued al-Mäwardi from the 
vacuum into which von Kremer and others had thrown him. In two 
important articles published in the late thirties, Gibb gave a new 
direction to the study of Islamic political thought. Starting with 
the hypothesis that in compiling the Ahkam al-Mäwardi was acting 
on the instructions of the caliph, either al-Qadir (991-1031) or al- 
Qä’im (1031-1075), both of whom ruled under Büyid domination 
during al-Mäwardi’s lifetime, Gibb cogently argues that it should of 
course be viewed against the historical background in which it was 
written, and, having done so, concludes that “it was intended to serve 
a political end in his [the caliph's] struggle with the Buwaihid amirs."14 
More concretely, Gibb characterizes al-Ahkam al-Suljaniyya both as 
an apologia for the 11th-century caliphate, that is, “the rationalization 
of the history of the [Muslim] community, '"'!5 and as part of the program 
initiated by the caliphs al-Q&dir and al-Qà'im to restore the powers 
of the Sunni caliphate which had been usurped by the Büyids.!s 
Gibb situates al-Mawardi’s view of the caliphate in the history of 
Muslim political thought in general as the first step in the process by 
which Sunni thinkers were gradually forced by political circumstances 
to remove the imamate altogether from the jurisdiction of the shari‘a. 
For by acknowledging political necessity and expediency as the 
principles for accepting the imärat al-tstila’—the amirate of usur- 
pation—al-Mawardi, in effect, admitted the suspension of the shari‘a.1” 
In these opinions Gibb has been followed by many scholars, most 
notably by E.I.J. Rosenthal, who extended Gibb’s analysis to 
al-Ghazali and Ibn Jamä‘a as al-Mawardi's successors in the progressive 
surrender to expediency by political theorists,!* and, most recently, 
by Laoust, who has written at great length in an attempt to correlate 
al-Mäwardi’s political thought and his political activities as caliphal 
envoy to the Büyids and Seljugs with the historical attempt to restore 
the power of the Sunni caliphate by emancipating it from the tutelage 


13 Culturgeschickte, I, 397. 

18 “Al Mäwardf’s Theory of the Khilüfa," Islamic Culture, XI (1987), 291-302; 
“Some Considerations on the Sunni Theory of the Caliphate," Archives d'Histoire du 
Droit Oriental, III (1939), 401-410. Both these articles have been reprinted in Studies 
on the Civilization of Islam, ed. Stanford J. Shaw and William E. Polk (London: Rout- 
ledge & Kegan Paul Limited, 1962). 

14 “Al-Mäwardi’s Theory,” Studies, p. 153. 

15 Ibid., p. 162. 

16 Ibid., pp. 152-153. 

17 Ibid., pp. 162-164; also, "Some Considerations," Studies, pp. 142-143. 

18 Political Thought in Medieval Islam (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 
1958), pp. 27-51. 
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of the Büyid amirs.1° The importance of Laoust’s article lies in the 
detailed documentation for this view, which originated, of course, 
with Gibb. 

Since the publication of Gibb's articles most scholars have agreed 
that al-Ahkam was indeed intimately connected with, the time in 
which it was written. Nevertheless, this conception did not negate 
the essentially theoretical character of the work as a program for 
restoration. Thus we find G. E. von Grunebaum insisting on the 
uncompromisingly theoretical nature of al-Mäwardi’s book: 


Never once did he stop to bring his postulates in accord with the 
world in which he was living; never once did he deviate from the 
normative truth as deducible from revelation and tradition; and 
he would have indignantly rejected the suggestion that he had 
written an utopian book. He recognized and deplored the short- 
comings of his period, but he took no note of them for his system. 
Despite his participation in practical politics (noticeable though 
it is in his clever adjustment of caliphal and extracaliphal power 
as well as in his precedent-guided discussion of the problems of 
deposition and succession), al-Mäwardi would never have conceded 
to mere facts higher validity than to logical necessity.t 


In fact, even as a program for restoring the caliphate, von Grunebaum 
regards the Akkdm as so unrealistic as to be “pretentious,”&1 while 
a political scientist, Malcolm Kerr, goes even further, almost denying it 
any realistic character at all, even as a program, when he writes that 
"the classical theory itself had not been à program for action but a 
hyperbolical, almost allegorical, rationalization.” 

The issues implicit in such characterizations of al-Ahküm al- 
Sullániyya can be seen even more sharply if we try to evaluate ite 
historiographical significance, that is, its potential as a source for 
the history of Islamic political institutions. Thanks to Gibb and 
Laoust, it is no longer safe to accept the verdict of Sauvaget that it.is 
"un traité purement théorettque, en contradiction constante aveo le 
témoignage dés sources.» Still, there is no universal agreement on its 


19 “La Pensée et l'action," REI, XX XVI (1908), 12-92. 

80 Islam, Essays in the Nature and Growth of a Cultural Tradition (London: Routledge 
& Kegan Paul Limited, 1955), p. 68. 

31 Classical Islam, translated by Katherine Wateon (London: George Allen and 
Unwin Limited, 1970), p. 143. 

32 Islamic Reform, p. 220. 

33 Introduction à Phistoire de l'Órient musulman (Paris: Adrien-Maisonneuve, 1946), 
p. 89. 
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reliability as a source for history. Louis Gardet has said that it should 
be considered as “l’expos6 des principes de droit public tels qu'ils 
furent appliqués sous les grands califes 'abbàsides."3* Cahen makes 
a distinction between ‘earlier and later sections of the Ahkàm, in the 
belief that the first chapters, i.e., those on the caliphate, the vizierate, 
and the amirate, and possibly others, form a program for the future 
development of the caliphate, while “the last two-thirds," i.e., the 
chapters on taxes, land policy, and various administrative and judicial 
offices, form a “concrete picture of the institutions which accords 
exactly with what we know otherwise about them.” Dominique 
Sourdel has studied the chapter on the vizierate and finds it unreliable 
as a description of the historical ‘Abbasid vizierate.2 

If we turn from modern Western sources to the biographies of 
al-Mäwardi composed by medieval Muslim scholars, we find little 
which would help to reconcile the disparate characterizations of our 
author. In fact, new problems of interpretation are raised. If, for 
instance, we accept the testimony of Ibn Khallikän (d. 1282), it is 
difficult to assign to al-Ahkam any contemporary significance at all, 
since he reports that al-Mawardi refrained from publishing his works 
during his lifetime and allowed his manuscripts to be published only 
after his death.?7 Needless to say, modern scholars reject this report.1* 
Also at issue in the Muslim sources is his religious orientation. On this 
subject Yaqüt (d. 1229) transmits the report that al-Mawardi was 
Shafi'i in furü* and Mu‘tazili in us but pointedly declines to endorse 
this judgment: “wa-Udhu a‘lam.”2° Al-Subki (d. 1370), in his history 
of the Shafi‘is discounts the charge that al-Mawardi was a Mu'tazili 
but concedes that his views on some issues, such as gadar, coincided 
with those of the Mu‘tazila.® The problem has not been solved by 
modern students of al-Mäwardi. Gibb insists that he was a thorough- 
going Ash‘ari and that al-Ahkdm should be read as a step in the 


1 





94 La Cité musulmane, second edition (Paris: J. Vrin, 1961), p. 46. 

35 “The Body Politic,” Unity and Variety in Muslim Oivilization, ed. G. E. von 
Grunebaum (Chioago: University of Chicago Press, 1955), p. 151. 

38 Le Vizirat 'abbüside de 749 à 936, I (Damascus: Institut Français de Damas, 
1959), xiii. 

x? Wafaydt al-A'yän, II (Cairo: Maktabat sl-Nahda al-Misrlyys, 1948), 444. 

35 Gibb, "AI-Máwardl's Theory," Studies, p. 153. Muhammad Qamaruddin Khan, 
"Al-Müwardi," A History of Muslim Philosophy, I, ed. M. M. Sharif (Wiesbaden: 
Otto Harrassowitz, 1963), 718. 

99 The Irshad al-Arib i14 Ma'rifai al-Adib, V, ed. D. B. Margoliouth (London: 
Luzac & Co., 1829), 407. 

30 AL Tabagüt al-Shäfi yn, III (Cairo: al-Matba'a al-Husayniyya al-Misriyya, 1008), 
304-305. 
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process by which “Asharite theory ends up by divorcing the Imamate 
from the Sharia and the complete negation of the rule of law.”sı 
But this view has been challenged by John Mikhail in a recent Harvard 
dissertation devoted to al-Mawardi, in which he maintains that 
al-Mawardi was neither Mu‘tazili nor Ash‘ari but was, rather, “an 
independent thinker."?3 Laoust also takes a less doctrinaire stand 
with his judgment that al-Mawardi belonged “to that category of 
doctors of the Law that did not condemn Ash‘arism but did not 
associate themselves with it and kept their liberty of judgment.’’8 

In the light of the importance which has been assigned to al-Mäwardi 
and the disagreement on the character of his work, it is surprising 
that certain basic research has yet to be performed. Only recently 
has any scholar—Mikhail—attempted to study al-Ahkäm from the 
perspective of al-Mäwardi’s other writings,?4 which of course include 
other works on politics which elucidate the views expounded in al- 
Ahkäm. Mikhail’s dissertation is invaluable in this respect and deserves 
wider circulation than it has so far received since almost all other 
studies of al-Mäwardi are limited to one of his books—al- Ahkäm—or, 
what is worse, to one or two chapters of this book, from which sweeping 
generalizations on al-Mawardi’s total outlook on political institutions 
and his significance in political thought have been made. Even more 
basic, moreover, is the need to establish the originality of al-Ahkam 
al-Sulfäniyya or, more precisely, the exact relationship of al-Mawardi’s 
book to & book of the same title by his contemporary, the Hanbali 
gadis and fagih, Abi Ya'là Muhammad b. al-Farra’. The existence of 
this work is not unknown to the world of scholarship; in fact, it was 
published over thirty years ago (1938) in Cairo by Shaykh Muhammad 
al-Figi from a copy preserved in Mecca. In his introduction to the 
work, al-Figi states clearly the similarity of Abū Ya‘la’s Ahkam to 
that of al-Mawardi: 


One of the peculiarities which I have noted is that this period 
produced two books on al-akkām al-sulfäniyya by the two imams 
of their time: Abū Ya'là, the tmam of the Hanbalis, and Abū 
l-Hasan ‘Ali ibn Habib al-Basri al-Baghdädi, the «mam of the 
Shafi'is of this age. My wonder increased when I discovered that 
the words of the two authors are almost the same, were it not for 


31 “The Sunni Theory,” Studies, pp. 142-143. 

33 “Mawardi: A Study in Islamio Political Thought," unpublished Harvard disser- 
tation, 1968, p. 17. 

33 “La Pensée et l'action,” RHI, XXXVI (1968), 59. 

*4 “Mawardi: A Study.” 
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the fact that Aba Ya'là cites the rulings (furü") and transmissions 
of the school of Imam Ahmad ibn Hanbal, whereas al-Mawardi 
cites the Shäfi“i school along with Maliki and Hanafi divergences 
and adds traditions and reports from the Companions and Suc- 
cessors in supporti of his school It seems probable to me that 
both imams were in Baghdad at the same time. Al-Mawardi 
died at the end of Rabi‘ I, 450, at the age of eighty-six, having 
been born some sixteen years before Abū Ya'là. The era in which 
they lived was one of competition and rivalry in religious knowl- 
edge and composition. We do not know which one began his 
book first, nor do ‘we know which one followed the example set 
by the other and walked in his footsteps. I do not have any 
information which: will determine the truth in this question, 
but it is wholly unlikely that one of them should have composed 
his book without reference to the other, given their uniformity.* 


As far as I have been able to determine, there is only one other indica- 
tion in print that the Ahkam of Ibn al-Farrä’ may have antedated 
al-Mawardi’s and that al-Mäwardi may therefore have been indebted 
to Ibn al-Farrä’,s° although George Makdisi implies the possibility 
of such indebtedness when he points to the need for a comparative 
study of the two works “not only to determine the degree and nature 
of the dependence of one upon the other, but also for the light that 
they can throw on the époch in which they were composed."*? Laoust 
is the only scholar who explicitly concedes that both works may have 
stemmed from a common source but opines that the book of Ibn 
al-Farri’ “would appear to have been copied verbatim from the 
treatise on public law of al-Mäwardi.”s® The majority view among 
those who have expressed an opinion on the indebtedness of one 
jurist to the other is emphatically in favor of al-Mawardi’s originality. 
This view was first stated categorically by Cahen: 


No doubt in the face of the success of this [al-Mäwardi’s] work, 
the jurist Abt Ya'là al-Farra’ [sic] wanted to bestow its equivalent 


35 Muhammad Hamid al-Figi, eL, aLAkküm al-Suljaniyya (Cairo: Mustafa al-Bäbl 
al-Halabi, 1938). In this edition al-Fiqi footnotes some of the variant passages in al- 
Mäwardf’s text. 

% Emile Tyan, Institutions du droit public musulman, U, Sultanat e califat (Paris: 
Beoueil Sirey, 1950), 283. 

37 Ibm " Ail e la résurgence de I’ Islam iraditionaliste au XI? siècle (Damascus: Institut 
Français de Damas, 1963), p: 221, n. 2. 

38 "Hansbila," E.I., new edition, IIT, 159. See also hig more recent Le Politique 
de Cazali (Paris: Paul Geuthner, 1970), pp. 27-28, where he writes that al-M&wardT'e 
al-Ahkim inspired al-Juwaynls Kitäb Ghiyälh alUmam. 
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on his fellow Hanbalis [but] he limited himself to copying word 
for word his predecessor's text, replacing the references to Abü 
Hanifa, Abū Yüsuf, and Bhàfi'i with quotations from Ibn Han- 
bal.39 


Although Cahen offered no proof of Abi Ya‘la’s plagiarism, his 
assumption has obviously been accepted as fact by such writers as 
Mikhail and Qamaruddin Khan, the latter of whom argues that 
Ibn al-Farrä’ must have seen al-Mawardi’s published work during 
al-Mawardi’s lifetime. t 

As of yet there has been no attempt whatsoever to substantiate this 
view. The reason, I suspect, lies in the assumption that because Ibn 
al-Farra’ was younger than al-Mawardi, he was his “predecessor” 
and therefore must have copied from the older man. But since the 
difference in age is not great it is of no importance in this instance, 
especially if Laoust's view is correct that the book reflects experience 
and maturity and must have been written when the author (i.e., 
al-Mäwardi) was mature.t2 In other words, it is by,no means incon- 
ceivable that a sixty-year-old al-Mäwardi could have profited from 
the work of an Ibn al-Farrä’ of forty-four, not to mention the equally 
possible ratio of seventy to fifty-four! In any event, there is nothing 
in either book which acknowledges the existence of the other. Al- 
Mäwardi merely states that he compiled bis book on government in 
obedience to an unnamed ruler. Ibn al-Farr&', on the other hand, 
states that his Ahkäm is an elaboration of an earlier work on the 
imamate, which formed a chapter in his book entitled al-Mu‘tamad.# 
These statements would lead us to believe that each work was inspired 
and. composed indepéndently of the other. 

Even a cursory examination of the texts proves this to be unlikely 
since they are organized in the same manner; that is, they both treat 
the same topics in the same chapter-order, beginning with the imam 
and his chief officials and ending with various administrative and 
fiscal practices of the government.** Unless the two authors based 

39 Unity and Variety, p. 151. 

40 “Mawardi: A Study," pp. 29, n. 81; 99. 

41 *AL.M&wardi," A History of Muslim Philosophy, I, 718. 

43 “La Pensée et l'aotion," REI, XXXVI (1968), 15. Laoust speculates that al- 
Mawardi’s Ahkäm was written between 437-450, when he would have been between 
seventy-three and eighty-six years old; Ibn al-Farra’, between fifty-seven and seventy ! 

42 Al-Figl, al-Ahkim, p.8. [Kitab al-Mu‘tamad fi Ugül al-Din by Abi Ya'lä b. 
al-Farra’, edited and introduced by Wadi Z. Haddad, is forthcoming at Beirut: Der 
El-Machreq, 1974(1). Editors.] 

4 Although the order of the chapters is the same, the organization of the material 
within each chapter is not. 
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their books on a third, as yet unknown source, it is likely on this basis 
alone that one borrowed from the other. This likelihood is confirmed 
by collating the two texts, since there are word-for-word correspond- 
ences in phrasing which are too recurrent to be explained by coincidence. 
The following example will suffice to show the degree of similarity 
which frequently, though not consistently, occurs in the texts: 


Al-Mawardt 


“Wa-ladhi yalzamuhu min l-umür l-'amma ‘ashara ashya’: 
ahaduhä hifz l-din ‘ala usülihi l-mustaqirra wa-mà ajma‘a ‘alayhi 
salaf l-umma. Fa-in najama mubtadi‘ aw zagha dhü shubha 
‘anhu awdaha lahu al-hujja wa-bayyana lahu |-sawab.”’45 


Ibn al-Farrä’ 


“Wa-yalzam l-imàm min umür l-umma ‘ashara ashyä’ : ahaduha : 
hifz l-din ‘ala l-usül llati ajma‘a 'alayh& salaf l-umma. Fa-in 
zögha dhü shubha 'anhu bayyana lahu l-hujja wa-awdaha lahu 
l-ga wüb." 4 . 


In spite of the obvious similarity, the claim that one is a carbon copy 
of the other with the exception of the authorities who are cited is 
manifestly false. For if we compare the texts of the opening chapter, 
that on the imamate, we find divergences in methodology and in 
substance which are significant enough to lend to each work its own 
distinctive character. The difference in methodology is easier to 
demonstrate. Abii Ya‘la’s argument is based primarily on the dicta 
of Ahmad b. Hanbal, supplemented by those of his disciples. His 
procedure is (1) to pose a question related to the imamate, such as 
the qualifications of the electors or the necessary attributes of the 
imäm; (2) to state his position on the question; and (3) to adduce 
the proof for his position, which may be a quotation from Ibn Hanbal 
or a disciple, an äya from the Qur’än or a hadith from the Prophet 
if one is available, or, occasionally, a historical precedent or an appeal 
to common sense. In effect, Ibn al-Farra’ gives a relatively straight- 
forward presentation of the Hanbali stand on the issues arising from 
the selection of the imam, and it was plainly his intention to provide 
a manual of Hanbali ordinances derived mainly from the pronounce- 
ments of Ahmad b. Hanbal and from other authoritative sources. 


45 Enger, al-Ahkäm, p. 23. 
4 Al-Fiqi, al-Ahkäm, p. 11. 
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The following passage, taken from the beginning of his chapter on 
the imamate, gives a representative example of his methodology: 


Establishing the &màm is obligatory, for Ahmad [b. Hanbal], 
may God be pleased with him, has said, in the transmission of 
Muhammad b. ‘Awf b. Sufyän al-Himsi : ‘Civil strife results when 
there is no 4mám to assume command of the people.’ 

The reason for this is as follows: When the Sahäba disagreed 
at al-Sagifa, the Ansär said, ‘We shall have an amir from us, and 
you will have an amir from you.’ Abü Bakr and “Umar, may God 
be pleased with them, refuted them, saying, “The Bedouin Arabs 
will not subject themselves to any but this tribe of Quraysh.’ 
They transmitted reports (akhbär) about this. If the imāma were 
not obligatory, that dispute and rivalry would not have been 
allowed, [even though] someone else says, ‘It is not obligatory, 
either in the Quraysh or in anyone else.’ 

The reason for its being obligatory is revelation (al-sam‘), 
not reason, according to what we have said in another place, 
for by reason nothing is imposed or permitted, nor does it make 
anything halal or hardm.4? 


Al-Mawardi’s methods, and his intentions, are clearly not those of 
Ibn al-Farrä’. While he does raise the same questions concerning the 
imāma and sometimes reaches the same conclusions, he answers them 
in a distinctly different manner. Rather than relying on the authority 
of a single school whose judgments in many cases preclude debate, 
al-Mawardi often presents several divergent views. If one point of view 
seems more reasonable to him than another, he explains why; if one 
opinion happens to prevail among the ‘wlamda’, he records this fact; 
however, if none of the divergent opinions recommends itself as 
superior to the others, he leaves it to the reader, i.e., to the ruler for 
whom the manual was compiled, to make a choice. Authority, therefore, 
has by no means the same force as a criterion for deciding an issue 
as it does with Ibn al-Farrä’; al-Mawardi frequently has recourse 
to the historical precedent of the Räshidin, Umayyad, and ‘Abbasid 
caliphates, even at times to poetry when it contains an appropriate 
sentiment, and often to common sense and expediency. In contrast, 
then, to Ibn al-Farra’, al-Mawardi did not intend to provide the 
definitive set of rules governing the imamate; rather, he aimed at 
recording and analyzing a complex of ordinances which applied to 
the institution. As a result, al-Mäwardi’s imamate seems more flexible 


47 Ibid., p. 3. 
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and reasoned than Abū Ya'là's on the basis of style and methodology 
alone. The contrast becomes apparent when the above passage from 
Ibn al-Farra’ is compared with the corresponding one from al-Mawardi: 


The imamate is established to replace the office of prophecy 
in defending the faith and governing the world. Contracting it for 
the person who undertakes these functions in the community is 
classified by consensus as obligatory, even though al-Asamm 
dissents and though there is disagreement as to whether its 
obligatoriness lies in reason or revelation (al-shar') One side 
states that it is rationally obligatory because it is in the nature 
of rational men to submit to a leader who prevents them from 
wronging one another and who judges them in their strife and 
disputes. If there were no rulers, there would be anarchy of the 
ignorant, a rabble of lost souls. Al-Afwah al-Awdi, the Jahili poet 
has said: 

No good for men is chaos, when they have no leaders; 

No leaders there be when the ignorant rule. 


Another side states, no, the contracting of the imamate is oblig- 
atory by revelation, not by reason, because the Imam is engaged 
in legal activities which reason would not require him to perform. 
Reason does not make the performance of such things obligatory ; 
rather, reason dictates that every rational person should restrain 
himself from wrongdoing and discord and act justly, with fairness 
and amicability. He should reflect according to his own reason, 
not someone else’s. But revelation affected the delegation of 
affairs to its protector in religion. God, Who is exalted, says, 
‘O you who believe, obey God; obey the Messenger and the rulers 
among you.’ Thus He has enjoined upon us obedience of the rulers 
among us, that is, those tmams invested with power over us. 
Hisham b. ‘Urwa has related on the authority of Salih Aba 
Hurayra that the Messenger of God, upon whom be blessings and 
peace, said, ‘After me rulers will rule you. The pious will rule 
with piety ; the intquitous, with iniquity. Listen to them and obey 
them in all that which conforms to the truth. If they do good, it 
is to your credit and theirs; if they do evil, it is to your credit 
and their discredit.'4* 


In addition to the obvious differences in style and methodology, 
it is clear that these two passages differ also in content, inasmuch as 


4 Enger, al-Ahkäm, pp. 3-4. 
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al-Mäwardi, unlike Ibn al-Farrä’, refrains from judging the merits 
of reason versus revelation in determining the obligatoriness of the 
imamate.4° Al-Mawardi’s refusal to discount the argument from reason 
reflects, I believe, the greater latitude which he gives to reason in 
formulating the principles which govern, or should govern, the insti- 
tution of the imamate. This being the case, it should come as no 
surprise that the two works do contain substantial differences in 
content. Some of these arise from Abū Ya‘la’s reliance on Ahmad 
b. Hanbal, many of whose dieta refer to the time in which he lived 
and his unfortunate experience at the 'Abbàsid court; others result 
from al-Mäwardi’s penchant for rounded explanation and illustrative 
detail as opposed to Abū Ya'là's tendency toward terseness. But it is 
also evident that the two fagths did not agree on all the issues. This is 
most clear from the discussion of the qualifications of the candidates 
for the imamate. Al-Mawardi lists seven; Ibn al-Farra’, only four, 
although one of these four subsumes a total of five, so that, in effect, 
both list seven qualifications. But these are not exactly the same, 
and here again it is best to let each author speak for himself: 


al- Mawards 


Seven conditions are to taken into consideration regarding those 
persons qualified to be the smäm: 


(1) Justice (‘adala), in the fullest meaning of the term. 

(2) Learning (“lm) which is conducive to the formulation of an 
independent opinion (sjtihàd) in disputes and judgments. 

(3) Soundness of the capacities (salamat al-kawäss) to hear, see, 
and speak, so as to assure the validity of what is performed 
by each. 

(4) Freedom of the members (salamat al-a‘d@) from any defect 
which might impair movement and agility. 

(5) Judgment (ra’y) which is conducive to governing the subjects 
and organizing the general welfare. 

(6) Courage and valor conducive to protecting Islamic territory 
and waging holy war against the enemy. 

(7) Linesge, that is, descent from the Quraysh, because of the 
existence of a revelation (nass) and consensus to this effect.5° 


4° Cf. Mikhail, *Maáwardt A Study," p.32. To conclude from this passage, as do 
Gibb and Rosenthal, that al-Maward! committed himself on this issue reflects a mis- 
understanding of the methodology which he used throughout the Ahkäm. 

59 Enger, al-Ahkäm, pp. 5-8. 
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Ibn al-Farrä’ 


Four eonditions are to be considered regarding those persons 

qualified to be the smäm. 

(1) He should be pure Quraysh, i.e., of those progeny of Quraysh 
b. Badr b. al-Nadr Dalil Bani Kinäna, for Ahmad b. Hanbal 
has said, in the transmission of Muhannä: “There is to be no 
non-Quraysh caliph.’ 

(2) He should have the qualifications of the gad: freedom (hur- 
riyya), maturity (bulügh), rationality ('agl) learning (sim), 
and justice (‘addla). f 

(3) He should be skilled (gayyım) in leading war and the govern- 
ment, in applying the legal punishments without pity (là 
talhaquhu ra’fa ft dhalika), and in defending the umma. 

(4) He should be the superior of all the candidates in learning 
(Sim) and religion.^! 


It is not my purpose at this time to analyze or account for the differ- 
ences which emerge from these two sets of qualifications, in terms both 
of content and of emphasis, though it is worth mentioning that 
al-Mawardi again lays greater stress than Ibn al-Farrà' on the rational 
faculty, in this case in the form of the ra'y—judgment, or even sub- 
jective opinion—of the prospective imäm. What is more important 
than any difference in the qualifications themselves is the different 
interpretation given to the necessity to observe them when selecting 
the caliph. For Ibn al-Farra’ the qualifications are, in the last analysis, 
academic since Ahmad b. Hanbal has stated that some of them, 
namely justice, learning, and superiority, can be disregarded in certain 
circumstances and, further, that a usurper of the caliphate must be 
acknowledged as caliph, even if he is dissolute ( fair). This insistence 
on maintaining the caliph in power is later reinforced when Ibn al- 
Farrä’ discusses grounds for deposing & caliph; for him, the caliph 
who has been legally installed must be kept in office unless he is 
permanently mad, has lost his sight or both arms or legs, or has fallen 
ue2: the control of an unjust, irreligious person.s* Otherwise, he 
cannot be deposed, even for a moral lesion (fisq).*5 This is in direct 


51 Al-Figl, al-Akküm, p. 4. 

52 Leoust, "La Pensée et l’action,” REI, XX XVI (1908), 15, has announced his 
intention “de revenir gur lea divergences des deux textes." 

55 Al-Figl, al-Ahkäm, p. 4. 

54 Ibid., pp. 5-6. 

55 Ibid., p. 4. 
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contradiction to al-Mäwardi, who argues that the füsig must be 
removed, without, however, suggesting a means of accomplishing the 
deposition.5® There are other differences in substance, relating to such 
matters as the character and conditions of the ‘ahd sworn to the 
wal’l-‘ahd.5” Each of these issues Abū Ya'l& resolves in a way which 
stresses the power and authority of the caliphate and the necessity 
to accept the ruling caliph's decisions. This, it seems to me, is the 
significant difference between the two works as far as the chapter on 
the imamate is concerned. However, at present I am concerned only 
with showing that the two works should not be regarded as one and 
the same or even as two very similar works with minor differences 
because the relationship between the two has not yet been worked out 
and because whatever that relationship might be, the two works 
differ significantly in methodology and substance. 

What are the implications of these findings ? First of all, it is obvious 
that the significance of al-Mäwardi in the history of Islamic thought 
has been overemphasized and that of Ibn al-Farra’ virtually ignored. 
Why? Partly because al-Mäwardi received the attention of later 
Muslim writers such as al-Nuwayri (d. 1332), Ibn Khaldün (d. 1406), 
and Rashid Rida (d. 1935),5® whereas Ibn al-Farrä’ did not, probably 
because of the Hanbali exclusivity of his work as opposed to the 
eclecticism of al-Mawardi’s. In this regard it is also significant that 
al-Mäwardi’s Ahkäm was published first and was soon thereafter 
translated into European languages and therefore attracted the 
attention of Western scholars who did not have access to the other 
Ahkäm. Secondly, if it is to be argued that al-Ahkam al-Sulfäniyya 
is related to the historical condition of the caliphate in some way, 
whether as a description of the caliphate at some point in its history 
or a8 a program for its reform, it is surely necessary to account for 
the discrepancies in content which can be found between the two 
works. Presumably these discrepancies can be explained on the basis 
of Abi Ya‘la’s Hanbalism and al-Mawardi’s Sháfi'iam, but it should 
be noted that this is a pregnant assumption indeed, since, as Makdisi 
has shown, the program for Sunni revival espoused by al-Qädir and 
al-Qá'im was intimately connected with Hanbalism and Hanbalis.s 
~ 55 Enger, al- Albim, p. 26. 

5? Ibid., pp. 12-14; al-Fiq!, alAhkam, pp. 9-11. 

58 Mikhail, “Mawardi: A Study," p. 99. 

59 Ibn ‘Agil et la résurgence de l'Islam traditionaliste, espeoially ohapter IV, “Le 
Mouvement banbalite et la restauration sunnite," pp. 294-383, where he conoludes, 
"La restauration sunmte qui incombait aux docteurs sunnites, 6tant de oaraotàre 
strictement traditionaliste, était dirigée par le mouvement traditionaliste où les hanba- 
lites jouaient le rôle principal ..." p.383. 
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Third, if it is an to explore the relationship of al-Mawardi’s 
political writings to his political activities, might not it also be meaning- 
ful to do the same for Ibn al-Farrä’? While it is true that he does not 
seem to have played as prominent a role in political affairs as did 
al-Mäwardi, Ibn al-Farrä’ did hold an office at court which he accepted 
only with reservations| and stipulations, a fact which has not yet been 
given much consideration. Fourth, if Ibn al-Farrä’ is insistent 
upon the necessity of maintaining a fasig imam in office, the history 
of Islamic political theory which sees the evolution of such a notion 
from al-Mäwardi to Ibn Jamä‘a (d. 1333), as a development, that is, 
within Ash'ari theology or Shafi'i figh, needs to be reconsidered. 
What clearly needs to be undertaken is a thorough collation of the 
two Ahkäms, not just of an isolated chapter or two, but of the complete 
works; then, on the baais of this collation, each work should be re- 
examined in the context of the other extant works of each author 
and what is known of this career as a fagih and public official. Even if 
the assumption that al-Mäwardi was the original thinker and Ibn 
al-Farra’ his imitator turns out to be correct, it is inevitable that our 
knowledge of this important phase in the evolution of Islamio govern- 
ment will be enhanced. 


Institute of Islamic Studies DONALD P. LITTLE 
McGill University 
Montreal, Que., Canada 
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60 Ibid., pp. 235-236. H.'Laoust, “Ibn al-Farrà'," E.I., new edition, III, 766. 
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THE MACDONALD COLLECTION OF 
ARABIAN NIGHTS 


A BisLiogkaray (IIT) 


This is the third and final installment * of the bibliography of the 
Macdonald Collection of Arabian Nights in Case Memorial Library 
at The Hartford Seminary Foundation. This section, more than the 
others, bears Macdonald’s distinotive imprint. 

He labeled this section “Imitations.” The reasons why titles such as 
“The Thousand and One Days" are included are obvious. The inclusion 
of "Fortunatus" is not. Macdonald saw the Arabian Nights as the 
basic type of folk legend from which all folk legends in the East and 
the West sprang. Thus, ‘imitation’ takes on a broader meaning in 
this context. Instead of suggesting "looking like the original,’ it means 
‘having the same roots as the original.’ 

The arrangement is by author or title, with the different editions 
arranged chronologically under each. It should be noted that the 
compiler of this bibliography has added three new titles: The Thousand 
and One Quarters of an Hour and The Transmigrations of the Mandarin 
Fum-Hoam, both by Thomas Simon Gueulette, and Benjamin Elkin's 
Al and the Magic Lamp. 

An appendix lists those titles added since the start of this compila- 
tion. The list stands complete as of this writing, but since it is a growing 
collection, it will never be really complete. 


IMITATIONS 


“Adalet,” pseud. 
Hadjira; a Turkish love story. London: E. Arnold, 1896. 
313 pp. 


Adenet, le roi 
Cléomadés; Roman d'aventure du XIIIe siècle renouvelé 
d’Adenet le Roi. Paris: Émile-Paul Frères, 1925. xir plus 196 pp. 


Ahmed ibn Hemdem Ketkhoda, called “Sohailee” [Ahmad b. Hamdam 
Katkhudä al Suhayli] 

Turkish Evening Entertainments; the wonders of remarkable 

incidents and the rarities of anecdotes. Translated from the 


* Part I was published in M.W., LXI (1971), 256-266; Part II in M.W., LXIII 
(1973), 185-205. 
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Turkish by John P. Brown. New York: Q. P. Putnam, 1850. 
378 pp. 


Artin, Yacoub, pacha [Artin, Ya'qub] 

Contes populaires inédits de la Vallée du Nil; traduits de 
larabe parlé. Paris: J. Maisonneuve, 1895. 287 pp. (Les littéra- 
tures populaires de toutes les nations v. 32.) 

Seize "Haddouta" ; contes populaires racontés au Caire et 
recueillis par Yacoub Artin Pacha de 1870 à 1886. Caire: J. Bar- 
bier, 1903. 88 pp. 

Bägh o bahär 

The Tale of the Four Durwesh. Translated from the Oordoo 
tongue of Meer Ummun by Lewis Ferdinand Smith. Calcutta: 
Greenway and Co., 1813. x and 248 pp. 

Bägh o bahár; or, Tales of the four darweshes. Translated 
from the Hindustani by Duncan Forbes. London: W. H. Allen, 
1871. rv and 317 pp. 

The Bagh o Bakar; or, The garden and the spring: being the 
adventures of King Azad Bakht-and the four Darweshes: literally 
translated by Edward B. Eastwick from the Urdu of Mir Amman. 
London: W. H. Allen, 1877. xm and 255 pp. 


Beckford, William 

Vathek. Londres: Clarke, 1815. 218 pp. 

The History of the Caliph Vathek. Printed verbatim from the 
first edition, with the original prefaces and notes by Henley. 
Second Edition. London: Sampson, Low, Son and Marston, 1869. 
Xxm and vit and 189 pp. 

The History of the Caliph Vathek. With an introduction and 
notes by E. Denison Ross. London: Methuen & Co., 1901. xxxi 
and 149 pp. 

The Episodes of Vathek. Translated by Sir Frank T. Marzials. 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co., [1912]. xxxr and 207 and 
127 pp. 

Vathek, with The Episodes of Vaihek. Edited with an historical 
introduction and: notes by Guy Chapman, in two volumes with 
illustrations. Cambridge: Constable and Co. and Houghton 
Mifflin Co., 1929. Volume one only. 

Bibliothèque Bleue — 

Bibliothèque Bleue. Histoire de Robert le Diable, suivie de 
Richard sans peur et de Pierre de Provence et la Belle Maguelonne. 
Paris: Garnier Frares, n.d. 348 pp. 
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La Bibliothèque Bleue, entièrement refondue, & considérable- 
ment augmentée. Histoire de Pierre de Provence et de la Belle 
Maguelonne. Histoire de Fortunatus, et celle de ses Enfans. 
Liege: F. J. Desoer, 1777. Volume I, and Volume II, Parts 1 
and 2 only. 

Nouvelle Biblsotheque Bleue, ou Légendes populaires de la 
France: Robert le Diable, Richard sans peur, Jean de Paris, Jean 
de Calais, Geneviève de Brabant, Jehanne d'Arc, Griselidis. 
Paris: Belin-Leprieur, 1843. xuvm and 309 pp. 


Bidpas. Arabic version: Kahla wa Dimna 

Kahla wa Dimna. Beirut: Education Council of the Syria 
Vilayet, n.d. 343 pp. Illus. 

Calila et Dimna, ou Fables de Bidpai, en arabe; précédées 
d'un mémoire aur l'origine de ce livre, et sur les diverses traduc- 
tions qui en ont été faites dans l'Orient, et suivies de la Moallaka 
de Lébid, en arabe et en frangois: par Silvestre de Sacy. Paris: 
Imprimerie Royal, 1816. vr and 140 and 315 pp. 2 copies. 

Kitab Kahla wa Dimna. N.p.: Press of al-Häjj Muhammad 
‘Ali Pasha, 1824. 109 pp. 

Kahla et Dimna; fables indiennes, traduits du persan en 
arabe. Troisiàme édition. Mossoul: Imp. des Péres Dominicains, 
1833. 430 pp. 

Kitab Kalla wa Dimna. Cairo: Matba‘at Hindiyya, 1902. 
187 pp. 

La version arabe de Kaltlah et Dimnah d’après le plus ancien 
Manuscrit arabe daté, publiée par le P. L. Cheikho. Beyrouth: 
Imprimerie Catholique, 1905. 68 and 260 pp. Dlus. 

Kalla wa Dimna. Beirut: al-Matba‘a al-Wataniyya, 1933. 
294 pp. Illus. 


Bidpat. English translation from Arabic. 

Kalila and Dimna, or, the Fables of Bidpai. Translated from 
the Arabic by Wyndham Knatchbull. Oxford: Printed by W. Bax- 
ter for J. Parker, 1819. xm and 366 pp. 

Kalila and Dimna, or, the fables of Bidpai; translated from 
the Arabic by Wyndham Knatchbull. Reprinted in Cairo by 
E. A. Van Dyck, 1905. xır and 359 pp. 

Tales within Tales, adapted from the fables of Pilpai, by Sır 
Arthur N. Wollaston. London: J. Murray, 1909. xvı and 118 pp. 
(Romance of the East series.) 


Bidpas. French translation from Arabio. 
Le Livre de Kalila et Dimna, traduit de l’arabe par Andr6 
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Miquel. Paris: C. Klincksieck, 1957. 346 pp. (Études arabes et 
islamiques. Textes et traductions. 1.) 


Bidpai. Hebrew and partly French translations from Arabic. 

Deux versions Hebraiques du Livre de Kaliláh et Dimnáh; 
la première accompagnée d'une traduction française, publiées 
d'aprés les manuscrits de Paris et d'Oxford par Joseph Deren- 
bourg. Paris: F. Vieweg, 1881. x and 39b pp. (Bibliothéque de 
l'école des hautes études. Sciences philologiques et historiques. 
Faso. 49.) 


Bidpai. Latin translation from Arabic. 

Johannis de Capua, Directorium Vitae Humanae, alas, 
Parabola antiquorum sapientum, version latine du livre de Kalilah 
et Dimnah, publiée et annotée par Joseph Derenbourg. Paris: 
F. Vieweg, 1887. xix and 373 pp. (Bibliothéque de l'école des 
hautes études. Sciences philologiques et historiques. Fasc. 72.) 


Bidpas. Studies concerning —. 
Guidi, Ignazio ` 
Studis sul testo Arabo del Libro ds Caltla e Dimna. Roma: 
Spithóver, 1873. 100 and LXI pp. 2 copies. 


Honeyman, Alexander Mackie 
The Mission of Burzoe in the Arabic Kalilah and Dimnah. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Libraries, 1936. 41 pp. 


Nóldeke, Theodor 

Burzöes Einleitung zu dem Buche Kalila wa Dinna. Strassburg: 
K. J. Trübner, 1912. 27 pp. (Strassburg. Wissenschaft Gesell- 
schaft. Schriften. 12.) 


Bidpat. English translation from Persian. 
The Instructive and Entertaining Fables of Pilpay, an Ancient 
Indian Philosopher. 6th edition, corrected, improved, and enlarged. 
London: J. F. and C. Rivington, 1789. rx and 231 pp. Illus. 
The Fables' of Pilpay. Revised edition with illustrations. 
London: F. Warne and Co., [18181], xvm and 274 pp. Illus. 
(Chandos classics.) 


Bidpas. English translation from Syriac. 

Kalilah and Dimnah, or, The Fables of Bidpai: being an 
account of their literary history, with an English translation of 
the later Syriac version of the same, and notes, by I. G. N. Keith- 
Falconer. Cambridge: University Press, 1885. Lxxxv and 320 pp. 
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Bidpas. French translation from Turkish. 

Les contes et fables indiennes de Bidpat et de Lokman. Tra- 
duites d'Ali Tchelebi-Ben-Saleh. Par M. Galland. Paris: G. Cave- 
lier, 1724. 2 volumes. 

Contes et fables indiennes, de Bidpai et de Lokman; Traduites 
d'Ali Tohelebi-ben-saleh. Ouvrage commencé par M. Galland, 
continué et fini par M. Cardonne. Paris: P. G. Simon, 1778. 
3 volumes. 


Blanchet, Frangois 
Apologues et contes orientaux, etc. Par l'auteur des variétés 
morales et amusantes. Paris: Debure, 1784. LVI and 285 pp. 


Boulenger, Jacques 
; Les contes de ma cuisiniere, 5th ed. Paris: Gallimard, 1935. 
203 pp. 


Bricteux, Auguste 
Contes persans; traduits pour la premiére fois sur un manus- 
crit inédit de la Bibliothéque de Berlin. Liàge: Vaillant-Carmanne, 
1910. xv and 526 pp. (Liège. Université. Bibliothèque de la 
faculté de philosophie et lettres. Fasc. 19.) 


Caylus, Anne Claude Philippe, comte de 
Contes orientaus, tirés des manuscrits de la Bibliothèque 
du Roy de France. La Haye: n.p., 1743. 2 volumes. Illus. 


Crellin, Horatio Nelson 
Romances of the Old Seraglio. London: Chatto & Windus, 
1894. vri and 248 pp. Illus. 


Einaiut Oollah ['Inàyat Allah] 

Bahar-Danush; or, Garden of Knowledge. An oriental 
romance, translated from the Persic by Jonathan Scott. Shrews- 
bury: T. Cadell, Jun., and W. Davies, 1799. 3 volumes. 2 copies. 

Elkin, Benjamin 

Al and the Magio Lamp. New York: Harper & Row, 1963. 

31 pp. Illus. 


Fortunatus 
Les aventures mérveilleuses de Fortunatus. Préface de H. Fou- 
quier. Paris: E. Flammarion, n.d. 256 pp. 


Forty vizirs (Turkish text by Shaykh Zäda) 
Histoire de la Sultan de Perse et des Visirs. Contes tures. 
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Composez en langue turque, ... & traduits en Francois. Paris: 
C. Barbin, 1707. 404 pp. 

Histoire de la Sultane de Perse et des Visirs. Contes tures. 
Composez en langue turque, ... & traduits en Francois. Amster- 
dam: E. Roger, 1707. 261 pp. 

Turkish Tales ; consisting of several extraordinary adventures: 
with the history of the Sultaness of Persia and the Visiers. London: 
J. Tonson, 1708. 323 pp. 

Contes Turcs' en langue Turque, extraits du Roman initiulé, 
Les Quarante Vizirs, par M. Belletöte. Paris: De Bure, 1812. 
258 pp. 

The History of the Forty Vezirs, or, the story of the forty 
morns and eves. . .. Done into English by E. J. W. Gibb. London: 
George Bolus 1886, XL and 420 pp. 


Gildon, Charles 

The Golden Spy; or, political journal of the British Nights 
Entertainments of War and Peace, and Love and Politics: wherein 
are laid open, the secret miraculous power and progress of gold, 
in the courts of Europe. London: Printed for J. Woodward and 
J. Morphew, 1709. [14] and 304 pp. 

The Golden Spy, or, a political journal of the British Nights 
Entertainments of War and Peace and Love and Politics. With 
a new introduction by Malcolm J. Brose. New York: Garland 
Publishing Co., 1972. 9 and 304 pp. (Foundations of the novel.) 


Girard, — of Lyons 
Les Gentes, óu, aventures mervéileuses d’Abou Mirza, 
Imités de l’Arabe. Paris: A. Eymery, [1817]. 2 volumes. 


Gomez, Madeleine Angélique de (Poisson) 
Anecdotes Persanes. Paris: Le Clero, Bus Mouchet, 
Prault & Mazuel, 1727. 2 volumes. 


Gueulette, Thomas Simon 
The Thousand and One Quarters of an Hour (Tartarian tales). 
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Ottoman Turkish 
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The Hartford Seminary Foundation Duncan Brockway 


A SHORT NOTE ON THE DISSOLUTION OF 
THE DERVISH ORDERS IN TURKEY 


The dominant impression of 19th- and early 20th-century travelers 
in Turkey was that the dervish orders as a cult were both pervasive 
and thriving in Turkish society. J. K. Birge first visited Turkey in 
1913; he was under the assumption that it was a Sunni (i.e., orthodox) 
Muslim country. However, 


he quickly found to his surprise that an enormous proportion 
of the people not only were affiliated with dervish brotherhoods, 
but even the leaders who appeared on Friday as Imams in the 
formal worship (namaz) in the mosque were on other days to be 
found acting as Seyhs (Shaikhs) in dervish tekkes.: 


Further, in a discussion with an Ottoman scholar Birge 


expressed the impression that the Turkish people while outwardly 
Sunni were, under the cover of their dervish brotherhoods, 
partly Shi’ite, at least in their tendencies, and certainly mystical 
rather than orthodox.? 


The Ottoman scholar agreed with this assumption by saying that 


... there in Constantinople where the proportion was presumably 
less than in the rest of the country, probably sixty per cent of 
the people belonged directly or indirectly to dervish fraternities.? 


Birge concluded that this tendency to group life in religious brother- 
hoods must have influenced “the lives of a large majority of the people 
in Turkey.”+ 

Samuel Anderson too was impressed by the brotherhoods and their 
numbers. He wrote in 1922 that there were 258 dervish houses (i.e., 
tekkes) in Istanbul (Previously there had been as many as 319, but 
61 had been destroyed, by great fires.)® Anderson noticed they provided 
ceremonies for followers in Istanbul quite frequently: 


So far as can be learned, all official Tekkés perform their cere- 
monies once a week, and these are usually crowded with devoted 


1 John Kingsley Birge, ‘The Bektashi Order of Dervishes (London: Luzao and Co.; 
Hartford, The Hartford mE Foundation, 1037), pp. 18-14. 
2 Ibid., p. 14. 
3 Ibid. 
4 Ibid. 
' 5 Samuel Anderson, “The Dervish Orders of Constantinople,” in M.W., XII (1922), 53 
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worshippers. ... Out of 250 official Tekkés in Constantinople 
... [there was a total of 250 meetings every week.]* 


He then calculated the probable attendance of these services based on 
the number of tekkes in Istanbul and their average weekly attendance, 
and he arrived at a monthly estimate of 60,000 persons and a yearly 
estimate of 720,000.7 

Another traveler in Turkey, Luoy Garnett, believed the dervish 
orders were not limited to Istanbul and the major cities of Turkey 
alone: they were to be found throughout the Ottoman towns and 
villages of Europe and Asia as well. She wrote in 1912: 


The monastic establishments of the dervish orders ... are at 
present day as numerous in European as in Asiatic Turkey 

. and every town contains the monastery and shrine of one 
or more of their communities.® 


It is evident from the accounts of these writers that the dervish 
orders presented a visually impressive institution, and that the writers 
themselves believed the orders to be a fundamental part of Turkish 
society which was quite pervasive in the early part of the 20th century. 
It is quite anomalous to find, then, that this entire institution was 
swept away, seemingly overnight. After the suppression of the Kurdish 
revolt in Turkey in 1925, the new republican government of Mustafa 
Kemal abolished the dervish orders and closed their monasteries. In 
a speech delivered on August 30, 1925, at Kastamonu, Mustafa Kemal 
sounded the death-knell of the dervish orders in Turkey: 


"Gentlemen and fellow countrymen, know that the Turkish 
Republic cannot be a nation of sheikhs, dervishes, and mystics. 
The truest path is the path of civilization; it is necessary for one 
to be a man who does what civilization dietates. I could never 
admit in the civilized Turkish commvnity the existence of a 
primitive people who seek happiness and prosperity by putting 
their faith in such and such a sheikh, a man opposed to the 
sparkling light of oivilization which encompasses all science and 
knowledge. In any case, the tekkes must be closed. We will 
obtain strength from civilization, science, and knowledge, —and 
act accordingly. We do not recognize anything else. The essential 
aim of the tekkes is to keep the people in ignorance and make 


6 Ibid., 59. 
7 Ibid., 80. 
5 Lucy Garnett, Mysticism and Magic in Turkey (London: Pitman, 1913), p. 84. 
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them act as if they were insane. The people, however, have 
decided to be neither silly nor insane."* 


And again, in the same vein, the Ghazi exclaimed in his six-day speech 
two years later: 


“Could one regard as a civilized nation a mass of men who allowed 
themselves to be taken in tow by a rabble of sheikhs, dedes, 
saids, tchelebis, babas, and emirs; who entrusted their faith 
and their life to chiromancers, magicians, casters of lots, and 
amulet sellers? Ought it be allowed in the new Turkish State, 
in the Turkish Republic, to have elements and institutions such 
as these, ... %10 


The answer to this question had been Law No. 677, passed on September 
2, 1925, by the Grand National Assembly of the Republic of Turkey. 
It accomplished the following: 


The first [decree] closed all religious houses (tekkehs and zàwtyehs) 
and abolished all religious orders in Turkey ; prohibited individuals 
from living as members of orders and from wearing the costumes 
or bearing the titles associated therewith; closed all chapels 
(mesjids) attached to religious houses and all mausolea (türbehs) ; 
and abolished the office of custodian of such establishments. 


Now, it may well be asked how it was possible for an assembly in 
Ankara to abolish by fiat an institution which has been described as 
guch an integral p&rt of the religious life of the Turkish people. If the 
dervish orders were such a vital part of Turkish society, why was 
there neither a general outery against the legislation, nor widespread 
violent reaction to it by the people? The answer lies in the fact that 
the law ending the dervish orders in Turkey was not a sudden and 
arbitrary act of a dictator. Considering the events which had taken 
place over the preceding two centuries, "the decision towards a 
thorough secularization in Turkish society was inevitable," the 
logical conclusion of reform policies carried out by Westernizing 
statesmen during the 19th century. 


> Author's transl. from article “Ataturk,” in Islam Ansiklopedisi (Istanbul: MillI- 
Egitim Basimevi, 1950), p. 784. 

10 Author's transl. from Discours du Ghazi Moustafa Kemal (Leipzig: K. F. Koehler, 
1929), p. 676; for text in modern Turkish, cf. Ghazi M. Kemal, Nutuk, transl. into 
modern Turkish by Mehmet Tugrul, et al. (Ankara: Ankara Universitesı Bagimevi,1964). 

11 Arnold Toynbee, A Survey of International Affaire, I (London: Oxford University 
Press, 1927), 72-73. 

1$ Niyazi Berkes, “Historical Background of Turkish Seoularism,” in Islam and the 
West, ed. by R. N. Frye (The Hague: Mouton and Co., 1857), pp. 13-14. 
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lt is the intent of this paper to show that the reform policies of 
these statesmen undermined the economic foundation of the dervish 
establishments, and in considerably weakening them enabled Mustafa 
Kemal to carry out his abolition of the orders with relative ease. 
Only by understanding the disastrous effects that 19th-century 
economie reform had on the dervish orders can one comprehend their 
sudden and complete dissolution. 

As early as 1717, due to a series of defeats at the hands of the West, 


the Turks began to realize seriously not only the inadequacy 
of their own system but also the efficiency and superiority of 
their adversaries who happened to belong to a different civili- 
zation and religion.!? 


They gradually realized that the Ottoman military institution had 
to be reformed along Western lines; there was, however, no systematic 
or earnest attempt at reform until the reign of Selim III (1789-1807). 
Selim realized that not only military, but civil and religious institu- 
tions as well were in dire need of reform. Nearly all of his advisers 
agreed on the necessity of inviting more European trainers to instruct 
the Ottomans in the creation of a modern arıny.!4 

But the degree of opposition to reform was considerable. The 
corrupt and inefficient, but nevertheless powerful, Janissary Corps 
opposed all reform and succeeded in bringing about Selim's downfall: 


Sultan Selim’s attempt in 1807 (at the suggestion of Sebastiani, 
Napoleon's military attaché at Constantinople) to reorganize 
the Janissaries cost him his life at their hands, and Mahmüd II 
had to let eighteen disastrous years go by before he was able to 
avenge his kinsman and precursor.!5 


Mahmud II succeeded in destroying the Janissary Corps in 1826, and 
shortly thereafter ordered the suppression of the dervish order associ- 
ated with them, the Bektashis.1e 

During the reign of Mahmud II Turkey carried on a long and 
disastrous war with Egypt which placed a heavy economie burden on 
the country and drained the treasury. The normal method of obtaining 
revenue in the Ottoman Empire was to tax landed property. The 


13 Ibid., p. 49. 

14 Ibid., p. 57. 

15 Arnold Toynbee and Kenneth P. Kirkwood, Turkey (New York: O. Soribner's 
Sons, 1927), p. 41. 

15 Birge, Bektashi Order, p. 17. 
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Ottoman government had, however, an increasingly difficult time 
obtaining this revenue, for by the 19th century two-thirds to three- 
fourths of the land in the Ottoman Empire had become vakif, i.e., 
& religious endowment which could neither be sold, mortgaged, nor 
taxed, 

This state of affairs was a result of the agile mind of the Turkish 
landholder. To avoid being taxed by the government, many large 
landholders in the empire had increasingly put their lands under the 
protection of a mosque and pledged it as vakif, to be used for religious 
purposes. But more often than not this was a fiction, for the owner 
ceded his land to & mosque as vakif for only & nominal sum of 10 to 
15 percent of the estimated value of the property; consequently 
the owner continued to enjoy the revenue of his land without the 
burden of government taxation.19 As Ubicini pointed out quite rightly, 
this practice was extremely injurious to the imperial treasury.!® 

In 1840, however, the Ottoman government gained the upper hand 
by directly supervising the administration of all vakif lands via the 
creation of a Ministry of Evkaf (plural of vaksf).*° The result of this 
action on the part of the government was that vakif revenues were 
increasingly used for secular ends instead of those for which they 
were intended: the upkeep of religious buildings and the support of 
their members.*! Lucy Garnett has described the extent to which 
dervish orders were dependent upon vakif lands for their support: 


Though the Dervish Orders, in accordance with their principle 
of Poverty, are considered mendicant, few are so in reality, for 
most tekkes possess vakouf[vaksf], or landed property bequeathed 
to them by pious persons. The revenues from these von 
are applied chiefly to the support of the monastic dervishes. . 


Charles MacFarlane has described vividly the effects of the edict 
of 1840, which placed all vakif lands under the control of the Imperial 


Ministry of Evkaf: | 


I can speak confidently to the fact that a considerable number 
of these works (i.e., mosques, bridges, fountains, inns, tekkes, 
and the like) which are destroyed and useless now, were in a 
tolerable good state of repair no farther back than the year 1820. 


1? Heffening, ‘“Wakf,” in E.I., IV, 1096. 

1* M. A. Ubicini, Letters on Turkey (London: John Murray, 1856), p. 260. 

19 Ibid. ' 30 Heffening, "Wak£," in E.I., IV, 1101. 

*1 Charles MacFarlane, Turkey and Its Destiny, I (London: John Murray, 1850), 396. 
22 Garnett, Mysticism and Magic, p. 66. 
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But the reformers, who are uprooting religion, and a respect for it 
in every direction, have utterly destroyed the security which the 
mosque, and the mosque alone, could give to any landed property ; 
they have destroyed the independence of the Turkish Church—if 
I may so callit; they have laid their greedy hands upon nearly 
all the vakoufs of the empire. ...?? 


MacFarlane complained that the reformers were doing, governmentally, 
“that which the administrators of the vakouf had done or ought to 
have done."** He concluded by saying: 


With very few exceptions, we see the heads of the mosques and 
the medressehs in abject poverty, the rabble of (religious) students 
in rags, the most beautiful of the temples and the minarets 
shamefully neglected and hurrying into decay, the bridges, 
fountains, and khans in the state I describe. It is notorious that 
since vakoufs have been administered by the government nothing 
has been done to maintain the works of public utility. . . .% 


Bishop Southgate reported the same situation in Baghdad: 


The great convent of dervishes founded by Abdul-Kadir, though 
still occupied, has been partly destroyed by an inundation, and 
probably will never be repaired. ... The present number of 
mosques is about fifty, and many of these are in so ruinous a 
condition that prayer is no longer offered in them. The endowments 
of such have been seized upon by the government and sacri- 
legiously appropriated to its own use, while of others it has made 
itself the administrator, thus having control of their revenues, 
and disbursing for their support only so much as it pleases. 
In some cases it has curtailed some of their endowed offices, 
and retained the salaries for its own purposes. Such acts, practiced 
by the civil ruler, and endured by the Mussulmans, only serve 
to show to what degradation the religion has fallen. 


Lucy Garnett has also attested to the general impoverishment of 
vakif property since the government had taken control of it: 


33 MacFarlane, Turkey, I, 396. 

M Ibid. 

35 Ibid., 397. 

39 Bishop Southgate, Narrative of a tour through Armenia, Kurdistan, Persia, and 
Mesopotamia, I (New York: D. Appleton and Co., 1840); cited in MacFarlane, Turkey, 
390-397. 
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The endowments of the larger mosques were formerly very 
considerable; but owing to various causes, the revenues of many 
have of late years been considerably diminished.1? 


Finally, there is the testimony of a London Times correspondent on 
the condition of the tekkes in 1925: 


There are, of course, some tekkes which still enjoy considerable 
revenues and prosperity, such for example, as those at Konia, at 
Gallipoli, and at Kastamuni (Kastamonu), but the vast majority 
have sunk into ruin, disrepair, and poverty, and one wonders 
how many will, on inspection, be suitable for transformation 
into schools, as is the published intention of the Government.3* 


It is apparent, then, that via the edict of 1840 government control 
of their vakif revenues led to the impoverishment and ruin of most 
of the monasteries and their members. By 1925 the dervish orders 
in Turkey were fast becoming moribund ; Mustafa Kemal, by abolishing 
the orders, had simply dealt the death-blow to a greatly weakened 
institution. . 

According to the statements of several travelers in Turkey, the 
numbers of the dervishes and their adherents at the beginning of the 
20th century appeared prima facte impressive. But numbers do not 
speak for themselves, and the figures are misleading. As mentioned 
earlier, Samuel Anderson noted in 1922 that there were 258 dervish 
houses in Istanbul, according to official Ottoman government records; 
but what the records failed to provide was a statement as to their 
condition. The majority of these establishments were in & ruined 
state, rendering meaningless Anderson's estimate of numbers in 
attendance. 

In 1850 an Osmanli who held a high post in the government confided 
to Ubicini: “Depend on it, our ministers are labouring in vain, and 
civilization will never penetrate into Turkey so long as the tekiehs 
and the turbehs remain standing.” The Osmanli need not have 
sounded so despairing: a policy of 75 years of reform had brought an 
end to the dervish orders in Turkey. 


Los Angeles, Calif. JoHN ROBERT BARNES 


27 Lucy Garnett, The Turkish People (London: Methuen and Co., 1909), p. 108. 
28 Anonymous author, The Times, London, October 10, 1925. 
29 Ubicini, Leiters, p. 108. ' 


THE NATIONAL ARCHIVES IN TURKEY 


Istanbul is a city of many attractions: imperial mosques, ancient 
walls, panoramic views which excite the tourist and the permanent 
dweller alike. But there are aspects of the city known to only a very 
lucky few. One of these is the area designated for the preservation of 
the historical records of the Ottoman Empire, the Archives of the 
Prime Minister—the National Archives. Leaving the Sirkeci train 
station, wandering past a flock of bootblacks, dodging an oncoming 
bus, almost (but not quite) being struck down from behind by a 
horse-drawn wagon dashing up the avenue, one finds an unexpected 
peace as he walks into & quiet park behind the offices of the Governor 
of the city and the exquisite mosque of Nalı Mecid. This is the area 
that once housed the Bab-i Ali, the Sublime Porte, home of the Grand 
Vizirs of the Ottoman Empire. Here, in a small building, among lovely 
trees and formal gardens, lie the archival remains of a 600-year-old 
Empire. It is a place authorized by the Turkish government for a 
scholar to study, for a university student to learn history at first hand, 
for a retired soldier to browse in the subject which has always inter- 
ested him, and even for a Prince of the Ottoman royal family to trace 
his genealogy. Behind these secondary elements lies the primary 
work of the Archives, the classification and cataloguing of the enormous 
historical treasure which has lain dormant for so many centuries. 

The existence of state papers almost from the beginning of the 
Ottoman Empire in the 14th century attests to bureaucratic genius 
and thoroughness of spirit which has preserved a great portion of 
materials or their duplioates sent from the capital to the various 
provinces. The number of documents up to the year A.D. 1453 is small 
enough to permit simple classification, but after the Conquest of 
Constantinople and particularly since the time of Sultan Süleyman II 
(the Magnificent, d. 1566) the papers have proliferated in almost 
geometrical progression. Varying accounts testify as to the number 
of documents stored. À conservative estimate indicates forty million, 
of which only one-tenth have been classified up to now. Some of the 
earlier documents are in Arabio, but the majority have been written 
in Turkish, or more precisely, Ottoman or Osmanlica. The Arabic 
scripts vary, some lovely Nesth, some the quite fancy Dicant, some 
in an almost indecipherable Siyakat, as well as other varieties of 
the calligrapher's art. Some of the documents are bound, such as the 
directives and orders of the Grand Vizirs (Mühimme Defterleri) which 
begin in 1553 and go on to 1906. Likewise, many of the Treasury 
receipt books (Maliye Defterlers) are in volumes. On the other hand, 
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tens of thousands of separate papers, tied in packages, lie at the 
disposal of those who are masters in the study of Ottoman institutions: 
Pious Foundation granta, or vakfiye, which unroll to a length of 20 or 
25 feet, or firmans describing the acquisition of property by some 
important man, in gorgeous gold, blue, green, purple &nd black, 
with the signature of the Sultan (tuğra) a foot and one-half high, 
the whole document literally “as big as a door" as the saying is in 
Turkish. 

The question arises, how does classification occur with such a 
number of documenta, and particularly when so many are worm-eaten 
or torn and falling apart with age? The system is amazingly effective, 
agonizingly slow. Every effort is made to preserve even the most 
unimportant-appearing paper. In a small room where five or six men 
are seated at a table, the process begins. Taking a jumble of documents, 
and carefully disentangling the covers with deft strokes, the expert 
opens the packet with a minimum of tearing. He passes the single 
paper to the next in line who brushes and analyzes it for damage. 
The third refines this process and the fourth and fifth make appro- 
priate backing and reparation papers to fit the original. When as 
much is put together as possible it is carefully glued to a special 
backing paper and then placed in a box to be sent to the next room. 

Here classification begins. The twenty-five men who read these 
documents were (save for one or two) educated in the pre-Republican 
period when every school boy learned the Arabic script. These men 
are truly experts in this field. They classify the greater proportion of 
documents according to subject, recipient, sometimes place and date 
of transmission and (very seldom) author. So expert are these men in 
the ancient, unused language, that they easily recognize such things 
as the handwriting and literary style of important authors, Sultans, 
or Grand Vizirs. When the document has been determined to be of a 
certain subject, date, or location, it is placed in a suitable container 
to be sent to the boxing room. Here the papers are tied together, 
put in easy-to-handle boxes, and placed in the ever-decreasing storage 
spaces in various depositories around the complex of the Archives: 

The Archives, of course, consist of more than just stored documents. 
One can appreciate this after a stay of only a few weeks. As one works 
with the civil servants (memurs) in charge of the Reading Room, 
and meets the likeable old men who labor in the inner areas of the 
archives, he begins to sense a spirit of devotion to a calling, a true 
vocation. They work with love and respect for the papers which pass 
through their hands. They seem to have a realization that there are 
few others in the Republic who can do the job they are doing. (Un- 
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fortunately, the salaries they receive do not reflect a similar respect 
on the part of the Republic for their almost priceless duties and 
responsibilities. How delighted they are to pass on their knowledge 
to anyone interested, be he foreigner or native Turk. Here is Ziya Bey, 
with his loquacious Ottoman greeting, and his omnipresent magnifying 
glass with which he digs out some incomprehensible swirl of a 16th- 
century pen. Seldom does it make more than half a minute for him 
to figure out even the most difficult passage. And over there Turgut 
Bey and Hasan Bey sit, ever willing to drop what they are doing to 
dig through some obscure reference catalogues to find more sources 
for the reader. Over beyond is Salih Bey, whose knowledge of European 
and Middle Eastern languages is a marvel, and whose own life story 
sounds more like a novel than reality. 

Often these memurs have outside interests which they pursue during 
off-hours. For example, Rauf Tungay stands today as one of Turkey's 
most talented calligraphers and painters of tile designs, whose work 
is known only to a few. His favorite pastime is a visit to Edirne, 
Bursa or Konya to copy the intricate tile patterns of Seljuk or Ottoman 
mosques, both as an artistic endeavor as well as a method of preserving 
the designs of these exquisite patterns which in many parts of Turkey 
are being destroyed by time. One retired cavalry officer, Dündar Bey, 
spends his after-hours copying meticulously and beautifully the penge 
or signatures of the governors and generals of the bygone ages. Page 
after page, all different, intricate, miniscule, a fascinating study not 
only of the 17th-century calligraphy but of the 20th-century copyist 
as well. Because the Styakat script is so difficult for even the experts 
to master, Dündar Bey has written out various forms of the letters, 
combinations of letters, and alphabetized the lot for the convenience 
of the reader. Moreover, since the numbers in Styakat are so often 
used, and each is really more a symbol than a part of a logical pro- 
gression, he has written out all the number-symbols from 1 to 10,000: 
an amazing work, invaluable to the specialists in the field of, say, 
Ottoman economies. What & misfortune that costs of publication of 
such an esoteric work mean it will doubtless be lost or tucked away 
unseen on some shelf. 

Such &n unpublished work stands symbolic of the future of the 
Turkish National Archives, an imminent loss due to lack of funds to 
publish and preserve, resulting in the slow ossification of the Archival 
classification program and possible permanent damage or loss to the 
documents themselves. The chronic lack of money existing throughout 
the world for such scholarly endeavors may mean that much informa- 
tion about one of history's great Empires, as well as its relations 
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with major Western and: Eastern nations of the world, will continue 
to lie in obscure corners, in boxes and bags, rotting and being eaten 
by worms. Yet another problem, this one unique to Turkey, faces 
these Archives, to which I wish to turn the reader's attention. 

The classification and organization of documents in Turkey differs 
from those of poor countries in other parts of the world. Time in most 
nations wreaks little vengeance on their archival remains. If documents 
are not processed in the 20th century they can (assuming a modicum 
of preservation) wait until the 21st. The language in most countries 
will remain the same. In Turkey, however, the story differs. After the 
alphabet reforms of Atatürk, Turkish school children began to learn 
to read a simple, direct Latin script in almost a third of the time it 
took to learn the old Arabic characters. This appears all to the advan- 
tage of Turkey, and has had more effect than any other of the Gazi's 
reforms to bring Turks into the modern world. However, alphabet 
reform not only made reading easier, but cut the Turk off from a vital 
understanding of his Ottoman heritage. Atatürk obliterated the lost 
Empire, in order to focus attention on the realities of living in the 
new Republic, unemcumbered by retreats toward the decadent past. 

As the years pass very few Turks have found the time or inclination 
to learn the Ottoman language and the Arabic script. Some in the 
historical and linguistic departments of the universities learn it. 
Some learn it in the Imam Hatip schools which teach mosque leaders 
for Turkey's Muslim population. Some few may learn it at home, 
as young Jewish children outside Israel learn Hebrew, to link them- 
selves with a religious past. But few of these young Turks have so 
totally immersed themselves in the language and culture as to be 
able to comprehend its meaning as do the older generation, like the 
Archivists, Ziya Bey and Salih Bey. What took these venerable men 
fifteen or twenty years to absorb cannot be learned in less time today. 
Only with such a depth of understanding as they possess can one 
possibly begin to approach the comprehension and classification of 
the documents of Ottoman history. 

As time passes, the memurs grow older. The opportunity for suitable 
classification and organization of the 90 percent of the remaining 
documents in the Archives diminishes proportionately. One wonders if 
anything can be done to speed up the process. The Turkish government 
has announced plans to remove the Archives to the capital at Ankara, 
where ample space will be provided to store the documents and, 
hopefully, modern air conditioners will help preserve the precious 
papers. Àn almost catastrophic fire destroyed the reading rooms of 
the Foreign Office Archives on December 15, 1972, though none of 
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the documents was burned. Scholarly and archival work is now even 
more diffieult since both foreign and domestic archives must be 
serviced from even smaller quarters than before. À great deal could be 
done to index what is presently at hand and to make available the 
obviously important papers of the 18th- and 19th-centuries to scholars. 
Microfilming of the more important documents might be continued, 
but this process is expensive and has all but stopped because of a lack 
of funds. Money does not exist to attract former Ottomans still living 
in Istanbul or Ankara who could read and help classify the documents 
under the direction of the present archivists. More important, no 
financial aid can be found which might entice young scholars to go into 
such work as a profession, to work closely with experts whose knowl- 
edge cannot be learned in a short time. What is to American archivists 
a financial squeeze on such endeavors is, in Turkey, a financial catas- 
trophe. 

The world could gain greatly by helping Turkey with her task. One 
can think of few empires as widespread as the Ottoman, which had 
power over such a variety of important modern nations and peoples, 
which provides such a vivid picture of the society from which those 
peoples derive their present culture. Translated documenta from the 
Turkish Archives would illuminate and enrich the history of the 
many nations now blooming in the Middle East and the Balkans: 
from Hungary, Yugoslavia, Bulgaria and Greece to the nations of the 
Middle East; Egypt, Jordan, Israel, Syria, Iraq, and the Arabian 
Peninsula, and the North African nations of Morocco, Algeria, Tunisia 
and Libya. Such material might provide guidance for the diplomat 
and policy maker to enrich his understanding of the past. It could 
serve a8 a vehicle to bring the varieties of peoples in these lands to an 
understanding of their common heritage. Most of all, it would give 
the modern world an appreciation it does not now possess of the 
venerable Empire of the Ottoman Turks, its greatness and decline, 
its organization and institutions. The preservation and classification 
of the Turkish National Archives may be a unique yet rapidly fading 
opportunity in the world of archival scholarship. 


Colorado State University WILLIAM J. GRISWOLD 
Fort Collins, Colo. 


JULES GÉRARD: 
. A FORGOTTEN FIGURE IN ALGERIAN HISTORY 


The history of European colonial expansion has its traditional 
figures: the missionary, the trader, the soldier. There is another that 
might be added, that of the hunter. The addition may at first seem 
unwarranted, for few of these men achieved anything more than 
ephemeral fame. If they are remembered as a group, it is for the 
dubious distinction of having initiated the wholesale slaughter of 
fauna in places such as Africa and India. Yet the hunter has other 
significance in the history of European colonialism. He often served 
as the first contact between native populations and European culture. 
If he came to represent the European to the populations through 
which he moved, he likewise offered to his countrymen some of the 
first glimpses of their colonial acquisitions. As writers, the early 
hunters were surprisingly prolific. The accounts of their adventures, 
set against an exotic background, made exhilarating reading in the 
staid parlors of 19th-century Europe. The images they evoked were 
often colored and inaccurate, but they were no less avidly read. 
It is quite possible, for example, that the long forgotten sportsman 
Roualeyn Gordon-Cumming did full as much to fix Africa in the 
English mind as did David Livingston. Gordon-Cumming's narrative 
of five years’ hunting on the African veldt, first published in 1850, 
went through countless editions.! 

Paradoxically, & century ago, the hunter was regarded as an 
important element in the European ‘presence.’ Hunting and other 
field sports were invaluable in training and conditioning the soldier 
in the colonies. “The jungle," Thackeray tells us, “is the battlefield 
of play hours. It leads straight to the Red Ribbon and the Viotoria 
Cross." Hunting had an important propagandistic value as well. 
In mastering the wild animals of a country, it was argued, the European 
demonstrated to indigenous populations his superiority generally. 


1 Roualeyn George Gordon-Cumming (1820-1866) developed a passion for hunting as 
& youth in his native Sootland. After expeditions to India and Newfoundland he went 
into the South African veldt in 1843. He emerged five years later, returned to England, 
and wrote his Five Years of a Hunter's Life in the Far Interior of South Africa (2 vols.; 
London: John Murray & Co., 1850). Gordon-Cumming brought back seventeen wagon- 
loads of trophies which were displayed during the Great Exhibition of 1851. Ho travelled 
the lecture cirouit for a number of years, and subeequently opened a museum of African 
curiosities. Henry Morse Stephens, ""Rousleyn George Gordon-Cumming," Dictionary 
of National Biography, V, 298-299. 

3 As quoted in Colonel Fitz William Thomas Pollock, Fifty Years’ Reminiscences 
of India (London: E. Arnold, 1896), preface, v. 
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No less an authority than Sir Robert Baden-Powell asserted that 
big game hunting was "invaluable to our prestige and supremacy 
in India.”s 

Among the fraternity of forgotten hunters, no name is more obscure 
than that of Jules Gérard. Though a century ago he was perhaps the 
most famous man in Algeria, his name seldom figures in modern 
histories. His books, among the most widely read of his time, rarely 
appear in bibliographies of North Africa.* 

Cécile-Jules-Basile Gérard was born of humble parents two years 
after Waterloo. Life in the backwater of provincial France offered 
little opportunity to the adventurous youth; at age twenty-five he 
therefore donned the red and blue uniform of the Spahis and went 
to find his fortune in Algeria. When he arrived there in the summer of 
1842 the land was far from pacified; skirmishes with rebel bands 
were frequent. But by a singular stroke of bad luck he missed every 
engagement. By the spring of 1844 he had yet to fire his musket in 
anger. He had already decided to leave the service and the colony 
when he found himself posted to an encampment outside the town 
of Guelma. There he was struck one evening by the behavior of the 
Muslim Spahis, who sat huddled and preoccupied around the campfire. 
He joined them and found that they were listening to a lion, roaring 
as it prowled the plain. On further questioning he learned that it was 
the lion of Archioua, one of several who were decimating local flocks. 
This chance encounter changed Gérard’s life, for he resolved on the 
spot to become a killer of lions. 

The Numidian or Barbary lion, of which Gérard had now become 
the sworn foe, was at one time found throughout North Africa and the 
Near East. In the 1840s it was still common in the back country of 
Algeria, where it lived regally off the flocks. Gérard, who became an 
authority on the beast, estimated that during its lifetime one of these 
“cattle-lifters” would consume livestock worth $4000. So destructive 
were they that the French authorities had placed a bounty of fifty 
franes on them. Local folklore, to which Gérard credulously subscribed, 
made the Algerian lion à monster of some six hundred pounds, whose 
size was matched by its cunning and ferocity. It would attack a man 
without provocation, toying with its victim as a cat plays with a 
mouse. The terrible lion of Jema-el-Bachira, it was said, had eaten 


3 Robert 8.8. Baden-Powell, Pigsticking; or Hoghunting: a Complete Account for 
Sportsmen (London: Harrison & Sons, 1889), introduction, v. 

4 Charles Tailliert, in his L’Algerie dans la littérature française (Paris: E. Champion, 
1925), mentions only one of Gérard's many books, and that without comment. 
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forty members of a college faculty and forced the closing of the insti- 
tution. 

Stripped of folklore and Gérard’s colored prose, the Algerian lion 
remained a formidable beast, and certainly a dangerous one for the 
novice to hunt. Gérard was undeterred; he obtained leave and per- 
mission to take along his musket. He built a shooting blind in the 
region frequented by the lion of Archioua, bought a lame horse from 
the cavalry, shot it, and sat over the corpse in vain. At length he 
abandoned his refuge and tried to intercept the beast on its nocturnal 
wanderings. At first he met with no better success. To the Muslims 
he was an object of ridicule, but he remained unperturbed by their 
jeers. At last, after more than a month of fruitless effort, Gérard met 
the lion of Archioua on ai moonlit night and killed it with a lucky shot. 

Pandemonium broke out among the long suffering inhabitants 
when the news spread. From douar to douar guns were fired in cele- 
bration; all night long crowds arrived to see the dead lion. Gérard 
himself is the only source for this episode, and he may well have 
exaggerated the demonstrations of joy that followed his feat; but 
there is no doubt that it made a tremendous impression. A month 
later, he received a delegation from Mahouna, where another lion 
was decimating the herds. The army gave him leave and he set out 
after his second lion. He killed it, though it took him forty days. 

Gérard soon became famous throughout the colony. The French 
authorities discovered in him a valuable asset in their efforts at 
pacification. He was allowed to’ go freely on his expeditions. As his 
success continued, his fame spread to France. The duc d'Aumále 
sent him a rifle, which’ was presented by the duc de Randon. He 
became an officer, and on a trip to Paris he was received by the royal 
family. A few years later he was invited to call on Napoleon III. 
He issued a call to others to join him in his work; “If the lion is too 
strong for us,” he pledged histrionically, “I will fall first, and my 
death will serve as a lesson to you."5 

Gérard’s fame as a hunter is hard to understand today. There have 
been greater hunters, and certainly more modest ones. In all he killed 
only twenty-five lions, the result of some six hundred nights of stalking. 
Undeniably the man was brave. Lion hunting as he practiced it was 
not for the faint-hearted: one of his hunting companions lost his life, 
another his leg, and two others were badly maimed; Gérard himself 
was mauled twice. 


5 Cécile-Jnles-Basile Gérard, Le Tueur des lions (Paris: Locard-Davi et de Vresse, 
1855), p. 50. 
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What is notable about Gérard is his undeniable status among the 
Muslims. He was one of the very few Frenchmen who could mingle 
freely among the proud and sullen population and receive a genuine 
welcome wherever he went. A visitor to Algeria in the 1850s noted 
that “even hostile tribes often apply to him."* He learned to speak 
Arabic and adopted local dress. He seems to have established enduring 
friendships, based on mutual trust and respect. One of his close friends, 
Muhammad the Marauder, he describes as “a retired thief." Another, 
Abdullah the Bard, composed songs to celebrate the deeds of “the 
Lion Killer." Gérard was to be remembered in the douars for many 
years after his death. 

Gérard was perhaps more productive as & writer than as a hunter, 
and his numerous works drew attention to the colony. His T'ueur des 
lions was an instantaneous success on its publication in 1855, and was 
soon followed by other works on the subject, notably La chasse au lion 
(1855) and Les chasses d’ Afrique (1862). But Gérard always considered 
himself more than a hunter; his work was part of what he often 
referred to as "the moral conquest of Algeria," which would lead to 
fraternity and harmony between the two peoples. The colony was full 
of promise, and he used his popularity with readers to tell them about 
it. In his L'Afrique du nord, description, histoire, armée, population, 
administration et colonisation (1860), he sought to portray the great 
possibilities for the future. During the cotton shortage occasioned 
by the American Civil War he argued for the development of cotton 
eulture in the colony. To further spur interest, he launched in 1861 
a “Société africaine cynégétique, protectrice, artistique." While one 
of its functions was to maintain a corps of hunters to rid Algeria of its 
predators, it also was to serve the interests of artists and naturalists 
in the colony.? 

Yet Gérard's chief impact was through his hunting accounts. The 
Tueur des lions was especially popular; the Bibliothèque nationale 
catalogue lists some twenty editions by the end of the century. His 
other works on hunting were also reprinted many times. Alexandre 
Dumas wrote an introduction for one edition and Gustave Doré did 
the illustrations for another. Translations were frequent, with the 
Tueur des lions again leading the list. American and British editions 
first appeared in 1856. As Der Lówenjüger the work appeared in 


6 John Reynell Morell, Algeria: A Topography and History, Political, Social and 
Natural of French Africa (London: N. Cooke, 1854), p. 241. 

7 The Society does not seem to ever have functioned, probably because of Gérard's 
death soon afterward. See in this connection L'Intermédiasre des chercheurs ei curieux, 
XXVIII (1893), 202. 
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Germany in 1855 and again in 1863. Gérard thus found himself a 
figure of international fame. 

Many of those who went to Algeria in the 1850s made it a point 
to visit Gérard at his home in Constantine. Some, like the English 
soldier of fortune and sportsman, Herbert Astbury Leveson, came 
expressly to meet him. There is little doubt that Gérard was in part 
responsible for Alphonse Daudet’s trip to Algeria. The bombastic 
hero of Daudet’s Tartarin de Tarascon bears close resemblance to 
“the Lion Killer." 

Gérard was not destined to enjoy his fame for long. He made a trip 
into the Himalayas, which provided material for yet another book— 
Voyages et Chasses dans l Himalaya (1862). In 1864 he made a trip to 
Sierra Leone, and there he met his death. He drowned while attempting 
to ford a river. It was a sad end for a man who claimed that there was 
no more glorious death than under the claws of a lion. No less sad is 
the fact that his fame soon followed him into oblivion; for, naive and 
quixotio though he may; have been, he worked and risked his life for 
better understanding between France and her colony. 


University of Georgia LEE KENNETT 
Athens, Ga. 


l 
8 Lion-hunting expeditions to Algeria were so popularized by Gérard that the Algerian 
lion was extinct by the end of the 19th century. Henry d'Estre, Ed., Mémoires du général 
Ohangarnéer (Paris: Berger-Levrault, 1930), pp. 271-272, note. 
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A Modern Arabic Biography of Muhammad: A Critical Study of Muhammad 
Husayn Haykal's Hayat Muhammad. By Antonie Wessels. Leiden: E. J. Brill, 
1972. 272 pp. Bibliography, Index. 50 guilders. 


Dr. Muhammad Husayn Haykal (1888-1956), one of modern Egypt’s 
liberal thinkers, has recently been the subject of several studies. 
Apart from & memorial volume published in Cairo in 1957 and edited 
by his friend Ahmad Lutfi al-Sayyid, and apart from many articles, 
there are the contributions of B. Johansen, Muhammad Husain 
Haikal: Europa und der Orient im Weltbild eines Agyptischen Liberalen 
(Beirut-Wiesbaden, 1967); Taha ‘Imran Wadi, Li'l-Duktür Muhammad 
Husayn Haykal: Hayatuhu wa Turäthuhu al-Adabi (Cairo, 1969); and 
Husayn Fawzi al-Najjär, Haykal wa Hayat Muhammad: Minhaj fi 
Diräsat al-Tartkh al-Isläms (Cairo, 1970). 

Like al-Najjär but on a larger scale and in greater depth, Antonie 
Wessels has concentrated his study on one single book of Haykal, 
perhaps the greatest, viz., his biography of the Prophet published 
in Cairo in 1935 and currently in its tenth edition since 1969. Haykal’s 
biography was originally published between 1932 and 1934 as serial 
articles in al-Stydsa al-Usbu'iyya, the weekly literary supplement of 
his own daily al-Siyasa al-Yawmiyya which was the organ of the 
political party he helped to found in the 1920s. 

In a feat of careful scholarship, Antonie Wessels has now written 
the genesis of this modern biography of Muhammad and has studied 
its methodology and ite place in modern Arabic literature. In an 
introduction, he notes the phenomenon of writing &bout Muhammad 
in contemporary Arabic literature and gives an account of five works 
by distinguished Egyptians: Taha Husayn’s three-volume work ‘Ala 
Hamish al-Sira (Cairo, 1933, 1937, 1946), Tawfiq al-Hakim’s play 
Muhammad (Cairo, 1936), ‘Abbas Mahmüd al-‘Aggäd’s study ‘Abga- 
riyyat Muhammad (Cairo, 1942), ‘Abd al-Rahmän al-Shargäwi’s book 
Muhammad Rasul al-Hurriyya (Cairo, 1962) and Najib Mahfüz’ novel 
Awläd Hàritnà (Beirut, 1967). He also refers to other biographies and 
studies, including the only one by an Egyptian Christian, namely, 
Nazmi Lüq&'s Muhammad: al-Risala wa'l-Rasul (Cairo, 1959). His 
conclusion is that “Haykal has written the most comprehensive, 
the most systematic and the most complete modern stra, and in so 
doing he has accomplished a work which to this day has not been 
surpassed in the Arabic-speaking world.” 

In Chapter I, Wessels gives some background information about 
Haykal and the intellectual climate in which the book was written. 
He shows that Haykal’s purpose was not only to present to modern 
Muslims a biography of Muhammad written on what Haykal calls 
“a purely scientific basis” but also one that would refute the Western 
orientalists’ criticism of the Prophet and answer the invectives of 
Christian missionaries without, at the same time, falling victim to 
the traditionalism or rigidity of the Muslim conservatives. 

In the next three chapters, Wessels analyzes Haykal’s presentation 
of Muhammad as man and prophet (Ch. II), as husband (Ch. IIT), and 
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as statesman (Ch. IV), these being the aspects which he considers 
typical of Muhammad’s modern image intended for projection and 
illustrative of Haykal’s method. Haykal’s emphasis is on the fact 
that Muhammad was bashar, a human being, yet one who was sinless 
in the proclamation of Islam’s message. Haykal rejects the attribution 
of miracles—except that of the Qur’an—to Muhammad and explains 
rationally certain extraordinary events in Muhammad’s life, though 
his language becomes somewhat mystical when he speaks of the night 
journey and the ascent into heaven. He considers unauthentic the 
Ghar&niq tradition, argues for social and political motives behind 
Muhammad’s several marriages, and describes as defensive or pre- 
emptive all the military campaigns of the Prophet, among other 
things that reek apologetics. 

Wessels does not accept all Haykal’s arguments and rightly points 
out discrepancies in his method, as when he rejects traditional accounts 
in order to support one argument and accepts them in order to support 
another, thus in the final analysis imposing his own bias and under- 
standing on the facts of history. 

In studying the sources of Haykal’s book (Ch. V), Wessels reveals 
with meticulous and detective acumen that Haykal has used Ibn 
Hishém more than any other classical source, though he often re- 
arranges his material, employs it eclectically, and omits his poetry 
and chains of authorities. Furthermore, Wessels shows that aside 
from Emile Dermenghem and William Muir, Haykal has had little 
or no direct knowledge. of Western works on Muhammed and that 
he knew of orientalists through these two sources primarily. However, 
he knew enough of them to adopt unavowedly some of their findings 
supporting his view and, more often, to attempt a refutation of their 
negative criticisms of the Prophet. In conclusion, Wessels recognizes 
that, though partly apologetic, Haykal’s was a response to a generally 
equally apologetic and sometimes polemical position on the side of 
orientalists and missionaries. He concedes, with Haykal, that. the 
book is only “the beginning of the scientific study of the life of Muham- 
mad in Arabic.” 

It is unfortunate that many more than the errata acknowledged 
have crept into the book. Otherwise, this is a very readable piece of 
scholarly work in which the author has demonstrated a real grasp 
of his sources and a deep analytical power used objectively to produce 
& book which will be necessary for all who are interested in Haykal 
or in modern Islam and Arabic literature. 


The Hartford Seminary Foundation Issa J. BOULLATA 


1 
Islamic Rationalism : The Ethics of ‘Abd al-Jabbar. By George F. Hourani. Ox- 
ford: Oxford University Press, 1971. xii plus 158 pp. $6.50. 


This pioneer study undertakes a reconstruction of the ethical theory 
of the Mu‘tazilite ‘Abd al-Jabbär (d. 1024/5), a theory dispersed 
in his voluminous writings. It also draws attention to the remarkable 
similarity between it and certain types of modern British intuitive 
ethieal theory. : 
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Due largely to the efforts of Egyptian scholars in the last twenty 
years, a great number of ‘Abd al-Jabbär’s works have been discovered 
and published, providing us with a wealth of new material for the 
study of Mu'tazilism. ‘Abd al-Jabbär, for one thing, often quotes 
at length from earlier Mu'tazilite writings now lost; but more than 
this, his theological expositions, acute and exhaustive, represent 
Mu'tazilite thought at its maturity. His ethical theory, which intro- 
duces subtle refinements and reformulations to the Mu'tazilite position, 
is highly sophisticated and difficult. Professor Hourani's very able 
reconstruction of it in this monograph is a significant contribution to 
both the study of Mu'tazilism and the history of ethics. 

‘Abd al-Jabbär’s theory rests on the two premises basic to Mu'ta- 
zilism; namely, (a) that the moral values of certain acts are known 
rationally, either directly (intuitively) or inferentially, and (b) that, 
with the exception of religious prescriptions for ritual and worship 
(which for ‘Abd al-Jabbàr are objectively good but only in the instru- 
mental sense of good), the moral values of acts are intrinsic to them. 
But, as Professor Hourani’s reconstruction brings out, it is a compre- 
hensively worked out version of the Mu‘tazilite theory that bears 
the stamp of an original end perceptive mind. There are many dis- 
tinctive features in it, for example, criticisms of earlier Mu‘tazilite 
positions, answers to objections and a critique of Ash'arite ethical 
theory. Its most distinctive feature, however, is its stress on the 
concepts of a ground (‘tlla) and an aspect (wajh) of a ground, the 
inherent causal determinants of an act that render it objectively 
good or evil, praiseworthy or blameworthy. Thus, for example, accord- 

to ‘Abd al-Jabbär, in the class of acts involving injustice or wrong- 
doing (zulm), wrongdoing itself is the ground that renders such acts 
always evil The parallel, however, cannot be maintained without 
qualification of all classes of acts. In the case of acts involving the 
infliction of pain, there may be aspects that would render such acta 
good, not evil; for example, the painful effort exerted in one's attain- 
ment of knowledge is clearly good. 

The reconstruction of this theory, which begins with a succinct 
statement of ‘Abd al-Jabbär’s epistemology, includes three carefully 
worked out tables that sum up much of its structure and inner logie. 
The exposition is carried out in terms of numerous passages from 
‘Abd al-Jabbür that are translated and commented on. There are 
also criticisms of aspects of the theory and interpretations that resolve 
apparent difficulties. The book is very readable, presenting an abstract 
and technical theory in a clear and interesting manner. It remains 
a specialized study, however, though an extremely good one. 


University of Toronto MIoHAEL E. MARMURA 
Canada 


Le Thème de l'Aliénation dans le Roman Maghrébin d'Expresslon Frangalse 
de 1952 à 1956. By Isaao Yetiv. Sherbrooke, Québec: Centre d'Études des 
Littératures d'Expression Frangaise, 1972. 243 pp. $6.00. 


Various kinds of readers are likely to find something to attract 
them in this lucid work of literary criticism. In order to analyze some 
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socially significant novels coming out of colonial North Africa, the 
&uthor blends interreligion, sociology of religion, psychology, and 
modern history. Isaac Yetiv, the critic, remains discreetly in the 
background, but he does not hide the fact that he writes as a son 
of the Maghrib in “exile.” 

The books chosen to be analyzed are works of the imagination, 
but they are also autobiographical, in that their authors went through 
the same painful process as did the characters in their stories, by 
adopting French culture, and then finding themselves rejected both 
by their native environment and by the foreigners after whose ways 
they had aspired. 

In the structure of the book the novelists are classified according 
to the image of a three-surfaced prism. "The clear light of French 
culture is refracted through the prism into bands of different colors" 
(p.48). First there is the French Christian surface, represented by 
Albert Camus and Jean Sénac. Another is the Muslim di nes surface, 
seen in Driss Chraibi, a Moroccan, and in Mouloud Mammeri and 
Djamila Debéche, Algerians. The third surface of the prism is the 
Jewish one, and Albert Memmi of Tunisia is its representative novelist. 

This classification according to religion underscores a significant 
feature of North African life. As Yetiv says, the literature of this 
area "expresses the ethnic group. In the Maghribi context, religion 
is the primary factor of ethnicity” (p. 48). This is true even in the case 
of the French author, Camus. His socio-political alienation, due to a 
liberal stand against French colonialism, and & subsequent rejection 
by the Algerians whom he had wanted to defend, was not explicitly 
Christian. But to most North Africans everything that comes from 
Europe is ‘Christian,’ as some European unbelievers working in the 
Maghrib are finding out today to their vexation. So, the poignancy 
of Camus’ case is compounded by the fact that he reflects a certain 
Christian specificity, even though he probably did not intend to do so. 
Camus and Sénac, a poet, help to fill out the prism image, but Yetiv 
does not dwell on their works. 

Driss Chraibi is an outrageously rebellious Muslim who renounces 
Islam, only to wander in a nebulous world of cultural hybridity. 

Mouloud Mammeri’s ‘novels réveal a more serene spirit. His dis- 
enchantment with his own culture is expressed in nuances of com- 
passion and of patience, with the suggestion of a possible reconciliation 
with it. 

Djamila Debéche, & Aa feminist even as early as 1947, uses 
her pen to depict the peculiarly intense isolation of the Westernized 

erian woman. 

Albert Memmi receives more detailed attention than the other 
novelists. His is an involved alienation, described as three-fold: 
cultural, as an intellectual North African; ethnic, as a Jew; and 
social, as the son of a poor artisan. His novels contain particularly 
acute studies in self-analysis. 

The ‘prism’ design is preceded by a fifty-page introduction, dealing 
with the nature of the French colonizing effort in North Africa. The 
book closes with some remarks on the period after 1956, and the 
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prospects for the future of North African literature in the French 
language. The novelists of cultural alienation are thus seen in their 
proper perspective, writing during a short five-year period, expressing, 
as it were, & measure of the human price of cultural domination by 
a colonial power, and then quickly giving way to the literature of 
nationalism. 

This original and profound study should win a choice place in the 
growing bibliography of North African literature in French (Jean 
Déjeux lists 1,362 items for Algeria alone, published during the years 
1945-1970. Revue de l'Occident Musulman et de la Méditerranée, No. 10, 
1971, pp. 111-282). 


Tunis, Tunisia R. Marston SrxiGHT 


The Oxford English-Arabic Dictionary of Current Usage. Ed. by N. 8. Doniach. 
Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1972. xii plus 1392 pp. $41.00. 


After nearly ten years in preparation, this dictionary is at last 
available to students of English and Arabic. Having about 20,000 
main entries based mostly on the Concise Oxford Dictionary and the 
Advanced Learner’s Dictionary of Current English, it purports to 
present the current usage of English and to offer Arabic equivalents 
that are claimed to be equally current. 

The task of presenting a constantly changing living language is 
quite complicated by itself, but to present it in terms of another 
living language which is also constantly changing is doubly so. How- 
ever, the team of scholars whom N. 8. Doniach employed either 
full-time or part-time to help in this task have to a great extent 
succeeded in achieving this aim under his editorship. They were for 
the most part native speakers of either English or Arabic, though not 
all were linguists, 

Arab purists will not be satisfied with many Arabic equivalents, 
particularly those that border on the slang or those that smack of 
regional dialects. But to many students, this very quality may be 
a redeeming factor since it is the professed purpose of the dictionary 
not to be merely a word-for-word glossary but a tool to assist in under- 
standing the current usage at various levels ranging from formal 
literary English to colloquial English and slang English. Thus the 
approximation of Arabic equivalents at about the same level of usage 
may be legitimately considered one feature of this dictionary in which 
it is breaking new ground. 

It must be noted, however, that some Arabic usages mentioned 
are so limited to a particular region or a particular class that they 
cannot hope to be explanatory of their English equivalents to the 
majority of Arabs. Luckily, most have been supplemented by more 
universally understood Arabic usages. On the other hand, some 
English expressions are so alien to Arab culture that they have needed 
long Arabic explanations. The Arabic equivalent of ‘poached eggs’ 
sounds like directions on how to make them, that for ‘mince-pie’ like 
a recipe, but that for ‘innings’ remains as unintelligible as ever. How- 
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ever, the presentation of words in context and in a framework of 
usage has helped to bridge the cultural gulf. 

Considering its size, the dictionary is amazingly rich. It does not 
contain words like ‘jackknife’ but includes such expressions as ‘before 
you could say Jack Robinson’ and ‘before you could say knife.’ I find 
its interest in such idioms praiseworthy and its attempt to render 
them in Arabic felicitous, vide ‘in plain English’ which is equated, 
among other renderings, with b "L Arabs, i.e., in [plain] Arabic. 

A word of commendation must be said of the calligraphers who 
patiently wrote out the Arabic so beautifully, namely, G. D. Spinney 
for the first thousand pages and, for the rest, Fuad H. Megally, who 
also spent the last five years on the dictionary as full-time assistant 
editor. 


The Hartford Seminary Foundation Issa J. BOULLATA 


Islamic Education: Its Traditions and Modernization into the Arab National 
Systems. By A. L. Tibawi. London: Luzao and Company Ltd., 1972. 226 pp. plus 
appendices, bibliography .and index. £4.50. $14.50. 


Professor A. L. Tibawi, the former senior education officer in British 
mandated Palestine and: author of ten previous volumes in Arabic 
and English, presents in this book a survey of education in the fourteen 
states that belong to the Arab League. He begins with an historical 
section of eighty-seven pages in which he describes traditional Islamic 
education. Tibawi explains how this heritage later came to be modern- 
ized. Two chapters that;&re devoted to Arab educational theory are 
worthy of special mention. One traces traditional Muslim views 
regarding learning and schooling, such as those that were held by 
al-Ghazäli and Ibn Khaldün. The other analyzes the philosophy of 
educational modernization in the Arab world, especially as it was 
articulated by Shaykh Muhammad 'Abduh of al-Azhar in Egypt. 

Sketohes of the educational systems in the Arab states as they have 
been developed since World War I until about 1967 occupy the néxt 
one hundred pages or so. Each includes a concise summary of the 
recent history of the country under discussion. Although these tend 
to be descriptive essays, some critical material is also included. 

The book concludes with thirty pages of analytical discussion and 
critique regarding the impact that Arab nationalism has had on 
Islamic education. Tibawi recognizes that the modernists never 
succeeded in creating an educational rationale that could rival the 
appeal that traditional. Muslim learning still has for the masses. 
Unfortunately, the new Western schools grew up as rivals of the 
institutions that were associated with the Islamic heritage, creating 
a dichotomy that still generates social friction. This tension is increased 
by gaps in the educational ladders in most of the modern Arab states. 
Little attention, for example, has been paid to the special needs of 
students who come from illiterate homes. A serious drop-out rate 
results in educational wastage when the children leave school before 
they have achieved either functional literacy or viable vocational 
training. The fact is that the Arab states still suffer from the scholastic 
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nature of their Islamic educational heritage. This has been injected 
into the elitist school systems that were introduced by the European 
colonial powers. As a result, Arab technical and vocational schools 
tend to be after-thoughts that attract relatively few students and 
have to struggle in order to survive on the fringes of the educational 
establishment. Also, educational planning designed to develop the 
human resources of these countries is still rudimentary and often is 
handicapped by a lack of dependable economic and population data. 
Tibawi well expresses the dilemma which Arabs pose to their schools 
because they have strong perennialist expectations that education 
can help them regain their glorious past, while at the same time they 
also want schools that will revitalize society by thoroughly modernizing 
it. 

Islamic Education is a valuable addition to our scholarly resources 
on the Arab World. The attention that Tibawi gives to educational 
theory is noteworthy, although the limited size of the volume has 
prevented the author from studying Arab philosophies of education 
in detail. The factual surveys of education in fourteen Arab countries 
are brief, but insightful, and are supplemented in the bibliography 
by some additional reading suggestions for each country. These, 
however, neglect periodical sources on contemporary Arab education. 
In short, this small book helps meet a critical need felt by comparative 
and international educators for more scholarly studies of current 
education in Muslim societies. It should also assist general students 
of culture and development in North Africa and the Middle East. 


The University of Connechout FRANK A. STONE 
Storrs, Conn. 


God and Man In Contemporary Christian Thought. Edited, with an Introduc- 
tion by Charles Malik. Beirut: American University of Beirut Centennial Publi- 
cations, 1970. xxxvi plus 148 pp. 


It is almost tantamount to impudence to attempt reviewing a book 
of this nature—the Proceedings of the “Philosophy Symposium" 
in the year of the Centenary of the A.U.B.—impudent for an ordinary 
mortal, hardly *with it' in the upper reaches of philosophy ; but even 
more 80 when the biographical sketches of the ten chosén men (most 
folk will be glad that eight of the essays are in English; French and 
Arabic being the vehicle of two) are followed by an Introduction to 
what each had to say by a former president of the United Nations 
General Assembly. The fact that Professor Malik's more intimate 
assessments of the contributions must be read first and last implies 
the temptation to be content with the verdict of the specialist. In any 
case, there are quotations from his ‘digests’ which will be found useful 
in wider contexts of ecumenicity than the audiences who first enjoyed 
the originals. 

I should like to content myself in this review with quotations from 
the various contributions (even if random) without specifying the 
actual author. Thus: “There are truths beyond all science and scien- 
tists.” “The will of Him who conquered the world is bound always 
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to win in the end.” "A Christianity perpetually nostalgic for the 
desert from which it sprang; a Christianity hoping for a meeting with 
Muslims in dialogue and love.” “The Near East witnessed in its history 
the sublimest visions of God." “The Book of Acts is a necessary pre- 
requisite [italics mine] for the understanding of the unspeakable 
tragedy of Near Eastern experience now and throughout history." 
“Theology becomes . . . an intellectual escape from a veritable obfusca- 
tion of personal sin and repentance.” “The attempts in communist 
countries to replace the Corpus Christianum by a corpus Marxisticum 
have not proved to be effective.” “Which God is dead ?” “The Churches 
have realised that they have failed to give that prophetic witness 
to the world which their own ‘raison d’être demands." “It was the 
behaviour of the Crusaders in Greek lands which inflamed the hatred 
of the Greeks against things Latin." "The most awkward problem 
which ... still separates the Orthodox and Roman Christians is that 
of the infallibility of the Pope." “Everyone is quite convinced that 
faith and action are inseparable.” “More truthfulness in our relation- 
ship to the other world religions.” “One can be fundamentally untruth- 
ful without ever having told a lie.” “We should rid ourselves of the 
out-of-date and often ridiculous clerical pomp and luxury especially 
in liturgy.” “St. Paul ... applied the Kerygma to the intellectual 
and existential structure of our time." “Is human life worth living ? 
... No tribe nor people has been found that has not been moved by 
a guiding belief of this kind.” “Are we not grateful to the critics and 
rebels?" “We can Christianly wait. ... In the Semitic tongue, the 
word to wast and the word to hope have the same root." “In this twen- 
tieth century ... man’s soul cannot find the fulfilment of its deepest 
aspirations from the bonds of mechanism ... unless it is given the 
possibility of entering the realm of its true nature ... the mystical 
incarnation of God.” 

Appropriating, and generalizing, one phrase in conclusion: "the 
big problem, of course, is .. .. reconciliation.” This means that when 
all is said and done Jesus remains “the Way, the Truth and the Life” 
—the rather neglected factor in the life of the world today. 


Redhill, Surrey, England Erro F. F. Brsgop 


God and Man in Contemporary Islamic Thought. Edited, with an Introduction 
by Charles Malik. Beirut: American University of Beirut Centennial Publications, 
1972. 214 pp. 


The actual Centennial date was 1966; the companion Christian 
volume is also reviewed in this issue. Scholarship still grows amon 
“the cedars of Lebanon” and nothing but the “Voice of the Lor 
shall break them,” so that between them these two volumes constitute 
a reverberating echo of that Voice of God made known through man 
—till Voz Populi becomes as unified as Voz Dei. These books have 
brought us one stage further, anyhow, in mutual understanding and 
hope. i 

Charles Malik—Arabic does without the 's'—all the more ‘singular,’ 
as is the editor of what a dozen other scholars writing or lecturing in 
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three different languages had or have to say. Memory goes back to 
the spring of 1947, when the Bicentennial Celebrations of the Uni- 
versity of Princeton took the form of devoting the insides of successive 
weeks to the discussion by chosen groups of specialized subjects, 
scientific, historical, mathematical. One such week brought together 
(mostly from the United States) people concerned one way or another 
for the Near Hast. By general agreement it was decided to avoid politics 
till the Friday evening, when an invitation had been accepted by 
Dr. Charles Malik, then his country’s representative to the United 
States, to come over from Washington and open his own heart as he 
faced the future and other people’s minds. He did both that Friday 
evening and spared no pains in his condemnation of Britain and the 
United States for sharing responsibility for an upheaval in the Eastern 
Mediterranean—a policy tantamount (for how long no one could 
know) to the deliberate ruination of an entire nation. Suddenly Dr. 
Malik dropped his notes; and saying once more that he took back 
nothing in his indictment of Britain and America for their share in 
the approaching tragedy, yet in his heart he had the prayer that 
through the wrong inflicted on an innocent people, the path of suffering 
as a way of life that the Muslim world had refused to acknowledge 
through a millennium and more might be frankly realised. 

It is in this same conviction—a convinced Christian seeing all that 
is best in Islam and yearning for the taking of the final step and all 
that it involves—that Dr. Malik writes the Introduction. In point 
of fact, it seems almost impertinent to review the book—a reprint of 
the Introduction would suffice. There is a short biographical note on 
each of the contributors, who are by no means all Near Easterners. 
There are essays for the mystic and the skeptic; for the lawyer and 
the artist; for the philosopher and those dealing with the issues of 
the modern age, which probably reflect the West’s pressures during 
the first half of the current century on the countries of the heat-belt 
of the world in the scramble for power. It is this that will make many 
readers grateful for the essay devoted to Africa. There are phrases 
that non-Muslims should be glad to quote, that Islam is “being in 
tune with God”; or that in Islam you are encouraged to “comprehend 
the beauty of outward form"—about the only place where detail 
commends itself is in the script that Arabs love so well, and taken on 
in other languages, even if pronunciation is left to look after itself. 

If personal intrusion into & review be permitted, the reviewer is 
grateful for the first of the two Arabic essays; as it was in Tripoli 
that he learned to walk again; and in Tripoli that the ‘calamity’ of 
the Palestinian refugees was brought home, when Tripolitan Christians 
insisted on a visit to families expelled from home—almost from history. 
The insistence was 'Malikite' in the best sense we can give it today. 


Redhill, Surrey, England Ezio EF. F. BisHop 
Jordan: A Study In Political Development, 1921-1965. By Naseer H. Aruri. The 
Hague: Martinus Nijhoff, 1972. xiii plus 206 pp. DG 34.—. 


The book under review is a good addition to the literature on the 
State of Jordan. Many earlier works in English on the subject have 
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been either romantic or like a travelogue. Aruri utilizes excellent and 
original source material. 

It becomes obvious, though, that the author is of Palestinian 
origin, politically sympathetic to the Palestinian point-of-view rather 
than to the viewpoint of the Jordanian inside Jordan. He sadly bogs 
down with the very same arguments that have plagued West Bankers 
(Palestinians) and East Bankers (Jordanians) since 1948, and par- 
tieularly since 1967. He tends to be parochial in his thinking—the very 
thing he holds against the “less sophisticated" East Bankers. 

There is a persistent note of lack of sympathy, if not outright 
hostility, to the Hashemite dynasty, whether Abdullah or Husain, 
throughout the book. The Hashemites, like all Arabs, made their 
Share of mistakes. East.and West Bank nationalists disliked their 
cooperation with imperialism and their obvious role as middlemen 
for the British. Yet when the author tries not to give them credit 
even when credit is due, he loses a good bit of credibility. A case in 
point is Aruri’s questionable remarks (pp. 41 ff.) regarding the Chris- 
tians of Jordan. He states that the Hashemite regime “courts their 
[the Christians] favor partly as a gesture to the Christian world in 
the West, with which the Christians of Jordan maintain close ties." 
This is a doubtful assertion. For beyond the unmistakably favorable 
proportional representation which the Christians definitely enjoy, 
they are, in my estimation, treated equally by the regime. The author 
says as much when he: writes (p.41) that the Christian economic 
prowess “did not gain them any privileges.” 

In something of the same vein (p. 81) i writes that historians 
Madi and Mousa “claim” that Abdullah’s personal intervention. ... 
Right after that he states that one Werner Goldner “wrote” something 
or other. Obviously, Aruri is giving more credibility to Goldner on 
Arab affairs than to two Arab historians, simply because they were 
erediting Abdullah with: some deed. 

There is also the impression, particularly in chapters VII and VIII 
dealing with the Baghdad Pact and inter-Arab relations, that Aruri 
casts the Jordanians as the mainstay of conservatism and the regime, 
while the Palestinians play the role of revolutionaries. This, in my 
estimation, is sheer simplification. Jordanians, like other people, 
come in all shades. Many, for sure, saw their economic, political and 
philosophical salvation with the regime. Others did not. I am sure 
this is also true of other groupings in Jordan. 

There are various editing mistakes and some factual ones. For 
instance: the Sykes-Picót Agreement was made in 1916, not 1915 
(p. 16); Kamel Abu-Jaber’s name was spelled differently twice (p. 94 
and p. 194), and his book was published in Syracuse, not Rochester, 
New York; the date on page 74 should be 1938 not 1838; the name 
of al-Sharida (p.28) should be transliterated al-Shurayyidah; and 
the name Kharman in the footnote on page 40 should, I believe, 
be Khurma. l 

In his summary, Aruri attempts to fit the Jordanian situation into 
the framework of generalizations about the Third World made by 
Lucian Pye and Roy Macridis, generalizations that may or may not 
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be valid. The societal gaps that “militate against consensus" in Jordan 
are to be found in the First and the Second developed worlds, and may 
very well be exaggerated. One can also argue that there $s a major 
consensus between Palestinians and Jordanians, aside from their 
common Arab heritage, and that is, in the warding off of the ever- 
present menace of Israel. The author himself alludes to this fact 
often enough. It seems legitimate to speculate, therefore, that perhaps 
he is judging Jordan's “nation-building” from the viewpoint of the 
defeat of 1967 and the civil war of 1970. Now, if Jordan had won 
the war with Israel in 1967, one may strongly suspect that Husain's 
stock as a nation-builder would have been much higher. For it is still 
true that nothing succeeds like success. A lesson the Arabs generally 
(Jordanians, Palestinians, Egyptians, lraqis, Syrians, etc.) have not 
yet seemingly learned, is that the Israeli problem is bigger than they 
suspect, because it involves international Zionism and its backers 
in the West. And just like the Wretched of the Earth Fanon spoke of, 
rather than join hands to avoid another disastrous defeat and further 
occupation by Israel, the Arabs indulge in scapegoatism, factionalism 
and self-hatred. This phenomenon is to be found in the Palestinian 
liberation movement itself. 

This reviewer finds the last three chapters the best part of the study. 
And regardless of the few limitations mentioned above, the work 
generally is a good addition to the literature about Jordan, its internal 
economic and political structure, its inter-Arab relations, and its 
relations with the world. 


State University of New York Faiz B. ABu-JABER 
Oswego, N. Y. 


The Broken Sword of Justice: America, Israel and the Palestinian Tragedy. 
By Margaret Arakie. London: Quartet Books Limited, 1973. Midway Edition. 
105 pp. Selected bibliography and index. £1.50. 


This is one of those books whose concluding chapter should be read 
‘first and last.’ Well written, it would be glad reading, if it were not 
80 sad. It clears up misunderstandin uid dispels an ignorance that 
still survives in some quarters after half a century; and it uncovers 
the scheming or designs of irresponsible politicians—based as it is not 
on theorizing but the authority of personal experience. 

In the early autumn of 1948 the present reviewer was visited by 
an old Palestinian friend, who with his family was ejected from his 
home at midnight the previous December. They had lived on their 
own land on Mount Carmel; and the two Jewish families who occupied 
the flats above their own did their best to prevent the cruel and 
unwarrantable action of the Haganah. He related his full story that 
afternoon in Tripoli, telling it in Arabic. When he rose to go he broke 
into English with, “Do you realize that it is your country and America 
who have played the part of Judas Iscariot in our betrayal?” Five 
years later we met unexpectedly in Beirut, and in the ensuing con- 
versation we asked if he still held to the opinion he had expressed in 
Tripoli. The answer was affirmative. A few days later I was in Nahr 
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al-Barid beyond Tripoli. They were a solid Muslim group and I was 
asked to try to find relatives who had been rate from each 
other since 1948. A crowd soon gathered and after hearing their 
‘stories,’ one of them said suddenly in Arabic: “Since we have been 
here we have come to realize that it wasn’t just the Jews who drove us 
from our homes; it was because Britain and America wanted it.” 
Margaret Arakie’s book is just a straightforward commentary on these 
Christian-Muslim verdicts. 

The background to the policy that brought about the Balfour Decla- 
ration, and the willingness of the Cabinet with one exception to 'expe- 
riment’ with the lives of men, women and children in a country that did 
not belong to the ‘experimenters’ is told in moderate and unvarnished 
directness. Balfour's niece was on the same adventurous note on 
Whitsunday Evening 1937, when she told the Cambridge Zionists 
to join the O.T.C. in order to “fight in Palestine." The unblushing 
intrigue that lies behind the narrative of the early days would have 
the agreement of the more ordinary resident Britons of the day, 
who so often said, “Will the English never, never learn?” Familiar 
in those days were the names of Weizmann and McMahon, and the 
doublets of Sykes-Picot and King-Crane. Most of the White Papers 
were really documents written in the blood that was bound to flow 
—anywhere when injustice is backed by forces. Secret pledges sooner 
or later see the light—so that ‘moderation’ is naturally hard to come by. 
The Balfour ‘experiment’ was even boosted by the merchandise of 
prophecy (so-called). “That will only make it more interesting,” 
There are two commissions before the end of Chapter I—the start 
of the sorry procession of the decades still ahead. “The British had 
now to announce their promised plan for a settlement.” Commissions 
were offset by delegations. Whitehall ruled as best it could without 
consent or overmuch consultation with those who knew Palestine 
pre-1914. 

The next chapter as the story unfolds tells of the “Palestine Munich" 
—the first of a series, so to speak, as Western politicians in the next 
decades seem to have thought of ‘peace’ as the ‘absence of tension’ 
rather than ‘the presence of justice.’ The name of Ben Gurion becomes 
better known. Zionist leadership started on its course of controlling 
rather than cajoling American politicians. In London Whitehall must 
have known from the band of dedicated men—apart from unofficial 
Britons—the attitude of ;the ‘people who belonged,’ even if there was 
no desire to canvass opinions that might have helped. The White 
House with all the information available from the missionary electorate 
of decades preferred to risk the loss of a reputation for ‘well-doing’ 
from Cairo in most directions of the compass. The time had come for 
“securing the introduction of Palestine resolutions into both houses 
of Congress.” 

Meanwhile (as the book increasingly speaks for itself in moderate 
terms, since the author herself becomes involved), “a gigantic refugee 
problem had been building up.” This of course affected people in 
various countries of Europe as a result of Hitler and all that; and 
these included numbers of Jews. But the difference between the 
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European and the Palestine problems was not fortuitous so far as the 
Allies were concerned but selfishly deliberate. So far as the latter is 
concerned, it was for the most part unexpected and deliberate. Up till 
today there are people who refuse to believe that there was & planned 
massacre at Dair Yasin (and elsewhere). This is true to the extent that 
some Palestinians did not realize what was happening until it did, 
while the neighboring countries were mostly taken by surprise. For 
the city dwellers did not doubt that the District Commissioners had 
plans set for handing over responsibility to a United Nations that 
failed to function. Of course, as the author tells, there had been inci- 
dents that either came to nothing or worse—the forlorn hope of the 
Anglo-American Committee of Enquiry, one of whose members became 
Truman's first United States Ambassador in Tel Aviv; and the blowing 
up of the Annex to the King David Hotel in Jerusalem, with the loss 
of ninety-one lives. It is almost childish to talk about ‘Arab terrorists’ 
today, as so much of the Zionist-controled media do. There was 
Russia, too. (In the Tripoli experience at Nahr al-Barid already 
mentioned, one speaker remarks that “Communism was round the 
corner.") The chapter on “The Palestinians" should be examined here, 
with its reference to Musa Alami's Palestine is My Country. Some 
Christian families, though less than 10 per cent of the population, 
could claim an ancestry not just dating back thirteen centuries but 
(as one put it) “since the days of the Apostles.” Why should they any 
less than others resent the partition of their country ? Perhaps partition 
plans can never succeed, in part because they divide countries at 
parallels of latitude. 


In truth it was the growing collapse of an imperialistic regime 
that had had its day which enforced the surrender of the Mandate by 
Great Britain. The understanding Mr. Bevin had been forced to throw 
in his hand—to many he appeared the first Foreign Minister since Sir 
Edward Grey who understood; and in his time it was not the map of 
Europe that was 'rolled up,’ but the map of the Near Eastern World. 
In the New Testament there are two distinct traditions as to how 
Judas Iscariot met his end. The Matthean account has him see his 
terrible blunder too late; the financial transaction is flung back in 
the Sanctuary itself, to be greeted by highpriestly scorn. Their counter- 
part had done their work at the United Nations through the power 
politics of the wealthiest nation on earth. “What is that to us, see 
thou to that." It was the wrong motives coupled with the disconcerting 
attitude that the words of Jesus probably evoked that caused the 
downfall. The mixed motives in later history of Balfour, Lloyd George 
and Churchill were but the echo of the earlier betrayal; and their 
successors were left to make the best of it. Judas, ‘bad enough’ to 
realize his infamy, proved good enough not to bear 'the burden of 
his guilt.' That was why he went and hanged himself. The Lukan and 
Johannine account of the Satanic inroads into human nature with 
their political intrigues in alliance with Judas are far more sympto- 
matic of the White House than of Whitehall. If Britain may do well 
to hang her head in shame, the Zionist policy that yet dogs the steps 
of all too many in Washington will ultimately come from within. 


P 
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In this tradition Judas “burst asunder in the midst’’—it was something 
of that nature that happened in the Crusading Exodus. Where the 
evil forces are united is in “the field of blood.” The author mentions 
Charles Malik in this context of this underhanded, journalistic galli- 
maufry of ambition, jealousy and uninhibited economic imperialism 
—the man who might have been heeded saved the reputation of the 
United States in the lands of the Near East. Unwillingness to learn 
as for Britain appears to have been the hallmark of the Pentagon. 

Another figure that came into the headlines—largely through 
(in the author's words) the “Whirlpools round Suez" (the swan song 
of Britain's Near Eastern failures} was the president of Egypt. He was 
one of those who 'tumbled' to the gravity of the impasse through 
personal encounter at the retreat at Faluja. There were those who 
hoped at the time that the other president, Eisenhower, would accom- 
plish more than the withdrawal from Sinai; but it was just a lull in 
the storm that was brewing throughout the decade, and gave time 
for the worst to be developed—to say nothing of the growth of the 
refugee population in more than just the neighboring countries, with 
the generations of the dispossessed learning the possibilities of hate, 
as it was never known in Palestine, at least since 1517. The difference 
between the two Semitic races that had found a shelter in the United 
States was that for the most part the Arab section tended to ‘American- 
ize’ but the Hebrew (albeit with notable and worthy exceptions) 
maintained a ‘dualism’ which never rid itself of nationalism; and 
Zionism became the betrayal of the Judaism that gave birth to proph- 
ecy from Jeremiah to'Buber—and idealism was filehed from the 
armory of the United Nations. The author brings the reader up-to-date 
with the chapter on “The Arab-Israeli Conflict in the 1972 American 
Elections.” Reading it one wonders if the next state in the United 
States will be located in the eastern Mediterranean. That brings in 
how best to get the oil we want. 

What makes this book a difficult one to review properly is the 
personal familiarity with the subject in an intimate relationship during 
those oritical years from 1922-1949—the years when those who foresaw 
the tragedy not looming on the horizon so much as on the doorstep— 
and the blank refusal of politicians around the world to read the signs 
of the times. It is in the hands of the United States to remove the 
“seemingly indefinite injustice to the Palestine Arabs.” The phrase 
occurs in the last paragraph of a book in which the previous paragraphs 
are echoed in part or whole by thousands. 


Redhill, Surrey, England Esıc F. F. BrsHop 


Arab Culture and Society in Change. Compiled by John J. Donohue, Maurice 
P. Martin, Joseph P. O'Kane, and Joseph L. Ryan. Beirut: Der El-Mashreg 
Publishers, 1973. xli plus 318 pp. $ 15.00. 


This is a partially annotated bibliography of about 5,000 books 
and articles in English, French, German, and Italian that have ap- 
eared since World War I on various aspects of oulture and change 
in the Arab world. It'is the first publication of the Center for the 
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Study of the Modern Arab World, established in 1971 at St. Joseph's 
University in Beirut. 

The usefulness and dependability of a bibliography for research 
may be judged by its comprehensiveness, organization, and accuracy. 
The bibliography under review has high scores on all three of these 
qualities, though it leaves room for some improvement. 


It is obvious that no bibliography on the Arab world is complete if 
it has no references to books and articles in Arabic; furthermore, no 
such bibliography is adequately informative if it does not include 
titles in Spanish, Russian, Hebrew, and other languages that have 
significant research published in them on the Arab world. The com- 
pilers realize this fact and have hopes that future bibliographies of 
their Center will include works in other languages, practical considera- 
tions having now dictated a limitation to the four languages of the 
present volume. 

The bulk of the material in this bibliography covers the period 
1914-1971, except for some entries of publications appearing before 
World War I and a few after December 1971. This limitation of date 
is understandable, since any cutoff date is inevitably arbitrary. It is 
even more understandable, indeed acceptable, when 1t is realized that 
two-thirds of the entries have appeared in the period 1960-1971, and 
over three-quarters after 1949. This recent proliferation speaks of the 
growing importance of the Arab world as well as the progressing 
application of social sciences to the study of modern Arab culture in 
change, though Egypt seems to be the country most studied while 
Iraq, Sudan, Libya, and Yemen seem to be the least. 

The bibliography is arranged in fifteen sections, the first being on 
acculturation in general and the last being termed 'supplementary.' 
The thirteen sections in between deal with cultural change in all 
aspects of modern Arab life. Most sections have been divided into 
subsections either by countries or by themes. Notwithstanding this 
organization, the user of the bibliography will have to plod through 
many titles before achieving his end, since the indices are based mainly 
on names of authors or of persons mentioned in titles and annotations. 
A minor attempt has been made to index six selected subjects, and & 
bookmark that comes with the book offers some thematio help which 
is not detailed and not different from that of the table of contente. 
The proper names indices cannot hope to cover all the material in the 
bibliography; witness, for example, how a researcher interested in 
Ahmad Amin is liable to miss U. Rizzitano’s article, "L'attività 
editoriale del ‘Comitato di composizione, traduzione ed edizione' del 
Cairo (1914-1938)," Oriente Moderno, XX, 1 (1940), 31-38, if he depends 
on the names indices, for Ahmad Amin’s name appears neither in the 
title of the article nor in the brief English annotation following it. 

The compilers have overlooked periodicals like the Journal of 
Arabic Literature, Le Muséon, the Journal of the Economic and Social 
History of the Orient, and a few others. But no one will minimize their 
contribution on that score, for they have included about 700 perio- 
dicals in addition to collective works, proceedings of conferences and 
oolloquia, let alone titles of books and monographs by individual 
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&uthors and quite a few unpublished theses at various universities 
&nd colleges. 

This bibliography is an indispensable reference book and tool of 
research for anyone interested in the modern Arab world. It whets the 
&ppetite of scholars for the future publications of the Center and for 
the results of its efforts at continuous documentation work and specific 
research projects concerning the impact of modernization on Arab 
society. 


The Hartford Seminary Foundation Issa J. BOULLATA 


NOTES OF THE QUARTER 


London Conference of European lslamic Cultural Centers. 


A three-day conference of European Islamic cultural centers was 
held in London, May 18-20, 1973, presided over by the Saudi Ambassa- 
dor to the United Kingdom, ‘Abd al-Rahman al-Hulaysi. Delegates 
from twenty-five organizations in eleven countries attended the 
conference. About 350 people attended the plenary sessions. Among 
the many recommendations made were support of Muslim communities, 
encouragement of Islamic teaching, and establishment of research 
centers which would publish reactions of immigrant Muslims to their 
new environment. 

An Islamic Council of Europe was created, with Salim ‘Azzam, 
adviser in the Saudi Embassy in London, elected secretary-general. 
The Council will draft a constitution, collate information about 
European Muslim communities, liaise with the Islamic Secretariat and 
the Islamic Foreign Ministers' Conference, implement recommendations 
advanced by the working committees, and arrange for a second 
European conference to be held within two years. 

Tunku Abdul-Rahman, Secretary-General of the Islamic Secretariat 
under whose auspices the conference was convened, voiced the hope 
that other regional gatherings would be held in the near future. 


UNESCO Mission to Yemen. 


In September, 1970, UNESCO sponsored & mission to the Yemen 
Arab Republic for the purpose of studying and evaluating ancient 
books and manuscripts held both in private and public hands. Professor 
Yusuf Ibish (Department of Political Science, American University 
of Beirut) has reported the results in the AUB Twelfth Annual Research 
Report (1970-1971) published in 1973. - 

Within the time limits of the mission, Professor Ibish and his 
colleague, Professor Mahmoud al-Ghul, were able to examine materials 
in three centers—at San‘a’, Ta'izz and Zabid. The three main holdings 
in San‘a’ consisted of about 8000 manuscripts and 4200 printed books: 
the al-Wagf collection, virtually unknown outside Yemen, is roughly 
catalogued; the Musüdarát collection, confiscated from the royal 
family since the revolution of 1962, is not catalogued ; and the holdings 
of the late Im&m Yahyä have been listed, but not printed. The manu- 
scripts of Imäm Ahmad at the Museum in Ta ‘izz include Old Testament 
scrolls in Hebrew which are of interest. The material in Zabid is in 
private collections. 

These ancient manuscripts and books cover the whole range of 
Arab Muslim learning and culture from ddab (belles lettres) to juris- 
prudence and astronomy. Among the items of special significance are 
Mu'tazila texts based on Aristotelian logic and direct translations 
from Greek to Arabic. They preserve an important missing link in 
the transmission of Greek culture to the Islamic world. It had been 
thought that Mu'tazila literature had been destroyed during the 
persecutions of the Mu'tazila in the 10th century; that they exist in 
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Yemen is of sondidarablo importance. Álso of interest are the Zaydi 
theology textbooks, which were directly influenced by Mu'tazilism, 
and the Himyarite inscriptions, which contain much historical infor- 
mation at pre-Islamic Arabia. Since Yemen has not had an active 
printing program, much of this material is unknown outside that 
country. 

Other manuscripts are known to exist in Sa‘da, Shahara, Hajja, 
Rada’, Dhamär, as well ‘as in other areas. Among their recommenda- 
tions, Professors Ibish ,and al-Ghul urge that another mission be 
organized to examine these collections. 


National Associ ation of Arab Americans. 


The NAAA held its First National Convention in Detroit, Michigan, 
on June 29-30, 1973. This organization was incorporated in April, 1972, 
one of its prime objectives being to provide moral, financial and 
political support to Americans of Arab heritage who seek political 
or public office, regardless of party affiliation. Another objective is 
to seek a more balanced United States policy in the Middle East. 
Members of the NAAA have met with and maintain a continuous 
dialogue with senior officials at the Department of State, Department 

of Defense, the White House, and with members of Congress and the 
Press. 
For further information on NAAA contact: 
' Dr. Peter 8. Tanous 
' 1834 K Street, N.W. 
‘Washington, D.C. 20006 
From Action, Monday, July 2, 1973. 


American Academy of Religion. 


Islam figured prominently on the agenda of the annual meeting 
of the American Academy of Religion held in Chicago on November 
8-10, 1973. Two workshops on “Islamic Studies and the History of 
Religions" were chaired by Professor Charles Adams (McGill Uni- 
versity) in which position papers were read by Wilfred Cantwell Smith, 
Harry Partin, and Charles Adams, with responses by Spencer Lavan 
and Isma’il al Faruqi. At a special panel on “Religious Encounters 
with Dying and Death in Islam,” chaired by Professor Kenneth 
Morgan (Colgate University), papers were read by Noel King, Alford 
Welch and Earle Waugh. Isma’il al Farugi (Temple University) 
chaired two panels on “Muslim-Christian Encounter,” at which papers 
were read by Wilfred 'Cantwell Smith, Hasan Hanafi, Jaroslav Stet- 
kewycz and Lois L. al Faruqi. 


' 


New Periodical. i 


CEMAM REPORTS, Volume I, Number 1: Tensions in Middle East 
Soctety: Winter-Spring 1972-1973. Price: $3.00 per copy (7.50 L.L.) 
plus $0.50 per copy for mailing. Publisher: The Center for the Study 
of the Modern Arab World, St. Joseph's University, Box 8664, Beirut, 
Lebanon. 
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SURVEY OF PERIODICALS 


General and Miscellaneous. Manuscripts, libraries. History of 
Islamic Studies. 

Pre-Islamic Arabia. Muhammad. The Qur’än. Hadith. 
Religious Instruction. The Mosque. Religious Duties and Devo- 
tional Life. Ethics and Customs. Attitudes towards magic, etc. 
Sociology of Islam. 

Theology. Movements, sects; Shi‘a. Philosophy. Sciences. 
Sufism. Sufi Orders. Saints. 

Law. Politics; state; government. Nationalism. Socialism. 
Economios. 

Arabic and other relevant languages. Literature, culture, art. 
Education. Universities. 

History of Muslim peoples, generally and in various areas 
(including studies on pre-Islamic period). Islam in modern 
history. 

Islam and other religions, civilizations, philosophies and 
ideologies. i 
Christianity and Islam (from & Christian point of view). The 
Church in Muslim environments. 


ABBREVIATIONS 


American Anthropologist, Journal of the American Anthropological 
Association, Washington, D.C. 

Analecta Bollandiana, Bruxelles. 

Acta Asiatica, Bulletin of the Institute of Eastern Culture, The T5hö 
Gakkai, Tokyo. 

Archives européennes de Soctologie (European Journal of Sociology), 
Paris. ? 

African Ecclesiastical Review, Masaka, Uganda, East Afrioa. 

Africa, Journal of the International African Institute, London. 
Afrika und Übersee, Folge der Zeitschrift fur Eingeborenen-Sprachen 
Berlin. 

African Music, Journal of the African Music Society, Roodepoort, 
Transvaal, South Africa. 

Africa Report, Washington, D.C. 

African Studies, Johannesburg, South Africa. 

African Studies Review, Michigan State University, East Lansing, Mich. 
The American Historical Review, Washington, D.C. 

The Australian Journal of Biblical Archaeology, University of Sydney, 
N.8.W. 

Anthropological Linguistics, Archives of Languages of the World, 
Indiana University, Bloomington. 
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IN THIS ISSUE 


In the opening article of this special issue on the Qur'an, Dr. 
Willem A. Bijlefeld publishes the first installment of a survey and 
assessment of several contributions to the field of Qur’anic Studies 
published during the past ten years. This first part deals primarily 
with three Qur’än translations, namely, those of Boubakeur 
Hamza, Denise Masson, and Rudi Paret, all three of which are 
accompanied by extensive commentaries. 

Dr. Issa J. Boullata discusses one method of Qur’än exegesis, 
that of Dr. ‘A’isha ‘Abd al-Rahmän, whose scholarly work bas 
been received with enthusiasm by many, even though some of 
her views are not traditional. 

We are pleased to include in this issue articles by three writers 
whose work appears in The Muslim World for the first time. Mrs. 
Yvonne Yazbeck Haddad analyzes the use of the term din in the 
context in which it appears in the Qur’än. Dr. Ernest Hahn, who 
has recently returned to India from Toronto, Ontario, shares 
with us his annotated English translation of Sir Sayyid Ahmad 
Khän’s The Controversy over Abrogation (in the Qur'ün) And 
Dr. Bernard Weiss (American University in Cairo) describes the 
project of recording the Qur'àn being undertaken under the auspic- 
es of the Egyptian government, calling attention to a book by 
Labib al-Sa‘id, a translation-adaptation of which is to be published 
by Darwin Press, Princeton, New Jersey, in mid-1974. Dr. Weiss 
has collaborated with Dr. Muhammad Abdul Rauf and Dr. Morroe 
Berger in making the translation available. 

Mr. Duncan Brockway’s paper on Marracci’s Alcorant textus 
universus uses detective methods to show that there are two 
editions of Volume I, providing further evidence of the rich holdings 
of the Case Memorial Library. 
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SOME RECENT CONTRIBUTIONS TO QUR'ANIC STUDIES : 
SELECTED PUBLICATIONS IN ENGLISH, FRENCH, AND 
GERMAN, 1964-1973 


Part I 


In this selective survey of Qur'anio studies published in English, 
French, and German in the past ten years, the first installment deals 
with a few translations of and commentaries to the Qur’än, while 
the next installments will discuss some introductions to the Qur'ün 
and a number of studies on specific Qur’anic topics. 1 

The recognition that “the Qur'àn, on.all counts, is most forbidding 
Arabic” (Kenneth Cragg), does not seem to deter people from at- 
tempting to offer a inore adequate interpretation than is already 
&vailable among the numerous translations which exist in European 
languages. * The choice of the three translations included here, those 


1 Artioles in periodicals, Festschrifte, eto., have been excluded from this survey as well 
as unpublished theses and dissertations. The section on the Qur’&n in Charles J. Adams’ 
chapter “Islam” in A Reader's Guide to the Great Religions, ed. by Charles J. Adams 
(New York: The Free Preas, 1965 [a new edition is forthcoming]), pp. 299-305, discusses 
briefly some of the most important titles in this field up to 1962. Most periodical articles 
dealing with Qur’anio Studies published between 1905 and 1972 are included in the 
seotion “Qur’in” in the Inder Islamicus and Supplements. 

2 Hamza (see note 4 below) mentions the number 233, basing this on the list of 
Qur’än translations in European languages given by M. Hamidullah in his Le Coran 
(Paris: Club français du livre, 1959, repr. 1963), pp. xlıii-Ixvii. This list contains, however, 
not more than one hundred complete, published translations, and if one would discount 
the translations from translations, the total would be considerably less. The surveys 
which appeared in M.W., V (1915), 244-281 (S. M. Zwemer, “Translations of the Koran”), 
and XVII (1927), 279-289 (Wm. Sage Woolworth, Jr., “A Bibliography of Koran Texte 
and Translations") must be used with extreme care because of a number of errors, 
particularly in the last mentioned article. An excellent, critical assessment of the value 
of Qur’än translations available at that time is given by A. Fischer. Der Wert der vor- 
handenen Koran-Uberseteungen und Sure 111. Leipzig: S. Hirzel, 1937. An appendix 
to be added to the final installment of the present article will list some Qur'ün trans- 
lations in English and French published during the past ten years to which no reference 
is made in the article itself. 
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of Masson, ® Hamza, 4 and Paret, 5 is partly determined by the fact 
that all three of them have very extensive notes and indexes, and 
are comparable also in these aspects. After some descriptive remarks 
on each one of them separately, their translations of, commentaries 
on, and cross references for one sura, Sürat al-bayyina (S. 98), will 
be discussed in greater detail As far as the explanatory notes are 
concerned, Montgomery Watt’s Companion to the Qur’an * will also 
be included. Finally, an attempt will be made to assess the usefulness 
of these studies as means towards finding Qur’anic data on three 
topics, more or less directly related to the content matter of S. 98. 
Denise Masson, known to many as the author of a comparative 
study on the Qur'an and the Judaeo-Christian revelation, ? published 
her translation of the Qur'àn in 1967. Out of the approximately 1200 
pages of Le Coran the actual translation covers 772 pages only. The 
remaining sections are: a ninety-one page introduction (see below); 
& discussion of a number of French words used in the translation 
which have a different meaning in their Qur’anic context than they 
have in contemporary ‘secular’ language (pp. xovii-exv); 200 pages 
of notes on the text and translation (pp. 779-979) ; a table for convert- 
ing the "Eastern" verse numbering to the “Western” (pp. 983-1010); 
a selected bibliography (pp. 1013-1016); and, finally, three indexes : 
I, names and attributes of God; II, major themes; III, proper names 
(pp. 1017-1087). The introduction begins with a short statement on 
the differences in Muslim, Jewish, and Christian views of revelation, 
lists in one paragraph a number of totally unrelated events in the 
6th and 7th centuries, gives an outline of the life of the Prophet 
Muhammad (pp. xx-xxxix), and discusses briefly the text and the 
content of the Qur'&n (the latter topic with the headings : names and 
. attributes of God, creation, revelation, and eschatology). It seems 
sufficient at this point to refer to the author’s ‘comparative’ interest 
in Muslim and Christian data as one of the characteristics of this 
commentary. Over 500 references to Old and New Testament writings 
are found, e.g., in the 55 pages of notes on 8. 1-6; and although the 
frequency of such references is substantially less in the notes on the 


3 Denise Masson. Le Coran. Paris: Gallimard, 1907. 

4 8. Boubakeur Hamza. Le Coran. Tomes I, II. Paris: Fayard-Denoel, 1972. 

5 Rudi Paret. Der Koran. Stuttgart: W. Kohlhammer, 1966. Der Koran. Kommentar 
und Konkordanz. Stuttgart: W. Kohlhammer, 1971. 

6 W. Montgomery Watt. Companion to the Qur’än. London: George Allen and Unwin, 
1967. 

7 Le Coran et la Révélation judéo-chrétienne. Tomes I, IT. Paris: Adrien-Maisonneuve, 
1958. 
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remaining chapters, this specifio interest is definitely one of the 
conspicuous features of this work. 

The second French translation is that of Shaykh Si Boubakeur 
Hamza, among whose many titles are listed those of rector of the 
Muslim Institute of the Mosque in Paris and corresponding member 
of the Academy of Islamic Studies at al-Azhar University. The almost 
1400 pages, divided over two volumes, offer separate introductions 
to each sura, a translation of the Sacred Text, and a large number 
of notes. The Appendixes contain a “History of the Qur'an" (pp. 
1279-1293) and 60 pages with indexes: an analytical index of the 
content of the Sacred Book (pp. 1295-1306), an index of proper names 
(pp. 1307-1325), and one of words which were commented upon 
(pp. 1327-1857). A selective bibliography includes approximately 
800 titles (pp. 1359-1385). Two very short sections should not remain 
unmentioned : the letter of Sayyid Ahmad b. Hamza Elrefai from Me- 
dina, followed by the author's preface (pp. x-xvii) and the author's 
prayer at the conclusion of his translation of the Qur'àn (pp. 1277-1278). 

As far as the introductions to individual suras are concerned, the 
most extensive one, the introduction to Bürat Muhammad, 8. 47 
(pp. 996-1010), is an expression of the translator's conviction (stated 
already in the preface) that the biography of the Prophet should not 
be given prior to the translation of the Sacred Text, in order to avoid 
any inference that Muhammad could be the author of the Qur'ün 
which would olearly be in conflict with the Muslim belief that the 
Prophet is only the transmitter of this Divine Message. * The biography 
itself contains little or nothing surprising. Once again Carlyle is 
gratefully quoted, as are Gaudefroy-Demombynes, Dermenghem, and 
Ledit, while positive references are also made to a number of orien- 
talists who are largely responsible for the changing attitude in the 
West with regard to the Prophet (Asin y Palacios, W. Cantwell Smith, 
Montgomery Watt, and particularly Louis Massignon), and special 
words of praise are directed to two studies on the life of Muhammad, 
that of Virgil Gheorgiu (an erodes priest) and the two volumes of 
Hamidullah. ? 

Other suras to which a rather lengthy introduction is provided are : 
(a) the suras named after “Biblical persons’ +° (8. Yusuf, 12; S. Ibrahim, 


5 Le Coran, I, p. xiii; IT, pp. 996-1010. 

° C. Virgil Gheorgiu. La Vie de Mahomet. Paris: Plon, 1862. Muhammad Hamidullah. 
Le Prophète de l'Islam. Tomes I, H. Paris: J. Vrin, 1959. 

10 The expression is fully justifiable and acceptable, in my opinion, as long as one 
is careful not to impose the Biblical images of any of these figures upon the Qur'anio 
narratives and cautious not to evaluate the latter in the light of the former. 
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:14; 8. Maryam, 19) and 8. al-Anbiyä’, 21, concerned with the notion 
of the continuity in and the fulfillment of the prophetic revelation; 
(b) two suras which necessitate a rather extensive discussion of the 
misinterpretations given by some orientalists, S. al-Isra’, 17, and 
8. Luqmàn, 31; !! and, finally, (c) S. al-Kahf, 18, which is preceded 
by an account of the story of the Seven Sleepers, and S. Fatir, 35, 
which gave occasion for an eight-page statement on the Muslim 
belief in angels. 
. Àmong the most elaborate notes some deal with the role of women, 
marriage, and divorce (e.g., the notes on S. 2:229, 3:102, and 4:3, 
pp. 82-85, 144-147, and 158-161 1%); others discuss in some detail 
various customs, laws, and practices (among them are the notes on 
S. 9:34 and 8. 62:9, pp. 382-388 and 1104-1108); a number of them 
are concerned with the Qur’anic view of the Old and New Testaments 
(S. 5:68, 7:138 and 28:3, pp. 237-242, 18 324-326, 790-793); and, finally, 
some provide historical details (see, e.g., the comments on S. 84:4, 
pp. 1201-1203, and on 8. 9:74, pp. 401-403) or contain a systematic 
statement on an article of faith (e.g., the statement on creation, pp. 
421-423, in a note on S. 10:3). 24 
The first appendix, on the history of the Qur’än, deals with the 
recension of the Qur’än under “Uthmän, the variant readings (with 
the information that the author found a copy of ‘Ali b. Abi Talib’s 
version in the central mosque in New Delhi in 1964), 15 the chronology 
of the suras (including in a note on p. 1282 the arrangement of Nöldeke, 
"the most scholarly and the most prudent one" of those worked out 
by orientalists), the proper ‘reading’ of the Qur’än, and its ‘psalmody’ 
(pp. 1285-1293). ` 


11 A critical remark is made also with regard to the “assertions fantaisistes de l'oxégète 
oompilateur al-Bayd&wi—aeuteur que nous citons rarement, et pour cause, dans notre 
travail ..." (p. 829). ] 

13 In this discussion on polygamy a somewhat surprising reference is made to Mat- 
thew's parable of the wise and the foolish virgins (25:1-12) to substantiate the thesis 
that this Evangelist "parle de la polygamie ... comme d'une chose ordinaire" (p. 159). 

13 The issue here is that according to the commentator the word inj in 8. 5:68 
refers to the original gospel of Jesus which has disappeared, a ‘classical’ interpretation 
which is discussed at length and linked with the ‘modern’ interest of Christian soholars 
in “a Gospel before the Gospels.” 

14 The note includes a discussion of the issue of the length of the six days of creation 
and of the Sunni rejection of any notion of emanation. 

15 This is one of the points on which further information would have been of interest. 
Jeffery pointed out the likelihood that-Alr's codex was arranged chronologically and 
: the unlikelihood of ever discovering a copy of it. Materials for the History of the Text of 
the Qur'an (Leiden: E. J. Brill, 1937), pp. 182-183 (the first suras in this codex are supposed 
to have been 8. 96, 74, 68, 73, 111, 81). 
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The third and last translation and commentary to be discussed 
here are the two volumes of Rudi Paret. His translation of the Qur’än 
was published in four installments from 1962 to 1966. The accompa- 
nying volume, Der Koran, Kommentar und Konkordanz, for which 
many of us were waiting impatiently and with great anticipation, 
appeared in 1971.16 With regard to the translation itself several 
scholars in this field have expressed the conviction that this rendering 
will remain one of the most basic ‘tools’ for anyone seriously interest- 
ed in an understanding of the message of the Qur’än. There is an 
even greater justification to state this now that both volumes are 
available. In the preface to the translation, Paret referred very 
explicitly to the ‘historical reliability’ of the text of the Qur’än as 
we have it, and indicated his concern for a “historical interpretation” 
of this sacred text, ie., an attempt to discover “what Muhammad 
originally ... intended to express in it" (p. 1). 17 In order to do this, 
one must foous attention first of all on the smaller units within a 
sura, leaving open the question whether and, if so, how, a particular 
passage is related to the foregoing and preceding ones (ibid.). The 
careful and in many instances extremely helpful division of suras in 
shorter or longer paragraphs reflects the attention given to this. 
While the translator consistently used the commentaries of Tabari 
and Zamakhshari, and occasionally Bayd&wis work (p. 6), he does 
not seek to deal with the historical developments of Qur'àn inter- 
pretation, but — as stated earlier — is interested exclusively in 
reoonstructing its ‘original’ meaning. The same point is repeated in 
the preface to the Kommentar und Konkordane, in which Paret 
clarifies the scope of his commentary and the setup of the concor- 
dance, which he rightly claims is the first one of its kind (p. 6). The 
concordance lists three groups of verses in cross references : (a) (almost) 
identical verses, (b) verses which are closely related (in order of 
decreasing similarity), and (c) verses which can be consulted, but 
which have at best a limited ‘comparative’ value, and indicates 
these three categories with an oblique stroke, a semicolon (a period 


16 From Paret’s other publications in the field of Qur’anic Studies I mention Mo- 
kammad und der Koran. 2. Aufl. Stuttgart: W. Kohlhammer, 1957. “Der Plan einer 
neuen, leicht kommentierten wissensohaftlichen Koranübersetzung," in Orientalistischa 
Studien Enno Littmann zu seinem 60. Geburtstag ... überreicht ..., herausg. von R. Paret 
(Leiden: E. J. Brill, 1935), pp. 121-130. Grenzen der Koranforschung. Stuttgart: W. 
Kohlhammer, 1950. 

17 Cf. also Kommentar, p. 5; and ses below, note 58. In line with Montgomery Watt's 
suggestion of several years ago, many of us would have preferred a formulation in which 
the Qur'án rather than Muhammad would have been the subject of this phrase. 
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for verses in the same sura) and parentheses, respectively. That 
the author based his work on the study of "hundred thousands of 
verses" which he collected and arranged for this purpose (p. 7) is 
evident. Although not everyone will agree in each instance with 
Paret's choice of cross references, anyone will have to admit that 
‘this concordance and translation are most successful attempts to 
interpret the Qur’än with the help of the Qur’än itself. 18 Checking 
the cross references to the approximately two thousand Qur’anic 
verses or passages given in his notes on S. 2 should be sufficient to 
convince most readers of the significance of this approach. While 
the value of Paret’s work is not limited to this extensive system of 
inner-Qur'anic cross references (as will be shown below), this particular 
dimension is certainly its most outstanding characteristic. 


Some Notes on the Rendering and Interpretation of Strat al-bayyina, 
S. 98 


verse 1. alladhina kafarü min ahli'l-kitabt wa’l-mushrikina. The 
three translations agree on what seems the obvious rendering (“Those 
who disbelieve from the People of the Book and from the poly- 
theists’), 1° but Paret adds, in a footnote here and at S. 2:105, to which 
he refers, an alternative translation : “Diejenigen, die ungläubig sind, 
-die Leute der Schrift wie auch die Heiden." 2° See below, pp. 93 ff. 

lam yakun ... munfakkina hata ta'tyahumu ’Lbayyina. On lam 
yakun see below, note 31. Both Paret and Hamza use the past tense, 
while Masson translates it as if it refers to an event still in the future. 
The meaning of fakka, vii (the only other Qur'anic occurrence of the 
verb [not mentioned in any of these studies, but apparently taken 
into consideration by Paret] is in S. 90:13, fakku ragabatin) is rendered 
by Paret as ‘to free oneself from,’ by Hamza as ‘to renounce,’ and 
by Masson rather loosely as “to change,’ which, however, is clarified 
in a note as meaning ‘to separate oneself from.’ References to Baydawi 
(Masson) and Zamakhshari (Hamza) are given to substantiate the 


18 Elsewhere in this issue, pp. 108 ff., Issa J. Boullata discusses the same approach 
(allowing the Qur’än to explain itself by itself) as found in the work of Dr. ‘A’isha ‘Abd 
al-Rahman. 

19 Rodwell translates in verse 1: “the unbelievers among the people of the Book, 
and the Polytheists,” while verse 5 has: “the unbelievers among the people of the Book, 
and among the Polytheists.” Whether this is a conscious option for the variant reading 
al-mushriküna (instead of al-mushrikina) in verse 1 (see below, p. 89) is doubtful. Several 
English translations uso the ambiguous language: "those who disbelieve among the 
People of the Book and the Polytheists.” 

30 Koran, pp. 17, 514. 
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interpretations of the translators, all of whom indicate in some 
manner that this ‘dissociating oneself from’ must be understood as 
breaking with former beliefs and convictions, breaking away from 
previous communal ties. Very similar to Hamza’s interpretation is 
Montgomery Watt's comment that the meaning of this "leaving off” 
is obscure and that “it is sometimes said to mean that they had 
promised to follow the truth when a Messenger came, but on Mu- 
hammad's appearance they rejected him." For a further discussion 
of this verse see below, pp. 91-97. 


verse 2. rastilun mina "Wahl yatlü suhufan mutahharatan. Masson’s 
rendering of the opening words seems to be an attempt to do justice to 
the use of min : “Un Prophète envoyé par Dieu." *! While the construc- 
tion with the preposition min and the use of the status constructus 
seem interchangeable in several cases, ® it is still desirable, in my 
opinion, to render the beginning of this verse as “ein Gesandter von 
Gott” 2 (rather than : “ein Gesandter Gottes”), a messenger ‘from God’. 
Both Hamza and Masson give the ‘literal’ translation of the expression 
suhuf mutahhara (‘purified’ pages), but Paret, indicating the literal 
translation in a note, uses in the text itself ‘pure.’ Hamza adds the in- 
terpretation, ‘free from error,’ with a reference to Zamakhshari. Masson 
refers in a note to S. 80:13, and Paret draws the reader's attention 
to his comments on 8. 80:13-16 as well as on 8. 11:17, to both of 
which we will return below, pp. 97 ff. Montgomery Watt explicitly 
mentions the common interpretation that rasūl refers to Muhammad, 
but Paret suggests in his note on 8. 11:17 (one of the bayyina min 
rabbi [rabbihi] texts which he lists, together with B. 47:14; 6:57; 
11:28, 63, and 88; see also 35:40) that the word ‘witness’ (shahtd) 
used there may refer to the angel conveying the revelation rather 
than to Muhammad (cf. S. 4:166), and that this may be true also 
for rasul in S. 98:2. The author's own reference to S. 46:10 (followed 
by & question mark) seems to constitute an argument against this 
interpretation of shāhid in S. 11:17 rather than in favor of it. 


91 Masson seems to use “prophète” as translation of nabi as well as of raskl. 

33 The Qur’sn uses, e.g., rahmatinä (B. 12:56, 19:60, 53; 21:75, 86) as well aa rahmatas 
minnd (B. 7:72; 11:58, 66, 94; 19:21) and rahmalan min "indina (S. 18:65; 21:84; 38:43); 
rahmaiu(i,a) rabbika (rabbihi; S. 19:2; 43:32 twice; 15:56) as well as rahmatan min 
rabbika (8. 17:87; 28:48; 44:6); rahmata(i) Wahi (8. 2:218; 3:107 ; 7:56; 80:50; 80:63) as 
well as rahmatin mina 'llaAi (B. 3:159), eto. 

33 Or; “sin Gesandter [der] von Gott [kommt].” Rasul min is found in 8. 7:61, 67, 
104; min ‘indi ’Bähi in S. 2:101.. In each of these verses except in B. 98:2 Paret uses 
“von.” 
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verse 3. fthà kutubun gayyimatun. The only point to be mentioned 
here are the various translations of gayyim in this verse and in verse 5 
as well as in the other Qur’anic occurrences. Masson translates in 
verse 5 “la Religion vraie," in verse 3 “des Écritures immuables,” 
for which a note gives the explanation: “vraies et droites." In all 
of the four other instances in which al-din al-gayyim is used — 8. 
9:36; S. 12:40; S. 30:30 and 30:43 — the expression is rendered as 
‘la Religion immuable.” A note on 8. 30:30 contains the information 
that the word means literally "droite, correcte, comme au verset 43.” 
In the one text besides 8. 98:3 in which gayyim is used in connection 
with ‘the Book’ (the Qur’än) — 8. 18:2 — the translation is “droit.” 
None of these cross references is listed in the note on S. 98:3, which 
mentions only the commentary on S. 85:22. 24 Hamza uses in verses 
3 and 5 the translation “des Keritures d'une [parfaite] orthodoxie,” 
“Ja religion [de la parfaite] orthodoxie,” on which he comments that 
the word “orthodoxie” is used in its ‘etymological meaning’ : "trés 
droite doctrinalement, d’un enseignement droit.” 8. 9:36; 30:30, and 
30:43 have the rendering “la religion dans (toute) sa rectitude,” 
(and in the same way 8. 18:2 uses “[un livre] d'une grande rectitude"). 
But in S. 12:40 the translation is "la religion immuable." Paret 
translates gayyım consistently as “richtig,” in all of the texts mentioned 
above. The al-din al-qagyim texts are listed in his commentary on 
8. 9:36, to which his note on 8. 98:5 refers. His statement on S. 18:2 
gives a cross reference to S. 98:2 f., but in the discussion of S. 98:3 
no mention is made of the text in S. 18. To both the ‘religion’ and 
the ‘Book’ (Qur'àn) category Paret’s remarks add one clearly related 
verse (with giyam and aqwamwu, resp.), namely, 8. 6:161, din qiyam, 
and 8. 17:9, inna hädha ’I-qur’äna yahdı lillats hiya agwamu, ® also 
rendered by him as "richtig." Montgomery Watt remarks that din 
al-gayyima means “perhaps, ‘of the eternal truth,’ and so ‘the right 


religion’.” 


verse 4. On tafarraga used in connection with “those who have received 
the Scripture’ see below, pp. 95 f. 

That bayyina refers to the apostolate of Muhammad, as Hamza notes 
here (with a reference to Tabari) seems self-evident. 


™ See below, pp. 97 f. 

35 Paret’s translation of liMatr hiya aqwamu is: "zu dem, was wirklich richtig ist," 
with in a footnote the alternative “was richtiger ist.” In his Kommentar cross references 
are added to S. 46:30 and 72:1 f. 
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verse D. As far as the first part of the sentence is concerned, wa ma 
umsrü wa li ga buda "llaha, Paret refers to S. 9:31 and his comments 
on that verse, which draw attention to 8. 3:79 f., 8:64; 12:40; 17:23; 
39:11 f. ; (10:72). æ This is one of the instances in which some readers 
might prefer a different order, seeing 8. 12:40 (one of the other al-din 
al-gayyim texts) as the most significant and closest parallel. Paret’s 
order seems to indicate that the issue at stake is primarily that 
of the shirk of which Jews and Christians stend guilty, which in all 
probability is the right interpretation. 

mukhlisina lahu "l-dina. hunafa’a. Masson translates “comme de vrais 
eroyants qui lui rendent'un culte pur," and refers for the word mukhlis 
to her note on S. 2:139 (pure, sincere, rendering God an undiluted 
worship, in sharp contrast to both the hypocrite and the polytheist). 
Paret reads "indem sie sich als Hanifen in ihrem Glauben ganz auf 
ihn einstellen" (a footnote indicates what the literal translation 
would be) In his commentary he points for the words mukhlisina 
lahu 'l-dīna to S. 7:29 and his note on that verse, in which he lists as 
additional references 8. 40:14; 40:65; 39:2 f.; 39:11, 14; 10:22/29:65/ 
31:32; (4:146). As far as hanif (hunafa'a) is concerned, Paret mentions 
S. 22:31 and 3:67. Checking the note on the last-mentioned verse 
brings the reader to 8.:16:120; 2:135/3:95/6:161/16:123; 6:79; 4:125; 
10:105; 30:30; 22:31. The main discussion of the term is found in his 
remarks on 8. 2:135, where, in addition to the Qur’anic data, nine 
relevant titles are given as far as the “Western’ literature is concerned. 
Neither Hamza (who translates hunafa’a as “en monotheistes sincères”) 
nor Montgomery Watt give at this point any cross references to or 
any further discussion of the hanif texts in the Qur’än. 


verses 6 and 7. For a short reference to the subject matter of these 
verses see below, p. 95. 


verse 8. jannätu ‘adnin. Both Masson and Paret refer to their note’ 
on 8. 9:72. The former one states the frequency of the expression — 
eleven times — and refers to Genesis 2:8-10, Ezekiel 31:9, and the 
mention of both a heavenly and a celestial garden in Rabbinic lite- 
rature, comparing this with S. 55:46 and S. 55:62. In his note on 8. 9:72 
Paret actually lists the ten other occurrences, refers to Genesis 2:18, 
3:23 f., eto., and quotes Horovitz’s remark that the Prophet’s use of 
jannät ‘adn and jannät al-na‘tm with the same meaning justifies the 


*$ In his commentary on S. 10:72, wa umirtu an aküna mina 'l-muslimina the addi- 
tional cross references are S. 27:91; 10:104; 13:36; 40:08; 6:71; 9:31; 6:14; 6:163; 
(1:143). f 
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conclusion that he was not unfamiliar with the interpretation of the 
Hebrew ‘eden as “delight.” 

For the words min tahttha Paret points to his note on 8. 2:25 (with 
a reference to Tabari’s solution), in which he gives the reasons for 
his translation, ‘in the lowlands beneath it,’ from where in some way 
the gardens are watered (mention is made of 8. 2:266 and 6:6). Neither 
Hamza, who renders this phrase as “les jardins d'Éden arrosés par 
des ruisseaux,” nor Masson, translating it as “les jardins d'Éden où 
coulent les ruisseaux," make any comments on this somewhat ‘free’ 
rendering of min tahtihā. 

Finally, as far as the expression radiya ’Hähu ‘anhum wa-radü ‘anhu 
is concerned, Masson mentions her note on S. 5:119, which gives 
cross references to S. 9:100; 58:22; and 89:28. Paret’s remark on this 
elause contains the same references to 8. 5, 9 and 58, does not list 
S. 89:28, but adds 8. 3:15 as a remote parallel. In the last-mentioned 
text the term used is that the promise includes the rtdwànun mina 
"Hāhi, words which are also found in 8. 9:72; 9:21, and 57:20 (Paret’s 
note on B. 3:15). 


On the date of S. 98. The only references to this issue in the works 
under consideration are Montgomery Watt’s remark that the sura is 
“Medinan, presumably after Badr," and Hamza’s statement that it 
is the one hundredth in chronological order and that some exegetes 
are not sure either about the place or about the moment of revelation 
(with a reference to Jalalayn). 


Concordances, Indexes, and Cross References as Means towards Tracing 
Quranic Data on Particular Topics 


The indispensability and irreplaceability of Concordances to the 
(Arabic) text of the Qur’än are as self-evident as the limitations of 
their functions.  Homonyms as well as synonyms easily escape the 
attention of the person who depends exclusively on these tools. At 
the other hand, the disadvantages are obvious of even the most 
responsible and useful attempts to group together, in whatever 
manner, terms and expressions considered to be closely related or 
almost identical in meaning, and of attempts to formulate wider, 
more inclusive concepts that a ‘mere’ lexicographical study oan bring 


27 Except for a small number of cages in which Gustav Fluegel’s Concordantiae Corans 
Arabicae (Leipzig, 1875, and reprint) remains the easiest one to use, the most adequate 
concordance available is Muhammad ‘Abd al-Báqi, al-mu‘jam almufahras, Cairo, 1864, 
1378. 
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to our attention, concepts not verbalized in the Qur’än itself. The 
Analyse Conceptuelle du Coran sur cartes perforées ** suffices as an 
example of the possibilities and the pitfalls of such an approach. 

The purpose of this section is to try to evaluate the extent to which 
the books under consideration (to which are added, as comparable 
material, the Analyse Conceptuelle, the indexes in Blachére’s translation 
of the Qur'àn,** and the “Index to the Qur’än” in Montgomery 
Watt’s edition of Bell’s Iniroduction *") are helpful for anyone who 
seeks to find Qur'anic data on a specific issue. The three issues chosen 
are more or less directly related to S. 98. Only with regard to the 
first one will an attempt be made to report as fully as possible on 
the potentially significant data in the studies under consideration and 
to discuss briefly the subject matter itself; for the second and third 
issues we simply seek to assess whether the studies under review can 
lead the reader (quickly) to at least the most important Qur’anic data 
relevant to these particular topics. 


1. Are the ahl al-kitäb anywhere in the Qur’än denoted as mushrikün, 
and are any of them recognized as ‘believers’ after the revelation of 
the Qur’än except those who adopt Islam? A reflection on alladhina 
kafarü min ahli ’1-kstabs in B. 98. 


Two variant readings of the opening words of 8. 98:1 underline some 
of the difficulties in the interpretation of that verse. Ubayy suppo- 
sedly read mà kana ‘lladhina kafar& min ahli ’l-kitabi wa ’l-mushrs- 
kina ** or (as did Ibn Khuthaym) mà kana 'l-mushriküna wa ahlu 


28 Michel Allard, May Elzidre, Jean-Claude Gardin, Franois Hours. Analyse concep- 
tuelle du Coran sur cartes perforées. The Hague: Mouton and Co., 1963. 

39 Régis Blachäre, Le Coran (Paris: G. P. Maisonneuve, 1957; repr. 1072), pp. 681- 
743. Blachére’s translation was published in two volumes, with a rearrangement of the 
suras, under the title, Le Coran, traduction selon un essai de reclassement des sourates. 
Paris: G. P. Maisonneuve, 1947. 

30 W. Montgomery Watt, Bell’s Introduction to the Qur’än (Edinburgh: Edinburgh 
University Press, 1970), pp. 215-240. 

31 Bee Jeffery, Materials, pp. 178 (Ubayy b. Ka'b) and 312 (al-Rabi‘ b. Khuthaym). 
A third variant given for Ubayy is lam yakuni ’Uadhina kafarü min ahi "Lkilábi wa 
"Lmushrikina. Leaving aside the mä kana and lam yakun variations (the latter form is 
found also in the two readings of Ibn Mas'üd, tbid., p. 110), the point of interest is that 
both Ubayy and Ibn Mas'üd offer readings in which the mushrikün (nominative) are a 
second subject beside the ahl al-Litdb or beside some of them (aladhina kafarü min ahli 
"*-kitáb). None of the translations under review mentions these variante. R. Bell in- 
cluded a short note on them; The Qur’an (Edinburgh: T. and T. Clark, 1939), IT, p. 670. 
His introduotory remark to this sura suggesta that ve. 1 “does not speak of the People 
of the Book as being ‘set free’ or distinguished from the Polytheiste, but of those of 
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'L-kitäbi mushrikina. (This latter reading is probably an attempt at 
interpretation, clarifying that the statement applies to the mushrikiin 
and to the ahl al-kitäb to the extent that they are themselves mushri- 
kün; see below, p. 94 and notes 31 and 41.) This raises the question 
whether the Qur’än at any point describes the Jewish and Christian 
communities (and not just some among them) as being guilty of unbe- 
lief and polytheism, and whether it leaves room for an acknowledgment 
of the ongoing ‘validity’ of the faith of at least some among the ahl 
al-kitäd, even though they remained, after the revelation of the 
Qur’än, outside the house of Islam. These questions necessitate a 
study of the texts in which the expression ah) al-kitäb is actually 
used, those passages which deal with “those that were given the Book” 
and similar expressions, ?* those verses which speak explicitly about 
Jews and Christians, and, in order to discover whether there are any 
implicit references to Jews and Christians among these texts, all 
occurrences of the use of kfr and shrk, in whatever forms. What 
follows here is an endeavor to show how far the various indexes, etc., 
can help us in finding our way through this vast amount of textual 
material. 

Consulting Masson's index (“Thèmes Principaux") on this point 
is rather disappointing. Under ‘Christians’ one finds the fourteen 
verses which any concordance s.v. nasürü would list, and the only 
subdivision it gives is a reference to S. 5:14, speaking about their 
acceptance of the covenant with God. 3 In a similar way, the entry 
“Juifs” groups together the twenty-two texts in which yahüd, hüd, 
and alladhina hādū occur (adding to this list only one text, S. 3:23-24), 34 


them who have disbelieved (whioh may indeed mean the Jews), whom one would rather 
expect to be conjoined with the Polytheiste, as they are in vs. 5° (sbid.). Our own 
disoussion seeks to show that the use of this expression in vs. l and vs. D is fully oon- 
sistent. 

32 The expression alladhina aii "I-kitaba occurs 18 times (8. 2:101, 144, 145; 3:19, 20, 
100, 186, 187; 4:47, 131; 5:5 twioe, 57; 9:29; 74:31 twice, 57:16; 98:4). Variants inolude: 
"those to whom a part of the Scripture had come,” "those who read the Boripture 
before,” “those who know the Scripture”; see, e.g., S. 3:23; 13:43; 10:04; 45:16, and 
perhaps 8. 21:7. In addition one needs to consider the texts speaking about Beripture 
(and Prophethood) having been given to the prophete of old, to Nüh, Ibrähim and their 
descendants, eto.; see, e.g., S. 6:89; 29:27; 57:26; 4:54; 32:23; 40:53. Bee also p. 96. 

33 For the notion of covenant with the Believers, Prophets, Children of Israel, see 
in the same index “Alliance (ou paote) de Dieu" (p. 1041) and in the index of proper 
names, under “Iarabl,” the last subsection on covenant, to which could be added 8. 2:63, 
(80), 100; 4:154; and 7:134. 

34 The question of & possible distinotion between alladhina hädü and yahüd (hud) 
geems worth further exploration. 
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and then gives, under a special subheading, nine texts dealing with 
the question of the alteration of Scripture. The "Gens du Livre" 
entry adds to the thirty-one ahl al-kitäb texts S. 3:187; 5:5, and 
9:29, i.e., only three from among the sixteen texts in which the expres- 
sion alladhina &tü 'L-kstába is used. Neither the “incrédules” nor the 
*polythéistes" entries °° give any indication of context and subject 
matter, and they do not help in answering the specifio questions 
referred to above. : 

In his "Index analytique des matiéres" Hamza gives in the section 
"Ohristianisme" six subheadings (on the ancient church, Christian 
sects, confession, baptism, friendship between Christians and Mus- 
lims, and the dialogue between them), which are of far less help 
towards understanding (Hamza’s interpretation of) the Qur'anio 
view of Christianity and Christians than, e.g., his note on 8. 2:62. 
While the section draws the attention to a few texts in which the 
word ‘Christians’ itself does not occur (S. 2:138; 5:73; 19:37, and 
25:58), it omits at the same time ten texts in which the word nasarä 
is found. Under “des scriptuaires, juifs et chrétiens," a subheading 
under Old and New Testament, a somewhat puzzling list of five 
texts is given (S. 2:62, 134; T:157; 9:30, and 13:36). Finally, the 
"index des mots commentés" gives two references each for käfir, 
- mushrik, and shirk (S. 21, title [stc.]; 26:19; 6:136 f., 164; 2:48, 81, 
resp. ; the title mentioned should obviously be S. 109 instead of S. 21), 
in two of which reference is made to Christians (the introduction to 
8. 109 and the note on S. 6:164), but which do not really clarify the 
particular questions we are dealing with im this section. 

Somewhat more helpful is the index to the Qur’än which Mont- 
gomery Watt provides. In the entry “Christians” all nasürá texts 
are together with six additional references divided over seven subdi- 
visions, 80 that it is possible, for example, to separate the texts dealing 
with the errors of the Christians (S. 2:111-113, 120, 185, 140; 3:67; 
4:171; 5:14-18, 51, 72-75; 9:30-32; 23:50-56; 98:4). Similarly, the 
section on “Jews” enables one to select those verses containing & 
oriticism of them (and of the Christians) : 8. 2:75-82, 88-96, 111-117; 
3:72-85; 4:44-70, 150-153; 5:64, 78-81; 62:6-8. While the ‘idolatry’ 
section (to which the reader is referred under 'polytheism") is of no 
special significance for our present discussion, the ‘unbelievers’ entry 


35 Both entries include 8. 98:1, 6; the first one lista more than one hundred and fifty 
verses and passages, the latter one eighty-eight. It seems questionable whether in 
particular the first one is of any real help. See for an entirely different type of survey 
of the term “infidèle” in the Qur’än below, note 40. 
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(kafirün) leads to one single reference to unbelievers "among the 
People of the Book," S. 98:1; the text with which we started this 
inquiry. Finally, all ahl al-kitäb texts are listed under “Book, People 
of the," of which one of the subheadings is : “some believe in Muham- 
mad, S. 3:199; 28:52 f.” se 

Turning to an earlier Qur’än translation and the very extensive 
indexes it includes, namely, that of Blachére, 3” one cannot fail to 
notice immediately the contrast between its more interpretative 
character and the concordance-type indexes of which we saw examples 
above. Under the heading “Détenteurs de l'Écriture" Blachäre 
includes all but six of the ahl al-kitäb texts (omitted are 8. 3:72; 
4:123, 159; 5:77; 33:26; 59:2), to which he adds eleven references 
(containing the terms Christians, People of the Gospel, 38 those who 
received the scripture previously, etc.). Undoubtedly to the surprise 
of some readers, the great majority of the verses using the term 
ahl al-kitäb are interpreted as applying to the Jews (nineteen out of 
a total of twenty-five listed by him), only two are seen as referring to 
Christians (S. 4:171 and 5:59, the latter even with a question mark) 
and four as implying both Jews and Christians. 9° In an even more 
detailed manner than we found in Montgomery Watt’s index, the 
entries ‘Christians’ and ‘Jews’ are divided into a number of subsections, 
After a few texts given without any indication of their content matter, 
the verses listed under "Chrétiens" are ordered in six subsections 
which contain more or less favorable statements regarding Christians, 
and seven subsections of critical references. All but two of the nasara 
texts are included, as well as twenty additional verses, varying from 
highly subjective choices (e.g., S. 1:7; 6:52) to most obvious ones 
(e.g., S. 5:17, 73; 9:31, 34). The entry "Juifs" has four main divisions, 
each of them with detailed subsections. In the section ‘condemnation 
of Medinan Jews, one finds for the doctrinal condemnation fifteen 
texts (including S. 98:6), three texts speaking about an alliance of 
Jews and polytheists (S. 4:51; 5:80, 81) ten texts dealing with the 
hostility of Jews with regard to the Qur'anio revelation (including 
8. 98:1, 6), and one text, S. 98:4, on the division of Jews after the 
coming of this final revelation. The sections “Fils d'Israël,” “infidèles” 


38 For additional references to positive reactions to the revelation of the Qur’än 
among Christians seo below, p. 96 (S. 2:121 [of. 146]; 5:83, 84; 11:17; 13:36 [cf. 48]; 
17:107 ; 29:47). 

37 See note 29 above. Blachére uses in his index the verso numbering of Fluegel, but 
throughout this article his references have been converted to the Cairo numbering. 

38 Ocourring only once, S. 5:47. 

39 B. 98:1, 3, and 5 are interpreted as referring to Jews. 
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(not less than three pages long), and “associateurs” (“association,” 
"associés"), excellent on many counts, do not shed any immediate 
light on the question of the criticism of ‘unbelief’ and ‘polytheism’ 
as appled to Christians and Jews before and after the coming of 
Muhammad. «© 

As far as the Analyse Conceptuelle is concerned, I combined the 
cards ‘Polytheism’ with the cards ‘People of the Book, ‘Judaism,’ 
and 'Christianity, successively, which led to twenty-two, fourteen, 
&nd twenty-eight references. The combination of each of the three 
last-mentioned cards with the card *unbelievers' gave fifty-six, forty-six, 
and fifty Qur'anic references, respectively. Although it is evidently still 
a time-consuming task to transfer all these code numbers into Qur'anic 
references and to go through this material, one should not underes- 
timate the significance of this drastic reduction in the number of 
kfr and shrk texts which need checking in connection with the topic 
here under consideration. 

Returning to S. 98:1, the question which now needs to be answered 
is whether the two translations which Paret gives (see above, p. 84) 
are as much in contrast with each other as might seem to be the case 
at first : ‘those who disbelieve among the People of the Book and the 
polytheists' and 'those who disbelieve, the People of the Book and 
the polytheists. The inclusion of al-mushrikina makes it clear that 
kafarü does not refer to those who previously disbelieved among the 
People of the Book, in distinction from those who believed, since 
such a distinction would not make sense for the polytheists.41 Undoubt- 


40 This remark does not reflect negatively on these entries, of which at least the former 
two give excellent introductions to the subject matter. The section “infidèle” is divided 
into four main categories (and a very large number of subdivisions): their attitude 
towards the appeal of the Propheta; the sins of the unbeliever; his religious condem- 
nation; his punishments here and in the hereafter (pp. 714-718). 

41 This may well be the background of some of the variant readings mentioned 
above, note 31. One could also move in an entarely different direction and explore the 
possibility that in this passage the terms uhl al-kitab and mushrikün stand for Jews and 
Christians, respectively. It is undeniable that the first of these expressions sometimes 
denotes exclusively the Jews. One of these instances is 8. 59:2, in which the same ex- 
pression as used in 8. 98 (aHadhina kafarü min ahli ’l-kitabi) is a clear reference to some 
Jewish groups. As far as the Christians are concerned, S. 5:72, 73 emphatically deolare 
that those among them who are in their own manner guilty of shirk belong to the unbe- 
lievers (lagad kafara 'lladhina qalü ...). In 8. 30:31 mushrikün perhaps implies (among 
others ?) Christians who became divided in various sects (verse 32; see Hamza). It seems 
to me, however, that there is not sufficient ground to substantiate the suggestion that 
the combination ahi al-kitab—mushrikün in 8. 98 (and 8. 2:105; see also below, p. 94) 
or the combination aHadhina dtd 'l-kitdba—kuffarun in 8. 5:57 (see the possible paral- 
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edly the Qur’än acknowledges the existence within the Jewish and 
Christian communities of a group of believers who remained faithful 
to what they had received from God alongside a (larger) group of evil 
doers, ignoring and betraying what was revealed to them. As a result, 
many of the critical references to the People of the Book state explicitly 
that this applies only to those among them who have gone astray 
(including 8. 2:263; 7:168; 29:46; 57:27). ** 8. 98, however, seems to 
deal with another distinction : the coming of the ultimate revelation 
brings with it that the existing dividing lines among the Jews and 
among the Christians are superseded by the decisive division into 
those who respond obediently and gratefully to the revelation of the 
Qur'àn (see above, p. 92, note 36) and those who reject it. And it is 
exactly at this point that the ahl al-kitab and mushnikün can be 
mentioned in one breath: for Jews and Christians not less than for 
the polytheists it is this response which determines belief or unbelief. 
Except in S. 98:1, 6 and S. 2:105, referred to earlier, the ahl al-kitäb 
and the mushrikün are mentioned together in S. 29:47 (different 
wording), in which the first category seems to accept the truth of 
the Qur'àn while the latter becomes divided concerning it; in S. 3:20, 
where both groups are called upon to accept Islam; and in S. 3:186, 
containing a critical reference to both groups. That the Qur’än brings 
about the ultimate division between believers and unbelievers among 
the People of the Book is definitely the message of S. 2:121, and is 
also implied in 8. 3:199. Another text which is relevant in this con- 
nection is S. 5:68, which states that the revelation granted to Muham- 
mad will "strengthen many of them [the Jews] in their resistance 
and unbelief.” 

A number of well-known Qur’anic texts, quoted frequently espe- 
cially by Christians, seem to point in a different direction, as they 
supposedly substantiate the thesis that — using intentionally non- 
Qur'anie terminology — Christianity remains a way of salvation even 
after the coming of the Seal of the Prophets. To this category belong 
the texts mentioned below, section 3, A, b, as well as, e.g., B. 2:62 
(cf. 5:69 and 22:17) ; 3:113-115; 5:46-47, 66, 82; 67:27. Hamza explicitly 
rejects this notion “ and even if one disagrees with his exegesis of 


lelism with “Jews and Christians” in verse 51) should be interpreted as referring to Jews 
and Christians. 

42 It is indeed striking to notice how many of the ah al-kiläb texts refer explicitly 
to ‘some,’ ‘many,’ ‘a group’ among them. In addition to 8. 20:46 mentioned above, see 
8. 2:109; 3:69, 72, 75, 110, 113 f., 199; 6:59, 66; 59:2. 

43 Cf. Le Coran, I, p. 32 (S. 2:62 speaks about those who have believed—in the past 
tense and not in the present. The text deals with monotheism prior to the coming of 
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these particular texts, one can hardly deny that there is some Qur'anic 
ground for stating that with the coming down of the Qur’än everyone, 
Jew, Christian, and Polytheist, will be judged by his response to 
this ultimate sign. It seems to me, as indicated earlier, that this is 
at least the meaning of some passages, including 8. 98, which accord- 
ingly can be summarized as stating that the disbelievers from among 
the People of the Book and the polytheists did not expose themselves 
till the clear evidence came to them, the revelation and proclamation 
of the Qur'àn, an event so decisive that it brought about for all who 
encountered it (the People of the Book not less than the polytheists)- 
& division into those who will receive as their reward the Garden of 
Eden and those who will not be able to escape the fire of hell. 


2. The ‘splitting’ of communities. Some background data on the 
notion of tafarraga in S. 98:4. 


As far as I was able to check, Blachére's index is the only one 
among those consulted which makes it possible to find easily + a 
number of texts dealing with the notion that God's intervening in 
the history of a community by the sending of His messenger leads 
with necessity to a division of the people in two groups: those who 
gratefully acknowledge the message and those who stubbornly choose 
to ignore or deny it. The ten texts which Blachäre lists — without 
any further indication of content matter — under “les factions" are 
all included in the far more detailed disoussion which Paret offers. 
His note on S. 98:4 refers the reader to his comments on S. 3:105 and 
8. 19:37, and those lead to further remarks in his notes on S. 11:17 
and S. 3:19. Taking all of these notes together (and including the 
texts just mentioned as well as S. 98:4), Paret’s survey can be sum- 
marized as follows : (A) ahzäb is used in at least four different ways 
(pp. 233-234) : (a) In connection with Jesus and the later divisions 
among Christians; S. 19:37; 43:65; 2:253; 21:93; 23:53; 13:36; 11:17. 
(b) In verses which contrast a positive reaction of the ahl al-kitäb to 
the message of Muhammad with a negative reaction by (some among) 
the ahzab; S. 13:36; 11:16, 17. (c) In texts dealing with former nations 
(communities) and their punishment; S. 38:11-13; 40:5, 30 f. 


Islam and cannot be used as an argument to validate any non-Islamic beliefs after the 
revelation of the Qur’än. S. 3:75 [sic. ; read, 8. 3:85] formulates a basic Islamio principle: 
"En dehors de l'Islam, il n'y a point de salut"). A very similar statement Is found on 
p. 242 (B. 5:69 has been abrogated by 8. 3:85). 8. 3:113 is interpreted as if it refers to 
Christians who beoame Muslims (p. 137). Cf. also pp. 237, 247-248. 

“4 Le Coran, p. 708, s.v. “factions.” 
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(d) In the passage in S. 33:20-22, where ahzdb is used for two groups 
which joined forces against Muhammad and the Muslims during 
the Battle of the Ditoh. (B) For an inquiry into the notion of ‘splitting’ 
(‘disagreeing’), the words to be considered are, in addition to tafarraga, 
skhtalafa and tagatta‘a, and the Qur’anic references given are (p. 325; 
several of them also listed on pp. 45, 63, 76, 391) : S. 43:65; 2:253; 
21:93; 23:53; 30:32; 6:159; 42:13 f.; 98:4; 2:213; 10:19; 3:19; 45:17; 
10:93; 3:108, 105; (4:157/2:176) ; (11:110/41:45). See also, Ibid., p. 54, 
in a note on S. 2:253, a list of twelve texts with the expression fa 
minhum ... waminhum .... 


3. Two issues concerning the Qur’än as Soripture. 


A. The Qur’än in relation to the Soriptures sent down to Prophets 
before Muhammad. 


In this section & few remarks about the indexes under consideration 
will be preceded by a listing of texts which, in my opinion, would 
need to be included in a (selective) survey of Qur’anic statements on 
the relationship between the Qur’än and earlier Book-revelations. 
The material can perhaps best be arranged under three headings: 


a. texts speaking about the Qur'ün as confirming (saddaqa) earlier 
Scripture(s): S. 12:111; 10:37; 35:31; 46:12,30; 6:92; 2:41, 89, 
91, 97, 101; 3:3, 81; 4:47; 5:48. 

b. verses testifying to the continuity in God’s history of revelation 
and calling the faithful to believe in all that God has revealed to 
Muhammad as well as to previous prophets, without distinguishing 
between them (i.e., acknowledging that all of them received their 
message from God): 8. 29:46; 2:136, (177), 285; 3:81, 84; 4:136, 
162, 162-163. See also S. 42:15; 10:94. 4 Because of this continuity 
in God's revelation, the Jews and Christians are also able to recognize 
the truth of the Qur’än. They who had received a part of the Book 
(8. 4:44, 51) can join those who believe in all of it (8. 3:119). If they 
refuse to do so, they conceal the truth which they know. S. 20:133; 
17:107; 28:02 f.; 6:114; 13:36 (cf. 43); 2:121, 146; 3:70-71, 199; 
5:83, 84. . 

c. statements that the Qur’än is a fulfillment of the previous reve- 
lation in so far that it clarifies them, decides disagreement between 
them, etc. 8.27:76; 16:44, 64; 2:213; 3:23; 5:15, 19, 48-49; (4:105 2). 


- 


45 One could add here also the texta dealing with the “chains of prophets,” seo above 
note 32, end. On the “preference” of some of the meseengers, seo Paret’s note on 8. 2:263. 
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As far as the Index in Masson's Qur’än translation is concerned, I 
checked in the entry “Livre, Livre de Dieu" the subsections ‘revealed 
scripture in general’ and ‘scriptures prior to the Qur'ün, and in the 
entry "Coran" the subheading ‘confirmation of earlier Scriptures.’ As 
could be expected, the latter section lists the same texts as men- 
tioned above under a. The first two categories, however, were of 
very little help in connection with this particular topic, and would 
provide insufficient data for anyone primarily dependent on such 
an index. Hamza’s index is on this point of hardly any use. For our 
purposes the most helpful reference in Montgomery Watt’s index 
s.v. “book” is the reference to pp. 141-144 of the Introduction itself, 
where we find a brief statement about the ‘confirmation’ notion, 
listing some of the releyant texts. Some cross references to the idea 
that the Qur’än confirms the earlier Messages can be found in Paret’s 
note on S. 3:3 f. Three texts dealing with the notion that the Qur’än 
(or rather : Muhammad on the basis of the Qur’än) can and needs to 
decide on points of disagreement are mentioned in his note on 8. 2:213. 
In this case I have not found a more elaborate remark which would 
draw the reader’s attention to texts dealing with different aspects 
of the relationship between the Qur’än and previous Scriptures. 
Blachére’s entry “messages antérieurs d'Allah confirmés par le Coran” 
(thirteen references) is helpful. But here, too, cross references to one or 
two other entries relevant to this issue would have done more justice 
to it, Finally, as far as the Analyse conceptuelle is concerned, I checked 
a very large number of Qur’anic texts found by combinations of two 
or three of these cards: Qur’än, Books, Christianity, Judaism, and 
"Organisation" (the last-mentioned card.represents ‘each activity 
of God directed towards constituting a certain order’). The results 
were not entirely satisfactory. Although some relevant texts could 
be traced this way, many more remained unnoticed. 


B. 8. 98:2-3, Bell’s interpretation of 8. 80:13-16 and 8. 13:39, and a 
short reference to the discussion on the Archetype of the Qur’än and 
the heavenly “Book of Decrees.” 


In the survey of various interpretations of S. 98:2-3 mention was 
made of Masson's cross reference to S. 80:22 and S. 80:13, and the 
reference to the last mentioned sura, verses 13-16, by Paret. Masson's 
note on 8. 85:22 deals briefly with the word lawh, “table” (used only 
once in the singular in the Qur'ün; plural alwah). The author points 
to the Tables given to Moses (B. 7:145, 150, 154), which are inscribed 
by God Himself according to Exodus 24:12, ete. and Deuteronomy 
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4:13, etc., and which are called “the heavenly tables" in Jubil. 4:32; 
15:25 ; 16:28, eto. The comment ends with the statement that according 
to Baydäwi the “well-preserved tablet," S. 3:7, contains “the Mother 
of the Book." In her remark on the last mentioned text Masson simply 
states that umm al-kitab in B. 13:39 and 43:4 denotes the archetype 
of the Qur’än. ` 

Paret's commentary on S. 80:13-16 gives cross references. to S. 
85:21 f.; 56:77-80; 98:2 f., 74:52, while his note on the last text of 
this series draws attention to 8. 17:93; 6:7 and 4:153. In the four last 
mentioned verses kstáb refers to a concrete book in the hands of the 
Prophet, according to Paret, and is not “die imaginäre Offenbarungs- 
schrift, die der Prophet aus dem Himmel erhalten haben will" (p. 109). 
In 8. 80:13-16, however, the reference is indeed to the heavenly 
archetype of the Qur’än, in Paret’s opinion, and Bell’s suggestion 
that what is meant here is the Bible in the hands of Jews and Chris- 
tians does not seem acceptable (p. 502). Paret mentions R. Bell's 
The Origin of Islam in sts Christian Environment (London : Macmillan 
& Co., 1926), pp. 93-94, and Bell’s introductory remarks to 8. 80 in 
his Qur'àn translation. 48 Earlier in the same note on S. 80:13 attention 
was drawn to the discussion of kitab in A. Jeffery's The Qur'ün as 
Scripture (New York : Russell F. Moore Co., 1952), pp. 13 and 15. 47 
Paret's note on 8. 56:77-80 (to which his commentary on S. 98:2-3 
leads the reader via the remarks on S. 80:13) offers additional Qur’anio 
data for the archetype discussion, namely S. 41:41; 69:40-42; 43:4; 
13:39; 3:7, and draws attention to the discussion of the umm al-kitäb 
expression in his comment on S. 13:39. In this rather extensive note 
(pp. 264-265), which should be read together with his remarks on the 
preceding verse (S. 13:38), one finds an examination of the translations 
and interpretations of either one or both of these verses by Bell, 
Jeffery, Blachére and Ringgren. 48 With regard to the question 
whether wmm al-kitäb in S. 13:39 refers to the heavenly “Book of 


48 The Qur’än, II, p. 635. Verses 11-15 show “that he has found a message which he 
regards as able to stand by its own authority—a message, probably not as usually held, 
contained in a book written in heaven, but contained and carefully preserved in books 
of former revelation." It is strange that Bell interprets, without any further comment, 
the rather similar expression in 8. 98:2-3 as referring to “the heavenly original of reve- 
lation” (ibid., p. 670). 

47 See the whole section, pp. 13-17. Most of the material of this book is a reprint 
from Jeffery's articles in M.W., XL (1950), 41-55, 106-134, 185-206, 257-275 (this par- 
ticular passage is on 51-55). 

48 H. Ringgren, Studies in Arabian Fatalism (Uppsala and Wiesbaden: Lundequisteka 
bokhandeln, 1955), p. 90. 
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Decrees” or (as mostly thought) to the Archetypal Qur’än, Paret 
opts for the first interpretation as the most likely one, stressing the 
connection between verses 38 and 39 (which obviously implies a 
rejection of Bell's supposition that there is a caesura between two 
verses) If this interpretation is valid, the first part of the sentence 
(yamhü 'llàhu mà yasha’u wa yuthbitu) does not deal with the notion 
of abrogation (the most common interpretation), but rather with the 
Divine destination of the events of the world. As far as umm al-kitáb. 
in 8. 43:4 is concerned, Paret is of the opinion that it is not necessary 
to read this as if it expresses the notion that the Arabic Qur’än is 
contained verbatim in a heavenly archetype. The possibility should 
be left open that the Heavenly Book in which all is written that 
happens and exists on earth is seen here as testifying to the exalted 
nature of the Qur'an. 1° Paret’s remark on the entirely different use 
of umm al-kitäb in S. 3:7 leads him, finally, to a quote from Horovitz, 
who does not exclude the possibility that in this verse the words 
hunna ummu 'l-kstáb are a later, explanatory gloss. 5° 

Needless to say, even the best index entries on 'heavenly book’ 
and 'archetype' can do no more than list (some of) the same texts 
mentioned in Paret’s discussion. ** Moreover, the passages from Paret’s 
Kommentar mentioned in this section illustrate the significance of 
what is admittedly a secondary, but even so most meaningful dimension 
of his work, namely the incorporation of carefully selected references 
to other (Western) literature on Qur’anic subjects. 51 


Concluding Remarks 


À summary evaluation of the works discussed here seems hardly 
possible and is almost bound to be unfair. There is no doubt that any 
responsible Qur’än translation is the work of many years, if not, 
indeed, of a lifetime, and it seems appropriate to express our deepest 
gratitude to Masson, Hamza and Paret for their devoted labor in 
and their contribution to the field of Qur’än interpretation. 

It is apparent that each of the titles referred to in this artiole has 
its unique features. As far as the commentaries are concerned, I think 
of Masson's passion for inter-scriptural references, Hamza’s concern 


' 49 Paret trauslatee: "Bie [oder: er (d.h. der Koran)] gilt in der Urschrift (umm al- 
kitab) ... bei uns als erhaben und weise.” 
50 J. Horovitz, Koranische Untersuchungen (Berlin, Leipzig: W. de Gruyter, 1926), 
p. 65. 

51 See, for example, Blachére’s index, s.v. “Arohétype,” Le Coran, p. 693. 

52 Approximately 150 books and articles are mentioned. E 
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to counteract ‘secular’ and ‘Christian’ interpretations of the Qur’än 
and to do justice to the Muslim perspective, and Paret’s almost 
inexhaustible (at times slightly repetitious) system of cross references 
to the Qur’än itself. Montgomery Watt’s Companion is the most 
difficult one to characterize, partly because of the extreme brevity 
of many notes. ** The book certainly provides some helpful data 
which can be consulted with ease and quickly. But with regard to 
Qur’än exegesis it is as true as in many other cases that in trying 
to save time we may be in danger of losing it. It would be irresponsible 
to compare Montgomery Watt’s Companion with Paret’s far more 
demanding Kommentar without taking into consideration that they 
try to reach different groups of readers and intend to serve different 
purposes. However, Montgomery Watt himself seems to suggest in 
his “Introduction” that his commentary is not intended for “the 
popular audience” to whom Arberry’s translation of the Qur’än is 
directed (p. 12). The question, then, is worth asking whether on the 
one hand the Companion gives sufficient material for the person who 
wants to become seriously involved in the exegesis of the Qur’än, 
and looking at it from another side, whether it is the most appropriate 
way to seek to acquaint a larger circle of readers, “the popular audi- 
ence,” with the message and meaning of the Qur’an. 

As far as the indexes in the publications of Hamza, Masson and 
Montgomery Watt are concerned, those in the latter two volumes are 
more helpful than the analytical index in the first one. One of the 
justifications of Montgomery Watt’s index is the remarkable scarcity 
of printed indexes to the Qur’än in English. 5* Leaving the language 
aspect aside, it seems to me that even these indexes, in themselves 
excellent, do not offer on any point substantially more, and on many 
points far less, than the ten year older one of Blachére. Even if one 
compares the single entry “Allah” in Blachére’s index with the 
separate index on “Noms et attributs de Dieu" in Masson, the latter 
seems hardly any more complete and detailed, and it is certainly less 
systematic. 55 


53 As examples I quote in full the notes on the three significant wmm al-kitdb texts 
discussed above. On 8. 3:7, “Essence: literally ‘mother’ (umm)." On 8. 13:39: “every 
term has a Book: is written down.” On 8. 43:4: "the Essence of the Book: literally ‘mother 
of the book’; the heavenly orginal that is with God." 
` *4 Montgomery Watt mentions the index in H. U. Weitbrécht Stanton’s Teaching of 
the Qur’an (London, 1919); Bell's Introduction, p. vi. One of the unpublished indexes 
is D. R. Riokard’s “A Religious Topical Index of the Qur'an," M.A. thesis, Hartford, 
1966 (xxiv + 371 pp.). In Dutch an outetanding index is available in J. H. Kramer's 
De Koran (Amsterdam: Elsevier, 1950), pp. 643-725. 

55 Masson's index is arranged alphabetically, so that the first keywords are: “ado- 
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Any evaluation of the three tránslations of the text of the Qur’än 
itself is unavoidably a rather subjective response, which goes beyond 
questions of accuracy and reliability. Personally I &m impressed by 
the fact that these three translations, while showing without exception 
clear evidence of a deep and patient commitment to the study of the 
Qur'àn, reflect on almost any page three different types of concern. 
Denise Masson's commitment and ultimate intention is perhaps 
best described by Jean Grosjean, who raises in the preface the question 
whether a translation can in any way ‘renew’ the miracle which the 
Qur'&n itself represents, and then states with regard to this particular 
rendering of the Arabic text : “D. Masson l'a humblement et patiem- 
ment essayé et arrive, par une sorte d’ascése, à rendre contagieux le 
mouvement de ce langage." ** Related to and yet different from 
this approach is the attempt of Hamza — according to his own 
testimony sustained in his working on this translation by prayer and 
fasting — to bring the truth of Islam to all those who do not yet 
know it, i.e., the great majority of Europeans and Americans. 5? 
Masson recognizes in the Qur'an a message which she as a Christian 
already knows — Hamza seeks to pass on a message which is still 
unknown in the West. Paret exhibits an almost passionate zeal to do 
justice to the ‘historical’ meaning of the Qur'àn, to see and understand 
the Qur'àn in its own light and not in any other light, be it that of 
eternity or of any other period in history than that to which the 
event of the Qur'àn belongs. 58 

One final remark about Paret's work and the study of the Qur’än 
itself seems in order. While Paret's Kommentar und Konkordanz 
has two extremely useful indexes (one with the various names and 
abbreviations for each one of the suras of the Qur'àn arranged in the 
‘Uthmanic recension, and one arranged alphabetically; pp. 551-559), 
the omission of a topical index may seem to be a disadvantage. 


ration,” “aime,” "appartient," and the last ones: “vérité,” “victoire,” “vivant,” 
“vivre,” “voit.” Blachére’s entry “Allah” has thirteen main headings (each one of them 
with a very large number of subdivisions): 1. attribute substantiels; 2. majesté, subli- 
mité; 3. royauté, souveraineté; 4. exaltation, glorification; 5. omnipotence, puissance; 
6. faculté et volonté créatrices; 7. pouvoir diser6tionnaire vis-à-vis de l'homme; 8. omni- 
science; 9. amour, bienfaisanoe, bonté, secours; 10. enseignement envoyó à l'homme, 
mise à l'épreuve de celui-ci; EI. miséricorde envers le croyant; 12. justice et rigueur 
envers l’infid2le, l'impie, le pécheur, eto.; 13. justice souveraine du jugement dernier. 

55 Le Coran, p. ix. Bee also, ibid., the remarks by Louis Massignon. 

57 Le Coran, p. xv. 

58 This strict limitation to the Qur'ün as a text in and by itself obviously fails to do 
justice to the Sacred Book as an ongoing event in the life of the Muslim community. 


MODERN QUR'ÀN EXEGESIS 
A STUDY OF BINT AL-SHÄTI”S METHOD 


Dr. ‘A’isha ‘Abd al-Rahmän, widely known by her pseudonym 
Bint al-Shäti’, has distinguished herself in recent years by her literary 
and exegetical studies of the Qur’än. She was Professor of Arabic 
language and literature at the University of ‘Ayn Shams in Egypt 
and sometime Visiting Professor at Umm Durmän Islamic University 
in the Sudan and is presently at Qarawiyyin University in Morocco. 
On leoture and conference tours, she spoke to scholarly audiences 
in Rome, Algiers, New Delhi, Baghdad, Kuwait, Jerusalem, Rabat, 
Fez, Khartoum and other places in the 1960's. Her publications 
include studies of Abū ’l-‘Alä’ al-Ma'arri, al-Khansä’ and other poets 
or writers; biographies of the Prophet’s mother, his wives, his daugh- 
ters, his granddaughter and his great-granddaughter; monographs 
and stories about the Islamic understanding of woman's liberation; 
and historical writings on the life and times of the Prophet. She has 
also written on contemporary issues in the Arab world such as the 
value and authority in the present of the past cultural heritage, the 
Arabio language in a modern changing world, and the historical 
and intellectual dimensions of the Arabs’ battle against Western 
imperialism and Zionism. 1 


1 Among her publications are the following: 

al-Hayàá al-Insäniyya "inda Abi’l-‘Ala’. Cairo: Dar al-Ma‘arif, 1944. (M.A. thesis at 
Fu’ad I University, Cairo, 1941.) 

Risälat al-Ghufrin li Abi'l-* Ala. Cairo: Dar al-Ma‘arif, 1950. 2nd ed. 1957, 3rd ed. 1963, 
4th ed. 1968, 5th ed. 1969. 

al-Chufrän li AbVL‘Al@ al-Ma'arri. Cairo: Dar al-Ma'&rif, 1954. 2nd ed. 1962, 8rd ed. 
1968. (Ph.D. dissertation at Fu’ad I University, Cairo, 1950.) 

Ard.al-Mu‘jizdt, Rihla fi Jazirat al-‘Arab. Cairo: Dar al-Ma‘ärif, 1956. 

Nisä’ al-Nabi. Cairo: Dar al-Hiläl, [1961 t]. 

Umm al-Nabi. Cairo: Dar al-Hiläl, [1961 1]. 

Banät al-Nabi. Cairo: Dar al-Hiläl, 1963. 

Sukayna bint al-Husayn. Cairo: Dar al-Hiläl, [1965 1]. 

Bajalat Karbala’, Cairo: Dar al-Hiläl, (1965 1]. 

Abü'L'Alaà^ al-Ma'arri. Cairo: Al-Mu’sssasa al-Migriyya al-‘Amma, 1965. 

al.Khansä’. Cairo: Dar al-Ma‘ärif, [1965 7]. 

al-Mafhüm al-Islámi li Tahrir al-Mar’a. Cairo: Matba‘at Mukhaymir, 1967. 

Turdthund bayna Mädin wa Hädir. Cairo: League of Arab States, Ma'had al-Diräsät 
al-‘Arabiyya, 1968. 

A'dà' al-Bashar. Cairo: Higher Council for Islamio Affairs, Lajnat al-Ta'rif bi’l-Islim, 
1968. 
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Born in Dumyät on the Eastern branch of the Nile Delta, she grew 
up in a pious Muslim family and was educated at Fu'ad I University 
in Cairo. Though conservative in manner and outlook, she has all 
the charm of a cultured modern Arab lady who stands to be counted, 
and she is characterized by forceful and articulate self-expression, 
inspired by Islamio values and informed by sound erudition. 

Her book on Qur'àn exegesis, al-Tafsir al-Bayani ly l-Qur'ün. al- 
Karim, Vol. I (1962), has been reprinted twice (1966, 1968) and an 
unauthorized edition of it appeared in Beirut. Volume II (1969) has 
been received with as much enthusiasm, and it is hoped Dr. ‘A’isha 
‘Abd al-Rahmän will continue her exegesis to cover the whole Qur’än, 
not only the fourteen short suras which she has treated so far. 

What is significant about her exegesis — even though she may 
stop her work before completing the whole Qur’än — is her method 
which has won many adherents. She dutifully confesses that she 
&cquired it from her professor at Fu’ad I University in Cairo (later 
her husband), the late Amin al-Khüli (d. 1966), and she summarizes 
its principles as expounded in his book Manährj Tajdid (Cairo : Dar 
al-Ma‘rifa, 1961) under four points : ? 

l. The basis of the method is the objective treatment of what is 
to be understood of the Qur'àn and it begins by the collection of all 
suras and verses on the topic to be studied. 

2. To understand a particular Qur’anic notion, in context, verses on 


al-Ab‘ad al-Tarikhiyya wa’l-Fikriyya li Ma'rakatinä. Cairo: Matba'at Mukhaymir, 1968. 

Inghatuna wa’l-Hayä. Cairo: League of Arab States, Ma'had al-Diräsät al-‘Arabiyya, 
. 1969. 

Ma'a al- Mustafa fs ‘Agr al-Mab‘ath. Cairo: Där al-Ma'arif, 1969. 

Bayn al-‘Agida wa’LIkhtiyäar. Beirut: Dar al-Najäh, 1973. 
Her books on Qur’anio studies inolude the following: 

al Tafsir al-Baydni W’l-Qur’än al-Karim, Vol. I. Cairo: Dar al-Ma'ürif, 1962. 2nd ed. 
1966, 3rd ed. 1968. Henceforth referred to as al-Tafsir, I. 

al-Tafsir al-Baydni li’l-Qur’an al-Karim, Vol. II. Cairo: Dar al-Ma‘ärif, 1969. Henceforth 
referred to as al-Tafsir, IL 
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it are placed in the chronological order of their revelation so that 
. circumstances of time and place may be known. Traditional reports 
on the “occasions of revelation" are taken into consideration only 
as far as these occasions are the contextual circumstances associated 
with the revelation of a verse, for they are not its purpose or cause 
sine qua non, the significance being in the generality of the words 
not the specificity of the occasions. 

3. To understand the meanings of words, Arabic being the language 
of the Qur’än, the original linguistic meaning is sought which gives 
the sense or feeling of Arabic for the word in its various material 
and figurative uses. The Qur'anic meaning is then noted by collecting 
all forms of the word in the Qur'àn, and studying their particular 
context in specific verses and suras and their general context in the 
Qur'àn as a whole. 

4. To understand the subleties of expression, the text in its Qur’anic 
setting is studied for what it may mean, both the letter and the spirit 
of the text being considered. The sayings of exegetes are then examined 
in relation of the text thus studied, and only what agrees with the 
text may be accepted. To be avoided are all sectarian interpretations 
and all intrusive Isra@’tliyyat (Jewish-Christian materials) that were 
forced on the books of Tafsir. In the same manner, grammatical and 
rhetorical usage in the Qur’än is to be considered the criterion by 
which the rules of grammarians and rhetoricians are judged, not 
vice versa, since most of these were people for whom Arabic was 
acquired and not natural. 

Basic to this exegetical method, as may be seen from this summary, 
is the dictum which some classical exegetes held in the past, namely, 
that “the Qur'àn explains itself by itself” ® though they did not 
practice it systematically. Basic to it also is the principle that the 
Qur'àn should be studied and understood in its entirety as an entity 
with distinctive dictional and stylistic characteristics. Basic to it 
finally is the acceptance of a chronological order of Qur’anic material 
which helps cast historical light on its content but without temporal 
limitations of contingency. 

. It may be argued against this method that to take the Qur’än in 
its entirety and in its chronological order of revelation to explain 
some parts of it by other parts is to belittle or ignore the fact that 
it was revealed in about twenty-two or twenty-three years so that 
its diction and style in the earlier revelations may not necessarily 
be the same as in later ones. Dr. ‘A’isha ‘Abd al-Rahmän answers 


3 "al.qur'ànu yufassiru ba'duhu ba‘da,” al-Tafsir, I, 18. 
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such argument by emphasizing that the deductive process used in 
order to bring out the meaning of the Qur’än’s linguistic or stylistic 
phenomena collated chronologically as parts of a whole has proved 
to be a sound guide to the Qur’anic meaning of those phenomena 
and that they are consistent throughout *. She quotes S. 4:82, “Will 
they not then ponder on the Qur'an? If it had been from other than 
God they would have found in it much incongruity." This position 
is not a result of any doctrinal Muslim belief in the 37àz of the Qur’än 
though such belief may reinforce it. But it is an outcome of the unity 
of the Arabic language of the Qur’än and its consistence as an organon 
to convey & very special message. 

Another argument that may be brought against this method is 
that classical authorities do not seem always to agree on the "occasions 
of revelation" and if these are to be used in the exegesis, the results 
wil be vitiated by this disagreement. Dr. ‘A’isha ‘Abd al-Rahmän 
counters that disagreement on the “occasions of revelation" is mostly 
due to the fact that those who were contemporaneous with the reve- 
lation of a verse or sura associated it with what each thought to be 
the cause of its revelation; 5 whereas, her method refuses to consider 
any ocoasion the cause or even the purpose of revelation but merely 
the external circumstance of its revealing, and hence the emphasis is 
on the universality of meaning and not on the specificity of the 
circumstance. Furthermore, her method treats traditional reports on 
the “occasions of revelation" in a free manner only to see what support 
they may offer for meanings arrived at without them. 

A third argument that may be raised to weaken this method is 
that the Arabic language of Muhammad's times as preserved in oral 
poetry and prose reoorded in later centuries exhibits certain vocabu- 
lary characteristics or stylistic usages that do not appear in the Qur’än 
or that are different from those of the Qur'àn. Hence to depend on 
the sense or feeling of Arabic for a word in its various uses will intro- 
duce extraneous elements into the understanding of the Qur’anic 
text. Dr. ‘A’isha ‘Abd al-Rahmän concedes the existence of Arabic 
forms and usages outside the Qur’än and grants that they are not 
wrong or unacceptable because the Qur’än does not employ them or 
prefers others to them. * She observes, however, that such material 
must be used in conjunction with the Qur’anic material itself and 
that it should be sought for the support it may lend to the under- 


4 Ibid., II, 8. 
5 Ibid., I, 10. 
© Ibid., II, 8-9. 
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standing of the Qur’anic text, though she recognizes that the Qur’än 
has its own distinctive diotion and its own particular usages that 
are Qur’anic par excellence. For this reason she would rather adjudicate 
the Qur’än in matters of grammar, rhetoric and style and not the rules 
elaborated by later grammarians, rhetoricians and literary critics 
whose works need to be reviewed, even revised, in the light of Qur’anic 
guidance. ? 

It is obvious that there is here a modern method of Qur’än exegesis. 
Although founded on a classical precept which, however, was never 
taken seriously in practice in systematic exegetical efforts, this method 
brings freshness to the field of Qur’än exegesis in modern times. 
It wil be recalled that Qur’än exegesis from the earliest written 
works in the 9th century A.D. to the most recent ones in the 20th 
century A.D., mostly follow the pattern of a running commentary 
and interpretation. The Qur’än is treated seriatim verse by verse, 
the exegete giving first the verse or even part of it and then his 
exegesis after it, a method which runs the risk of atomism by taking 
individual words or usages cut off from the general context of the 
Qur'ün as a whole, though some exegetes included occasional cross- 
references to other Qur'anic words or usages in their exegesis. 

Great care is taken in Bint al-Shati’’s method to let the Qur’än 
speak for itself and be understood in the most direct of ways in the 
manner of the Arabs of Muhammad’s time. Qur'anio references to 
the Prophet’s contemporaries or to events of his times are minimized 
as historical data in order that their religious significance be under- 
stood in the total context of the Qur’anic message, the emphasis 
being on God's intention above and beyond the particular historical 
occasion. The opinions of past exegetes, mainly al-Tabari, al-Zamakh- 
shari, Fakhr al-Din al-Razi, al-Räghib al-Isbahäni, Nizam al-Din 
al-Naysabiri, Abū Hayyan al-Andalusi, Ibn Qayyim al-Jawziyya, 
al-Suyüti and Muhammad ‘Abduh, are occasionally mentioned either 
to point out their confusion and refute their far-fetched explanations 
that do not agree among themselves or with the Qur’anio text as 
she understands it in her method, or else on rare occasions to choose 
an opinion from among them that seems most likely or one that 
agrees with her understanding and lends it support. Such opinions, 
whether on grammatical and linguistic matters, or on rhetorical 
and stylistic phenomena, or on the meaning of the contents, are 
subjected to a rigorous analysis in the light of her findings resulting 


7 For details sce Kiläbunä al-Akbar. For examples of particulars see “Min Asrär 
al-“Arabiyya fi'l-Bayàn al-Qur’inf,” al-Lisdn al-‘Arabi, VILI, 1 (1971), 11-37. 
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from a deductive survey of all Qur’anic material on the particular 
point. 

In her effort to eliminate all extraneous elements from her under- 
, standing of the Qur’än, Bint al-Shati’ refuses in her exegesis to engage 
in detailed discussions of Biblical material and of Arab and non-Arab 
mythical or historical accounts when reference is made to them in the 
Qur’än. If the Qur’än had intended detailed history, she maintains, it 
would have given it, but the Qur’än uses such material in a usually sum- 
mary fashion intending what is beyond it of moral examples to be learnt 
or spiritual lessons to be derived. She does not want to fall in the 
error of many past exegetes who accepted lsr'Wiyyüt and foreign 
materials from Muslim converts, thus introducing into their exegesis 
what was never intended in the Qur'an. Similarly, she refuses to engage 
in detailed discussions of how certain verses of the Qur’än agree with 
modern science and technology, for this according to her was never 
intended in the Qur’än either. Such verses which describe the wondrous 
phenomena of nature, of human, animal and plant life, and aspects 
of space, matter and so on are not intended to be lessons in the different 
modern sciences or proof texts to agree with the latest theories in 
the various fields of modern empirical knowledge but they have 
their intrinsically Qur’anic and religious meanings to be arrived at 
by studying them in their context. 

Her stance against what she calls tafsir ‘agri has engaged her in a 
series of articles published in March and April, 1970, in the Friday 
issues of al-Ahram newspaper of Cairo in response to a series of weekly 
articles published at that time in Sabah al-Khayr magazine of Cairo 
by & physician called Dr. Mustafa Mahmüd * who, adopting some 
modern scientific notions, tried to find them in his understand- 
ing of a number of Qur’anic concepts as expressed in several verses 
which he studied. Bint al-Shati’ not only criticized his resort to 
extraneous and so-called scientific material and Isra@’tltyyat to under- 
stand the Qur’än but questioned his very knowledge of Arabic and 
the Islamic disciplines of Qur’anic studies, and severely faulted his 
unfounded personal opinions which he freely distributed. ° Then she 


8 *A'isha ‘Abd al-Rahmän’s articles were collected in her book, al-Qur’an we’l-Tafsir 
al-Agri. Mustaf& Mahmüd’s articles were collected in his book, al-Qur’än: Muháwala 
li Fahm ' Agri WI-Qur’än, Cairo: Riz al-Yüsif Press, [1970]. He is more popularly known 
for his many novels, For more on him, see Maro Chartier, “Un essai récent d'interpré- 
tation du Coran: Mustafa Mahmüd,” Oriente Moderno, LII, 11/12 (1972), 716-728. See 
also ‘Atif Ahmad, Nagd al-Fahm al-‘A sri li'l-Qur'ün, Beirut: Dar al-Tali'a, 1972. 

9 E.g., his opinion that in 8. 20 12 (“So take off thy shoes, for thou art in the holy 
valley of Tuw&”) the word ‘shoes’ means ‘spirit and body,’ al-Qur’an: Muhäwala, p. 104; 
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raised the more important question of whether anybody may embark 
on an exegesis of the Qur’än and argued that while it is each person's 
right to understand the Qur’än according to his own mental capacity 
and knowledge, 1° it is only for specialists to offer an exegesis to the 
public. An exegete is required to be well versed in the sciences of the 
Arabic language such as grammar, rhetoric and stylistics and in the 
sciences of the Qur'àn such as the various readings and orthography, 
the occasions of revelation, knowledge of the clear and the allegorical 
verses, etc. He should also be well versed in the Hadith sciences, 
theology, law, heresiology and Islamic history. !! She argued against 
the objections of Dr. “Uthmän Amin, formerly professor of Islamic 
philosophy at Cairo University, who had come to the support of Dr. 
Mustafa Mahmüd by claiming that Muhammad's cousin Ibn ‘Abbas 
was an authority on exegesis but was no specialist, his only qualifi- 
cation being a sound natural common sense which Dr. Mustafa 
Mahmüd had.:3 Bint al-Shäti’ answered that Ibn ‘Abbas and other 
Companions were educated in what she called “the school of prophecy,” 
Muhammad himself being their teacher, and they possessed a sound 
and remarkable knowledgo of Arabic. Then in the name of modernity 
and science which respect specialization, she refused the validity of 
any Qur'anic exegesis if it was not the outcome of specialization. 13 

After this account of Dr. ‘A’isha ‘Abd al-Rahmän’s method in 
Qur’än exegesis and her qualifications for the exegete, it may be 
useful to present some of her exegeucel findings that are the result 
of this method. 

One of her important findings is that what certain linguists usually 
call synonyms never appear in the Qur’än with the same meaning. 
When the Qur’än uses a, word, that word cannot be replaced by any 
other normally called synonym in Arabic dictionaries and books of 
exegesis. An example is the word aqsama and its supposed ‘synonym 
halafa which means ‘to take an oath.’ Bint al-Shäti’ has shown by a 
deductive survey of all places in the Qur’än where these two words 
occur in their various forms 14 that agsama is used of a genuine oath 


or his opinion that 8. 24:30-31 (telling believing men and women “to lower their gaze 
and be modest") is very difficult in the age of mini-skirte and baro breasts and that 
looking is harmless ıf the heart and the mind do not have wicked intentions, ibid., p. 86. 
Bee her critaolam in al-Qur’an wa'l-Tafsir al- Agri, pp. 52 and 57. 

10 al-Qur’än wa'l-Tafsir al-* Agri, pp. 46-48. 

1 Ibid., pp. 32-36. 

12 Ibid., p. 68. 

13 Ibid., pp. 82-88. 
. M al-Tafsir, I, 172-174. Bee also her al-I'jáz, pp. 191-198, 204-207. 
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that is not intended to be broken while halafa is invariably used of 
& false oath that is broken. In a similar fashion, she has found that 
"ma in Qur’anic usage refers to the blessings of this world while 
na‘tm to those of the next, 15 that na’y in Qur’anic usage is always 
distance associated with hostility or unfriendliness while bu'd is mere 
distance in time or place, !* that kulm is used in the plural to denote 
confused dreams while ru’y& is used in the singular to denote a clear 
and truthful vision. 17 These observations agree with earlier ones 
made by philologists such as al-Jähiz, Abū ‘Ali al-Färisi, Abū Hilal 
al-‘Askari and others that there are no exact synonyms in any one 
language. 

Another important finding of Bint al-Shati’ is that the verbs in 
Qur’anic de..sriptions of the events of the Last Day are either in the 
passive voice (majhül) or else their action is attributed to other than 
the actual doer by passive Forms VII and VIII (mufawa'a) and by 
metonymic predication ($snàd majäzt).!® Thus, for example, in S8. 
94:1, “When Earth is shaken with earthquake," zulztlat is passive; in 
B. 82:1-2, “When the heaven is cleft asunder, And when the planets 
are dispersed," énfafarat is Form VII and intatharat is Form VIII; 
in S. 52:9-10, “On the day when the heaven will heave, And the 
mountains will move away," tamüru and tasiru are verbs predicated 
to the heaven and the mountains, respectively. Bint al-Shati’ says 
that exegetes and rhetoricians have busied themselves with gram- 
matical considerations about the subject in such instances and thus 
missed the stylistic phenomenon of the Qur’anic emphasis on the 
passivity of the universe on this great Day of Resurrection when all 
creation is spontaneously obedient to the powerful, overwhelming 
events of the Day. The passive voice furthermore concentrates the 
&ttention on the event irrespective of the doer, Forms VII and VIII 
strongly denote the obedience in which the event is happening, and 
metonymic predication gives the event such certainty that there is 
no need to mention the doer, the action and the thing acted upon 
being so vividly pictured in activity together. 


15 al-Tafsir, T, 221-224; al-I“jäz, pp. 218-219. 

16 al-Lisän al-' Arabi, VID, 1 (1971), 26-27. 

17 [bid., 24-25. See other examples in ibid., 24-29: Anasa and abgara; al-ins and 
al-insán ; zawj and imra’a. Also in al-I'jáz, pp. 198-220, passim. In Part XII of al-I'jäz, 
she comments on the famous questions of Näfı‘ b. al-Azraq to ‘Abd All&h b. ‘Abbas con- 
cerning rare Qur'anio words, and on the latter's exegetical answers quoting pre-Islamio 
poetry that used these words. She dubs Ibn ‘Abbäs’s synonyms as “approximations.” 
Bee al-I'jaz, pp. 278-507, passim. 

18 al-Lisän al-' Arabi, VIII, 1 (1971), 29-30; al-Tafsir, I, 84-86; al-I‘jäz, pp. 222-225. 
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demarcated so that man by his innate power of perception may choose 
one or the other, having seen with his own eyes and thus bearing 
the full responsibility for his choice. 

This theological stance of free will and human responsibility which 
Bint al-Shati’ adopts in her exegesis, basing herself on the strictly 
linguistic and contextual understanding of words, finds expression in 
other instances of Qur’anic material This is particularly so in her 
“Essay on Man, A Qur’anic Study” ** which follows the same exege- 
tical method. In the course of her exegesis of S. 33:72, "Lol We 
offered the trust to the heavens and the earth and the mountains, 
but they refused to carry it and were afraid of it; and man carried it. 
Surely he is tyrannical and foolish,” Bint al-Shati’ studies the words 
amäna (trust) and hamala (carry) *4 in their several occurrences in 
the Qur’än and surveys the interpretations of earlier exegetes but 
refuses their far-fetched explanations. Amana according to her does 
not refer to material things entrusted to man, or to the religious 
duties required.of him, nor is it the intellect of man or his obedience 
as interpreted by some exegetes, but it is his free will, his responsibility 
of choice, his accountability. To carry this anama means to assume 
its results as man takes his position of “viceroy in the earth" (S. 2:30) 
and achieves the fullness of his humanity by being free and responsible, 
in contrast to all other creatures, though he is foolish and does not 
know the extent of the burden undertaken and does not realize the 
difficulty of handling it. 

Again in her Qur'anio study of the verb aráda (to want, to intend, 
to will) Bint al-Shati’ stands staunchly by the free will of man. 5 
She notes that the verb occurs about 140 times, about 50 of which 
are predicated to God and about 90 to creatures. It never appears as 
an abstract verbal noun träda but only as a verb in the past tense 
(perfect, madi) or the present-future tense (imperfect, mudàrv). It 
never appears in the imperative or in any derivative form. Attempting 
to explain this phenomenon which she says no previous exegete or 
theologian ever noticed, she holds that the Qur'àn recognizes will 
only as an act, not as an intellectual abstraction or an attribute; 
furthermore, the act of willing cannot be forced upon & subject by & 
command or an imperative mood, for then it would cease to be free 
and would no more be will 

Her method leads her, by further studying the Qur’anic occur- 


233 Magàl fi’l-Insan, Dirdsa Qur’äniyya, esp. pp. 101-117. 
24 Ibid., pp. 51-60. 
25 Ibid., pp. 107-117. 
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rences of 'azama (to determine) and raghiba (to desire) — neither 
of which is ever predieated to God but only to creatures — to the 
understanding that man's wiling is associated with determination 
and is preceded by desire and forethought, hence man's accountability, 
whereas God's willing is not, because He wills by Himself. 28 

These and many other observations have theological overtones in 
the exegesis of Bint al-Shati’ though, as was said above, her attention 
may have been directed mostly to the literary and stylistic charac- 
teristics of the Qur’än. While there is no doubt that some of her views 
may be controversial, it is perfectly clear that her exegetical method 
is a courageous and refreshing attempt in this field in modern times. 

Speaking of the development of Islamic learning metaphorically 
as the cooking of food, Arabs used to say: “Islamic sciences are of 
three kinds: a science that has been done and burnt and that is 
grammar and sources of jurisprudence, a science that has been done 
but not burnt and that is law and Tradition, and a science that has 
not been done or burnt and that is rhetoric and exegesis.” Dr. 
‘isha ‘Abd al-Rahmän is fortunate — she has a lot of cooking to 
do, and for that we are the luckier. 


The Hartford Seminary Foundation Issa J. BOOLLATA 


% Ibid., pp. 107 and 109. 


THE CONCEPTION OF THE TERM DIN IN THE QUR'AN 


Scholars have repeatedly attempted to understand the semantic 
and etymological meaning of the word din in the Qur'ün.? At dif- 
ferent times, they have theorized that in some of its usages the term 
is a loan word from Hebrew, Ethiopian, Armenian, Syriac or Iranian. 
It has become customary to understand the term as judgment or 
retribution, as custom or usage, and finally as religion. 

This paper will not attempt to resolve the controversies concerning 
etymological roots of the word; rather, it will concentrate on an 
analysis of the use of the term din in the Qur’än in the context in 
which it appears, attempting to consider the word as it was understood 
by the first listeners and in terms of its meaning in the world view 
of the Qur'àn. 

Every occurrence of the term din in the Qur’än has been noted 
and classified according to the dating suggested by Régis Blachére ? 
in the chronology of the suras, leading to the discovery of a develop- 
ment in the differentiating words used in conjunction with the focus 
word din throughout the four revelation periods and suggesting a 
progression of and accretion to its meaning. 

A special effort has also been made to study the word din when it 
appears in the Qur’än as an object of a verb, and to try to understand 
the peculiar nature of its meaning when acted upon by man or God. ? 

The word din appears ninety-four times in the Qur’än, about 
half occurring in the Meccan period and half in the Medinan period. 
These can be subdivided into the following : 


1st Meccan Period 13 references 
2nd Meccan Period 6 references 
8rd Meccan Period 29 references 
Medinan Period 46 references 
Total 94 references 


1 Toshihiko Izuteu, God and Man in the Koran (Tokyo: Keio Institute of Cultural 
and Linguistic Studies, 1964), pp. 219-229; Wilfred Cantwell Smith, The Meaning and 
End of Religion (New York: Mentor Books, 1963), pp. 90-94, 99-100, 287-290; Helmer 
Ringgren, “The Pure Religion,” Oriens XV (1962), 93 ff.; Duncan B. Macdonald, “Din,” 
E.l., I, 975; L. Gardet, “Din,” E.I., New Edition, II, 293-296; Arthur Jeffery, The 
Foreign Vocabulary of the Qur’aän (Baroda: Oriental Institute, 1938), pp. 131-132. 

* Régis Blachére, Le Coran (Paris: G. P. Maisonneuve, 1047), pp. 12-18. 

3 The term God-action will be used in this paper to refer to an act of God in time and 
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In the first and second Meccan periods, din appears mostly in 
conjunction with the word yawm, * as yawm al-din, while no mention 
of this phrase is to be found in the third Meccan or the Medinan 
suras. Furthermore, the first Meocan suras suggest an attempt at 
acquainting the listeners with the concept of yawm al-din, while in 
the second Meccan period there seems to be an assumption that 
the listeners have some familiarity with it already. 

In the earliest suras, the emphasis centers on man's response to God- 
action. This response takes the form of takdhib or tasdsq. Kadhdhaba 5 
is usually translated as ‘belying.’ It also connotes a denial of God's 
power, the rejecting or ignoring of His being and majesty. 

Saddaga, * on the other hand, is usually translated as ‘accepting’ or 
‘regarding as true.’ Tasdiq and iakdhib are in a sense a polarity of 
the two attitudes toward reality as revealed in the Qur'àn. One 
either appropriated this reality and lived life in such a way that it 
was his guiding principle at every moment, or he lived life in total 
oblivion to this reality, thus denying it and rejecting it. 

Kadhdhaba of yawm al-din does not appear to refer to a verbal 
denial; rather it implies a mode of living in which din is not kept under 
constant attention and focus by man. Thus man lives his life in such 
a way as to show that'he considers this concept as devoid of any 
reality. 

The use of the word yawm ? in the Qur’än is quite extensive. It 
usually refers to a special time in which God has acted, is acting 
or will act in history. It is a moment in which His will, His majesty, 


space, nature and history. This is to distinguish it from God's action which presupposes 
the aotion of all phenomena in the Qur’än. Thus 'God-aotion' will refer to a special aot 
that impinges on the natural order. 

4 This is true in all instances except 8. 107:1, 95:7, 82:9, 109:6 of the first Mecoan 
period and 8. 51:6 of the seoond Meccan period. Except for S. 109:6, in each case the 
meaning of din as yawm al-din is implicit, both by content and from analysis of the 
verses. The case of 8. 109:6 is different. Given the context and the usage of the word din 
in the Qur’än, we would like to suggest an alternate dating for this sura. It does not seem 
to deal with the realities of the first Meccan period, and its terminology suggests a later 
date. It was probably revealed in the third Meooan period, around the time 8. 10 was 
revealed, for 8. 109:6 has echoes of 8. 10:104. 

5 Boo B. 74:40; 107:1; 95:7; 82:9; 83:11. Kadhdhaba is also a reaction to that which 
is ultimately real, al-hagg (S. 23:90). Those who belie, al-mukadhdhibin, are veering from 
the right path, dällin (S. 56:92). 

9 Bee 8. 70:26. The word eaddaqa is also used of God in the Qur’än (S. 3:95; 33:22). 
It seems to be connected to the concept of promise and fulfillment, wa'd (S. 33:22; 
88:74; 21:9) or to the word ‘covenant,’ ‘ahd (S. 33:23; 9:75). 

* Used also as yawm al-qiyáma (resurrection), yawm al-Akhira (last day), eto. 
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interrupts ordinary time and holds man accountable. Commonly 
translated as ‘day,’ yawm actually has the wider connotation of an 
event or a specified moment in time. 

Thus kadhdhaba or saddaqa of yawm al-din is a response to äyät, 
God-action in history and nature. It is not so much a response to 
God's person, or God's being, ® or to the Godhead, but rather to 
God's manifestation of His power and majesty. ° The positive response 
of those who accept yawm al-din as real is one of steadfast prayer and 
devotion to God (and the implications of that devotion), as well as 
a responsibility to other men — leading a moral, ethical life and 
being open to others and their needs. 1° On the other hand, those 
who deny the reality of accountability are those who persist in 
living their lives with no existential awareness of the immanence of 
God. In a sense, they have avoided remembrance, tadhkira (8. 74:49). 
This word implies more than just memory. It means ‘co-opting,’ 
‘bringing something into reality by bringing it into the realm of 
consciousness.’ They have failed to bring the yawm al-din into the 
realm of being by failing to acknowledge their awareness of it; by 
not focusing their attention on it they have failed to make it manifest 
in a presence (not through a form) which would exert the power to 
instill awe. 

Thus in its earliest usage the term yawm al-din implies accounta- 
bility. Man is accountable because of who and what God is and does. 
This understanding has direct implications concerning who man is 
and what his responsibilities are in relation to God. When these 
assertions are mocked and ridiculed by the listeners, when God’s 
Gydat are dismissed as myths of the forebears, yawm al-din- appears 
to acquire added meaning as a time of reckoning; mention of it is 
usually accompanied by assurance of the authenticity of its coming. 
There is the promise that the wicked shall be punished by an unavoid- 
able fire, a promise that will be fulfilled when the finitude of man 
and the absolute power of God are manifested, 12? and man shall 


* Because this paper is restricted to Qur’anio understanding of the word din, the 
question of the relationship between God’s being and His attributes (or in this case, 
action) will nut be dealt with herein. 

9 Bee B. 95:7. God's power to raise and abase has been revealed and manifested. How 
could men persist in their denying His reality ? 

10 Beo 8. 70:26; 74:46; 107:1. They give to the needy, are chaste, respect covenanta, 
end stand fırm in their testimonies. 

11 Ibid. These inolude ‘sins’ of omission and commission, hypocrisy in prayer, ignor- 
ing the needs of the poor, oruelty to orphans. 

12 Seo B. 82:9, 15, 17, 18; 56:56; 83:11. 
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stand before the majesty of God. For God is the master 18 of the Day 
of Reckoning, and surely this event will come into being, 14 when 
man will be held responsible for his actions and for his way of life. 
Thus man is called upon to live a life of integrity, responding by 
his own actions to the integratedness of God's Being in terms of 
which He holds man accountable. Here, we move into the context of 
the third Meccan period which introduces several new categories in 
association with din. These include the following concepts : 


1. lahu *l-dina 15 — to God alone is obedience and commitment, 
tawhid. 
.al-din al-hanīf 16 — the true way of life, the din of Abraham, 
getting out of the mainstream to follow the right path. 
` 3. al-dtn al-qayyim 17 — that which is immutable, that you worship 
only Him. i 
mukhlisina lahu 'l-dina 18 — call on God in total commitment. 
5. al-din al-khàlis 1° — pure, free from all impurities, i.e., free from 
worship of other beings besides God. 
. shara‘a lakumu ’I-dina = — God has prescribed it for you that 
you follow in His way. 
T. ittakhadhü dinahum lahwan wa-la'$ban 31 — they have made of 
their din a mockery, and a sport. 
8. hadani 23 rabbi sla siräfin mustagimin dinan qayyiman millatu 
sbrahima hanifan. — He guided me into a straight way, an 
. immutable din, the millat of Abraham, of the hanifs. 


bo 


P 


eo 


18 See S. 1:4. Blachére suggests that this sura is late first Meccan. This study seems 
to suggest that a later date is more probable. This is based on a study of certain key 
words of the sura, for of the total of 45 occurrences of the word gira} in the Qur'&n, 
16 are second Meccan, while the rest are third Meccan or Medinan. Furthermore, the 
words rahman and dällin are mostly second Meccan exoept for one occurrence in the 
first Meocan period in each case. 

14 The second Meccan references assure the listeners: “That which you have been 
promised will surely take place” (8. 51:6). See also 8. 51:12; 87:20; 26:82; 15:35; 38:78. 
The last two references deal with Satan and assume the reality of the event, as Satan 
will be cursed until the Day of Reckoning. 

15 8. 16:52. 

16 8. 30:30; 10:105. 

1? S. 80:30, 48; 12:40; 6:161. For parallel references, see also S. 9:36; 98:5. 

18 8, 40:14, 05; 39:2, 11, 14; 29:65; 31:32; 10:22; 7:29. 

19 B. 39:3. 

20 B, 42:13, 21. 

21 8. 7:51; 6:70. 

22 S. 6:161. 
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9. agim wajhaka li L-dni 3* — set your face to it, follow it stead- 
fastly and persistently. 


Thus we note that in the third Meccan period ?* we move from the 
accountability and reckoning of the first and second Meccan periods 
to tawhid and commitment. God's ayät demand a proper response, 
that man worship Him alone, with no partners. Din is established by 
God, it is His way for man. It is not only accountability because of the . 
reckoning awaiting man, it becomes the accountability of every 
instant of man's life, a total and ultimate commitment to God alone, 
tawhid, and the expression of this commitment in living a life of 
integrity towards his fellow man. 


Tawhid is something that man does. It is the recognition of 
God's unity, at the lowest level, and in a series of ascending 
levels, it is the appropriation to one's self, also the proclamation, 
also the implementation of that unity: the living of a life that 
has integrity, because oneness is divine....25 


The emphasis on tawhid is one of the predominant and recurring 
themes of the third Meccan period, for of the total of twenty-nine 
references to din in this period, seventeen appear in the form of an 
object. Of these, nine are the object of an active participle and there- 
fore appear in the accusative form. In each case the word mukitsina 
or mukhltsan ** is used, usually translated as ‘being sincere, faithful, 
or pure.’ 2? These, however, are not uniform in usage for there are 
apparently two distinct categories. On the one hand, there is the 
injunction (commandment) of God amr, ‘to call on Him (invocation) 
in devoted commitment to His diw [ud € Allaha mukhlisina lahu al- 
dina] or the corollary injunction, ‘to worship [u‘budé] Him (suppli- 
cation) in devoted commitment.’ In the second group (S. 29:65; 
31:32; 10:22), there is a profession made by people under conditions 


33 8. 30:30, 43. 

*4 The other third Meccan references also include: (a) farragü dinahum, ‘they sepa- 
rated,’ or ‘they split up’ (8. 30:33) and (b) yubaddıla dinakum ‘to change it’ (S. 40:26). 

25 Wilfred Cantwell Smith as quoted by Jane K. Smith, ‘An Historical and Semantic 
Study of the term 'Islüm' " (unpublished thesis, Harvard University, 1970), p. 134. 
Boo also Jane Smith, “Continuity and Change in the Understanding of Islam,” Islam 
in the Modern Age, IV, 2 (1973), 42-66, aliso published in Islamic Quarterly, XVI, 3/4 
(1973), 121-139. 

26 S. 40:14, 65; 39:2, 11, 14; 20:65; 31:32; 10:22; 7:29. 

37 For a study of the word ikhläg in pre-Islamic Arabic and in the Qur’än, seo Helmer 
Ringgren, “The Pure Religion," Oriens, XV (1962), 93 ff. 
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of stress (when threatened with possible shipwreck in a storm). Since 
this profession does not carry over into their everyday lives, they 
are condemned for their fickle ways. Thus ikhläg is not only a verbal 
profession or commitment, it has to involve action, the living of the 
totality of life as & person belonging to God. The injunotion is not 
only to call on Him, but also to worship Him, to be one of his com- 
mitted followers. 

The injunction to ikhläg here is one for a total commitment to the 
din of God, a commitmerit that has no stated or unstated reservations 
or conditions, a commitment that does not falter or weigh options, 
one that is not subject to review or evaluation; rather, ib is an ulti- 
mate commitment once and for all to the One and only God. Hence 
the Oneness becomes the crucial factor of this commitment. There 
can be no other partners. There can be no faltering in this commit- 
ment; its constancy is its test of validity. It is not only a question 
of sincerity, for some may in times of turmoil or anguish affirm the 
tawhid, only to backslide when troubles recede, and will be held 
accountable for their fickle ways, for to God is the pure din. 28 

A careful evaluation of the references to the word din in the third 
Meccan period shows that the concern at this time is mostly with a 
personal commitment, a God-man relationship. °° However, in the 
last part of the Meccan period, there is an identification of the immü- 
table din with the millatu sbrahim and al-sirät al-mustagim. God guides 
to this, as seen in S. 6:161. * This verse is crucial because it appears 
to be the first implication of a community or a group, whereas earlier 
injunctions prescribed following the din or the hanif and seem to be 
on the personal level. From now on, the emphasis seems to be more 
on & community of believers. Here we note that God is the guide. 
It is not man-made, nor is it man's attempt at a response; rather, 
God has taken the initiating and the sustaining action. He guides one 
to a straight path, an immutable din, that of the community of 
Abraham, as a hanif. Thus now one moves from being a hanif to being 
a part of the historical community of hunafa’ who have been guided 
by God, who have not gone astray, who are the muwahhidün. 

35 Izuteu, God and Man in the Koran, p. 102, rightly suggesta that the question is not 
of sincerity. However, Iruteu fails to see that it is constancy that is in question and 
not "momentary—or temporary—monotheism” that is being dealt with. 

29 The distinctions here are between my din and your din, implying a way of life 
I follow and I set myself to rather than an established community or a set of dogmas 
(8. 10:104; 109:0). See also S. 39:7-14, where the injunction is in the singular. - 

'99 millatu ibräktm appears several times in the third Meccan period, but it is only 
in 8. 6:101 that it is identified with al-din al-quyyim and al-sirät al-mustaqim (seo also 
8. 12:38 and 10:123). For Medinan references, see S. 2:180, 135; 3:95; 4:125; 22:178. 
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It is only when we move into the Medinan period that we note a 
further development, that of identifying millatu tbrahim as being the 
muslimün, as named by God (S. 22:78). Thus God has not only guided 
and purified the din, but has also been involved in every detail of 
it, including the name of the community of committed people, 
committed to live their lives in a way pleasing to Him. 

That God named the true followers muslimün is most significant, as 
it relegates the authority for the existence of this din to Him. It not 
only shows approval and sanction by God, it is also the result of an 
initiating action by God, a creation and therefore by necessity ulti- 
mately real. He will preserve and sustain it. 

Islam is not one of possible responses. It is not the name of a religion. 
It is God's name to what he has established as His din and is totally 
concerned with every action, every detail of all relevant and irrelevant 
aspects of life. Thus in the Medinan period we seem to be moving 
from an emphasis on tawhid to one on the unity of the umma, from din 
as a reference to personal commitment to one in the collective sense. 31 
It is not that tawhid becomes unimportant; rather, the situation appears 
to necessitate that the specific kind of tawhid be designated. Further- 
more, it becomes important to distinguish between the apparent 
reality and the ultimately real; here we find the term al-din al-hagq 
(8. 61:9; 24:25; 48:28; 9:29; 9:33). 


He has sent His apostle with the right guidance and the din that 
is ultimately real that He may manifest it over all din. 


‚The term al-din al-haqq suggests a din that is absolutely real, one 
that has not been corrupted or distorted, one that has not been 
misinterpreted by man. This has been manifested to al-dint kullihi 
which may refer to din as the prescribed acts of response to God- 
action, obedience to Him and tawhid. It can also be seen as an 
attempt to include the varieties of responses, in a sense as a substitute 
for a plural of the word din. This would cope with the reality of the 
Medinan setting, taking into account the presence of’ Christians, 
Jews and pagans. Thus the word din would refer to the specific 
community. What the verses seem to say is a possible combination 
of both interpretations. Din has been prescribed by God but the 


31 With the exception of the negative attitude of those who have taken their din 
NT mockery or sport, or have separated or split into groups (S. 80:33; 40:26; 7:51; 6:70, 
187. 169), Mecoan references were mostly to dini and dinukum ; whereas, in the Medinan 
period the emphasis is on dinakum and dinahum, a shift towards identifying groups 
with the din they follow. t 
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other groups have corrupted it. Thus God's revelation through 
Muhammad was not just for the pagans or the hunaf@ or those who 
were called Muslims ; rather, it was for one and all. It is the ultimate, 
uncorrupted message of God. It was not only a message in words, 
but it was part of God-action which demands a response. It is He 
who is guiding, purifying and perfecting, He who is rectifying error 
and untruth. He it is who is setting the real din firmly. 

Sura 3 offers several interesting references to the word din, as it 
suggests the existence of a different kind of din besides the din of 
God. This does not imply & recognition of religious pluralism or of & 
plurality of ‘comparable’ religions, but rather refers to a distinction 
of quality within the one din. It is a distinction of quality. There is 
the din of God, Islam, which is the commitment to tawhtd and the 
moral life. On the other hand, there is the din of those who claim to 
be following God, the Jews and the Christians, but who have corrupted 
His guidance and have substituted other forms of worship and belief. 
They are dealing with partial or distorted reality. Thus : “Whoever 
follows a din other than Islam, it will not be deemed acceptable 
from him and in the hereafter, he is among the losers" (8. 3:85). 
Consequently, although it may be argued that the above-quoted 
verse does not explicitly proclaim the existence of other forms of 
din, the implication of this possibility is rendered more explicit when 
seen in the context of the whole passage which sets the din of God 
in contradistinction to that of the Jews and the Christians. 

Another Medinan concept of din is that of fighting ?* for the din 
of God to safeguard the unity of the community. This, however, 
does not mean an elevation of the unity of the community over the 
din of God; rather it is that in their unity there is the manifestation 
of God's unity, His tawhid. Then all din would be His. 33 

Din is also seen as a bond among men : “Do not trust except those 
who follow your din" (S. 3:73). Here, too, we note that din has a 
collective sense. 34 “If they repent and establish prayer ... Then they 
are your brothers in din” (S. 9:11). 

The din of God has been prescribed by Him. Man has to appropriate 
it as & way of life. Some men corrupt the understanding of this din 


32 See S. 2:193; 60:8, 9; 8:39. 

33 Other references to dim AHäk inolude S. 3:83; 24:2; 110:2. 
» H Other Medinan references:to din include S. 2:256; 2:217 ; 8:49, 72; 3:24; 4:46, 125, 
140, 171; 33:5; 49:10; 9:122; 9:11, 12; 5:3, 64, 57, 77. 
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by choosing other ways, but only Islam ® is the din of God; only 
Islam is the din that is ultimately real. 36 

Thus we see that the conception of din in the early suras of the 
Qur'àn referred to & response to God-action in history &nd nature, 
and although the connotation of what this response must be appears 
to have broadened by the Medinan period, the essence of the meaning 
of din appears to have remained constant, that of living life in devotion 
to God and responsibility for one's fellow men. 

Meanwhile, din remains in the domain of God-action. Man's response 
has been defined by God. God alone can act on din (see Chart I) 
in such a way that would affect its nature, essence or manifestation. 


CHART I 
God- Action 


1 hadá = He guided. As an antonym of the word adalla, He led 
astray (8. 13:27). He is the constantly reliable Guide. Man responds 
to God's guidance as : 

Positive Negative 
a. shukr (B. 76:3; 2:185) kufr (S. 76:3) 
b. dhikr (S. 2:198) 
c. hamd (8. 7:43) 
d. taqwà (S. 39:57) 


2.iglafà = He elected (He deemed clear or purified). This verb is 
used exclusively in the Qur’än as a God-action. God alone elects 
(S. 2:132, 133; 29:59; 39:4; 37:15; 3:42; 2:247; 7:144; 30:32; 
2:130; 22:75; 38:47). 


3. waff& = He fulfilled (He gives to full extent). This word is also 
used for God-action (S. 3:57; 4:173; 24:25; 36:30; 46:19). 


4. makkana — He made firm (He established firmly, strengthened). 
This verb is used exclusively of God-action (S. 12:21; 12:56; 18:84; 
7:10; 46:26; 6:6; 22:41; 46:26; 18:95; 28:6; 28:57 ; 24:55). 


5. akmala = He perfected (He fulfilled, He consummated). This is 
the only incidence of this verb in the Qur'àn (8. 5:3). 


35 See 8. 3:85; 3:19; 22:78; 5:3. 
38 See B. 9:29. It does not mean verbally ‘‘to make profession of faith," the meaning 
given in Jeffery, Foreign Vocabulary of the Qur'an, p. 131. ; 
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All of man’s action (see Chart II) is limited to accepting din or rejecting 
it, appropriating it or dissociating himself from it. Man can seek, 
follow, exchange, adhere to or cover up din. He can practice it, 
be committed to it or take it as a mockery and sport, but nowhere 
can man act in any way that would have an actual effect on din 
itself. All man’s actions are limited to the realm of response to din. 
Only God can act on it. He alone guides to His din; He elects, fulfills, 
affirms and perfects it; He initiates it, sustains it and in the fullest 
sense He consummates it. 


CHART II 
Man's Action 
A. Positive B. Negative 
1. agimü = establish (practice) 1. tafarraqu = separate (split 
(S. 42:13) into groups) (8. 30:30 ; 6:159) 
2. akhlasü (S. 4:146) = devoted 2. sttakhadha al-dina lahwan 
commitment (steadfastly, con- wa-la'sban or huzwan = to 


stantly, perpetually appropriating take din as mockery or sport 
His will) (8. 40:14, 65:39; 11:14; — (S. 7:51; 6:70; 5:57) 
29:65; 31:32; 10:22; 17:29; 98:5) 


3. yadsnüna = adhere to (S. 9:29) 3. labisa = cover (overlay, drape, 
make obscure, deceive, equivo- 
cate, defraud) (S. 6:137) 


C. Neutral 
[These can be used either in a positive or a negative sense.] 
1. ibtaghä = seek (S. 3:85) 
2. tabs‘a = follow (8. 3:73) 
3. baddala = exchange (8. 40:26) 
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SIR SAYYID AHMAD KHAN’S THE CONTROVERSY OVER 
ABROGATION (IN THE QUR AN): AN ANNOTATED 
TRANSLATION : 


Sir Sayyid Ahmad Khän’s interpretation was not only 
different from the ‘traditional’ one—as is clear from the 
following article—but it has also remained a controversial 
point of view, not shared and even explicitly rejeoted by 
a large number of Muslims of this century. 

[Editors] 


God Most High says : 


And for whatever verse We abrogate or cast into oblivion, We 
bring a better or the like of it. (S. 2:100) 3 


1 As translated from Sir Sayyid Ahmad Khän, Magálüi, XIII (Lahore: Majlis-i 
Taraqqi-i Adab, 1963), 139-160. I am grateful to Professors Aziz Ahmad of Toronto 
end Fazlur Rahman of Chioago for generously helping me to overoome some linguistio 

and theological problems connected with the Urdu text. 

: Hält offers us the following introduction to Sir Sayyid's thoughte on the question 
of abrogation: “ ... or, for example, at first the number of abrogated verses was thought 
to be more than five hundred; then, as Shih Wali-Alläh has written in Fawz al-Kabir, . 
al-Suyüti and others confined their number to twenty; then Sh&h Wali-Alläh limited 
naskh (abrogation) to only five verses. When Sir Sayyid saw that the number of abro- 
gated verses had been reduced from five hundred to five, he became convinced that 
nowhere in the Qur'&n did naskh aotually occur and that the context of the verse which 
created the doubt in the minds of the exegetes that verses of the Qur’än abrogate or are 
abrogated by one another, as he has related in detail in his KAwjbat-i Ahmadiyya, 
clearly reveals that naskh applies to the abrogation of previous codes of law by the 
Qur’än, not the abrogation of one Qur’anic verse by another. Hence the objection of 
Christians to the Muslim problem of naskh does not pertain to the Qur’än” (Altáf Husayn 
Hall, Hayat-i Jävid (Kanpur, 1901], pp. 219, 220). Cf. Muhammad Daud Rahbar, “Bir 
Sayyid Ahmad Khän’s Principles of Exegesis Translated from His Tahrir fs Ugül al- 
Tafsir,’ M.W., XLVI (1956), 104-112, 324-335. For listings of abrogated and abro- 
gating verses, see Anwar-ul-Haqq, Abrogation in the Koran, Lucknow: Methodist Pub- 
lishing House, 1925, and J. W. Sweetman, Islam and Christian Theology, Part One, 
Vol. II (London: Lutterworth Press, 1947), pp. 238, 239. 

The problem of abrogation has continued to engage the attention of Qur'anio expo- 
sitors. Although the solutions they offer generally vary from one another, they often 
appear to share a common reluctance to trust the interpretations of their early prede- 
cessors, partioularly the latters' restriotion of abrogation to the Qur’än. For a brief 
survey of some modern Muslim interpretations, seo J. M. 8. Baljon, Modern Muslim 
Koran Interpretation (1880-1960) (Leiden: E. J. Brill, 1961), pp. 49-51. | f 

2 Translations of the Qur’än are taken from Arthur J. Arberry, The Koran Inter- 
preted, London: Oxford University Press, 1964. Pickthall translates this particular 


> 
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While interpreting this verse, our expositors have presented some 
exceedingly tendentious arguments. In the process they have dishon- 
ored the religion of Isläm, even more so God, and have made the 
Qur’än the scribbling pad of a poet. In the midst of these tendentious 
arguments, some expositors, whom God has guided, have also chosen 
the right path. Anyone who is not disposed to tendentious argumen- 
tation can grasp the clear and simple meaning of this and the previous 
verse taken together. In the previous verse God has said that the 
People of the Book “wish not that any good should be sent down 
upon you" from God. * What is meant by "good" are obviously the 
Qur’än and the injunotions of the Law (shari'a) There were two 
clear reasons why the People of the Book did not like this fact: 
1, All prophets had come from among the Children of Israel. It did 
not please them that a prophet would be born from among the Children 
of Ishmael, whom they were even naturally inolined to despise. 
Regarding this, God has said that by His mercy He chooses whom 
He wishes. 2. The injunctions of the Muslim Law differed somewhat 
from those of the Mosaic Law. The Jews considered their Law to be 
eternal and every injunction in it to be immutable. In regard to 
this God has said that “whatever äya we &brogate or cast into 
oblivion, We bring a better or the like of it" in its place. * From 
this it is eminently clear that here the word Gya does not refer to 
a verse in the Qur’än but to the injunctions of the Mosaic Law 
which have become changed in the Muslim Law, or to the injunctions 
of the Mosaic Law which the Jews had cast into oblivion. Because 
of their highly tendentious argumentation most Muslim expositors 
have held that the word äya in this verse applies to verses of the 
Qur’än and have understood that one verse of the Qur'àn becomes 
abrogated by another verse. But they did not stop here. The expres- 
sion nunsihä, they decided, meant that the Prophet of God even 
forgot some verses. By citing false and fabricated traditions based 


verse as follows: “Such of Our revelations aa We abrogate or cause to be forgotten, We 
bring (in place) one better or the like thereof"-(Mohammed Marmaduke Pickthall, 
The Meaning of the Glorious Koran, [New York: The New American Library, n.d.], 
B. 2:106). Of vital importance to Sir Sayyid’s presentation is, of course, the meaning of 
ya in this and other verses under discussion, though here Sir Sayyid offers no Urdu 
translation of this partioular verse. , 

3 Is there an immediate connection between vas. 99 and 100? Be that as it may, it is 
strange that Sir Sayyid omite mentioning that the wish of the People of the Book is 
shared by the idolaters also. 

4 Here Sir Sayyid translates into Urdu, preserving the word äya (Gyat in Urdu) in 
his translation. 
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on the two expressions, nansakh and nunstha, they have marred 
page after page of their commentaries. Yet not even a single tradition 
cited by them is sound. On the basis of these spurious traditions 
they have divided the verses of the Qur’än into four categories: 


1. Those verses, both the recitation and injunotions of which remain 
unaltered, and all of which are present in the Qur’än. 

2. Those verses, the recitation of which continues, and the injunctions 
of which have been abrogated. They say that these verses also are 
in the Qur'àn. 

3. Those verses, the recitation of which is abrogated, yet the injunc- 
tions of which remain unaltered. 

4. Those verses, both the recitation and injunctions of which have 
been abrogated. They say that the verses belonging to the third 
and fourth categories are not present in the Qur’an. However, they 
explain that they are present in those false traditions. 5 


In this interpretation we have no confidence. We firmly believe 
that whatever came down from God is now available in unaltered 
form in the present Qur’än, which was actually recorded during the 
lifetime of the Prophet, that not a single word is omitted, that no 
verse of the Qur’än is abrogated, and that, moreover, the word naskh 
is used figuratively, not in its true sense, even in regard to the injunc- 
tions of the previous religions. To clarify this matter we will have to 
discuss the meaning of nansakh and to explain the truth about those 
injunctions which have been changed. Before this, however, it will 
be good to relate the opinions of those expositors who have not under- 
stood the word dya in this verse under discussion to refer to verses 
of the Qur’an. 

Abi Muslim is one person who, contrary to the mainstream of 
expositors, agrees with our opinion. He also believes that abrogation 
does not occur in the Qur’än and says that what is meant by “abrogated 
verses" are those Laws found in previous Scriptures, i.e., the Tawrät 
and the Injil, such as observing the Sabbath, performing namaz 
facing east or west, and similar injunctions of this kind which God 
has set aside for us and without which we worship. € The Jews and 


5 Le., the traditions are false according to Sir Sayyid, not according to the expo- 
sitors. 

$ Regarding the change of direction of namdz, Abu Muslim b. Bahr al-Izfahäni 
stated that “the Qur’än did not contain the command to pray in the direotion of Jerusa- 
lem and that we did not know precisely what its legal value was: Was it a decision made 
by the Prophet after mature refleotion or a command given by Allah outaide the 
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the Christians warned against believing anyone other than him who 
was & follower of their religion. By this verse God has nullified this 
contention. 

Some persons have replied that the word aya, whenever used, 
means the verses of the Qur'àn only, since it is these verses which 
are determined for us. Yet to this one may reply that we do not 
accept the word àya is used exclusively for verses of the Qur’än. 
It is a general term and refers to any evidence. 

Im&m Fakhr al-Din al-Räzi admitted that it is incorrect to prove 
from this verse that there are abrogated verses in the Qur'àn. He, 
therefore, used other verses as his proof. Thus, he writes in his com- 
mentary al-lafsw al-Kabir that after relating in his work Mahsül 
(about the principles of jurisprudence) all the arguments which 
demonstrate the absence of naskh, he demonstrated the occurrence 
of naskh from this same verse “Ma nansakh....” But it is not correct 
to base any proof on this verse, he continues, since the word mà here 
makes the sentence conditional. Thus, telling someone that he should 
honor a person who may come to him does not prove the person's 
coming. You are only telling him that if anyone comes, he should 
honor him — and nothing else. Likewise, this verse does not prove 
the presence of naskh; rather it implies only that if any verse be 
abrogated, a better verse should be brought in its place. Hence it is 
proper that other verses be selected as evidence for naskh such as 
the following : 


And when We exchange a verse in the place of another verse — 
(S. 16:101) 


God blots out, and He establishes whatsoever He will; 
And with Him is the Essence of the Book. (8. 13:39) ? 


We are grateful to Fakhr al-Din al-Räzi that he has agreed with 


Qur'ün?" J. Jomier, Le Commentaire Coranique du Manär (Paris: G.-P. Maisonneuve 
and Cie., 1954), p. 195. Jomier adds that most legısts, accordıng to Muhammad ‘Abduh, 
do not agree with Abū Muslim's opinion. 

On this issue, Jomier continues, ‘Abduh stood between Abii Muslim and the majority 
of scholars. He considered the tradition that Muhammad woke up forgetful of the 
previous night's revelation to be incompatible with a prophet's infallibility and impeo- 
cability. But ho did accept the existence of abrogated and abrogating verses in the 
Qur’än on the basis of the Qur’än (ibid., pp. 194-198). 

7 Bir Sayyid does not deal'with S. 22:51, another Qur’anic verse relevant to the dis- 
cussion on abrogation, according to Richard Bell, Introduction to the Qur'ün (Edin- 
burgh: University Press, 1953), p. 98. 
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us to the extent of asserting that this verse does not demonstrate 
the presence of an abrogated verse in the Qur'àn. Yet, God willing, 
we shall show that even those verses which Imäm al-Räzi has used 
as proofs for abrogation do not really prove that verses are abrogated. 

In fact, the whole controversy over näsikh and mansükh is non- 
sensical. The sole need for discussing it is because the jurists of Islam 
have held through radically erroneous reasoning, irrelevant argumen- 
tation and their own imaginary thoughts that verses of the Qur’än 
are abrogated in a way that wholly speaks against the glory of God 
and the dignity of the Qur’än. But this problem never arises in Isläm. 
Nor do the jurists have any evidence to support their deduction. 
Their division of abrogated verses into three categories according to 
which (1) the injunction is abrogated while the recitation remains, 
(2) the recitation is abrogated while the injunotion remains, (3) the 
injunction and recitation are abrogated, is simply a false division 
and a product of their imagination. The expositors have loaded 
their works with false and unreliable traditions. If the controversy 
over nasikh and mansükh were confined to whether or not there 
were injunctions in previous codes of law which were no longer found 
in the Islamic code of law, or other injunctions have replaced them 
and the injunctions of the former codes of law have been abrogated ; 
or whether or not in Islàm itself there were injunctions which later 
were not maintained, or other injunctions replaced them and the 
previous injunotions were abrogated, then assuredly this discussion 
would be interesting and intellectually stimulating, and there would 
be no need to argue the matter, because, when the arguments of those 
who either accept or reject the abrogation of injunctions are con- 
sidered, the net result is a verbal controversy or the establishment of 
nastkh and mansükh as technical terms. Thus we deny that there is 
any Qur’anic verse, the recitation of which is abrogated, but the 
injunction of which remains; or the recitation and injunction of 
which are abrogated, and turn to consider the presence or otherwise 
of Qur’anic verses, of which it may be claimed that the recitation 
remains but the injunction is abrogated. This discussion will only 
show whether or not there are abrogated injunctions in the Qur'àn, 
or whether or not one injunction abrogates another injunction. The 
sole product of this discussion will be a battle of words. 

The dictionary meanings of naskh are as follows : to remove some- 
thing (dir kar dena); to change something (mutaghayyw kar dena); 
to annul something (batil kar déna), whether or not something else 
be put in its place. Naql (removal, transfer) and tahwil (altering, 
transferring) have the same meanings. A discussion on which of these 
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meanings are the real meanings and which are figurative is of no 
great benefit for us. Yet when this word is used in a particular science, 
e.g., in religious law, & broadening of its definition will be required to 
give it a meaning which conforms with that science. Hence in law 
naskh will signify that a particular legal injunction will be terminated 
or changed or annulled by another legal injunction. The first injunc- 
tion will be referred to as abrogated and the second as abrogator. 

According to the definition which the ‘ulam’ have given to nastkh, 
näsıkh denotes a religious legal principle (shar's gà ida) which shows 
that an injunction established earlier by a religious legal principle 
later ceased to be valid with the coming of this new religious principle, 
though had not the latter injunction appeared, the former injunction 
would have remained and maintained its validity. 

The ‘ulama’ have explained the benefits of the conditions which 
they have added to this definition of nāsikh. They have added the 
condition of the religious legal principle in order to include in it the 
words and actions of God and the Prophet and, following one of two 
views by the schools of law, to exclude from it community agreement, 
because tjm@ has no place in the interpretation of the legal procedure 
which is related here. Nor from this would it also necessarily follow 
that a law (shar' abrogate an injunction based on reason, because 
the proof of an injunction based on reason is not founded on a religious 
legal principle. Nor would it also necessarily follow that a miracle 
abrogate a legal injunction, because the miracle is not proved by a 
religious legal procedure. Nor from this would it also necessarily 
follow that an injunction be bound by a time factor, a condition or 
an exception, because all these are excluded by the qualification that 
the injunction be based on a religious legal principle. Nor from this 
would it also necessarily follow that if on one occasion God com- 
manded us to do ‘something and then forbade us to do something 
else like it, the second order would abrogate the first, because even 
if the order forbidding the latter had not been given, the earlier 
order would not have been established. * 

It is evident that this definition of näsikh, which is, as it were, 
a definition of both nasikh and mansükh, is not based on Scripture; 
in other words, it is evident that neither God nor the Prophet has 
offered this definition of näsikh and mansükh, but that the ‘ulama’ 
themselves have constructed it from their own deductions based on 
qiyàs and opinion. Nor is it incumbent upon any Muslim nolens 


3 Because it was given for one situation only, and was not based on a legal prinoiple. 
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volens to accept this definition. In our opinion, when naskh is connected 
to the religious law, it will then be absolutely necessary to determine 
the role which the situation plays, because insofar as injunctions 
have a legal significance, they are subject to some situation or other. 
Hence if another injunction come in opposition to the first injunction, 
even though the situation remain under which the first injunction 
came, then it may be said that the second injunction abrogates and 
the first injunction is abrogated. And if the situation in which the first 
injunction came no longer obtains, then the second injunction does 
not actually abrogate the first injunction, though one may speak 
figuratively of the second abrogating the first. 

It would surely be an offense against the transcendence and holiness 
of the Almighty and His knowledge and wisdom, were an injunction 
which was given in a particular situation be then followed by a contra- 
dietory injunction despite the fact that the same circumstances 
prevailed. But if the circumstances change, a second injunction in 
no way offends against His holiness; in fact not to issue it would 
be an offense against His holiness, His knowledge and His wisdom. 
Hence we agree that there are indeed such injunctions which were 
enjoined in previous codes of law but did not remain enjoined in later 
codes of law. Or suppose we admit that even in the religion of Islam 
itself an injunetion was initially enjoined but later did not remain 
enjoined. But when it may also be proved that the circumstances 
did not remain the same, then we will not declare that one abrogates 
the other. Nor will any person of intelligence, be he Hindu, Muslim, 
Jew, Christian or atheist, speak of an injunction of any one of them 
as nasikh and mansükh. That we may begin to speak of injunctions 
as näsikh or mansükh in a figurative or technical sense is another 
matter. We have found no such injunction in the whole of the Qur'àn 
and hence we say that näsikh and mansükh do not exist in the Qur’än. 
In every case we will prove that those verses which the 'ulama' and 
jurists have considered contradictory and which they have declared 
to be either nastkh or mansükh are not mutually exclusive. Moreover, 
we will show a variation of circumstances, apart from a consideration 
of which it is impossible to establish the point of nässkh and mansükh. 

There has been much discussion on the subject of nästkh and 
mansükh. Abū Muslim, who does not accept nästkh and mansükh, 
has offered several proofs to show the impossibility of their existence. 
His opponents, who form the mainline of expositors, while rejecting 
him, have presented their arguments in favor of naskh. lt is our 
opinion that none of their superficial arguments leads us to the heart 
of the matter and that all have ignored the vital factor relevant to 
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näsikh and mansükh, namely, identical circumstances. Hence we 
deem it quite useless to mention their arguments. In the opinion 
of al-Räzi two verses confirm the existence of naskh in the Qur’än. 
Although they too do not prove the existence of naskh — and our 
comments on these two verses will reveal that they do not — still 
we would ask him very politely if he had given due attention to the 
qualification of identical circumstances. Very likely he would reply 
that he had not. Then :we would submit before him that there is no 
evidence for the existence of näsikh and mansükh. 

Also worthwhile considering is whether or not the hadith, the words 
and actions of the Prophet, abrogate the injunctions of the Qur'àn. 
The opinions of the ‘wlama’ vary on this matter. In any case, when 
we do not admit that the Qur'àn is really abrogated by the Qur'àn, 
how can we admit that the Qur’än is really abrogated by the hadith, 
be it a tradition which has only one chain of reporters, or one which 
is well known, or one whose meaning or even whose very words the 
people have considered to be decisively supported ? What still requires 
attention is whether or not we are to consider the hadith also to 
abrogate the Qur’än in the way that the people have referred to the 
presence of näsikh and mansükh in a figurative manner. This idea 
also we cannot accept. In fact, we attribute it to the unreliability 
of the hadith. We do, however, consider the sound traditions which 
reason has demonstrated to be sound to be the interpreter of the 
Qur'àn. . 

Previously we quoted Im&m Fakhr al-Din al-Räzi as saying that 
the verse, “And for whatever verse We abrogate or cast into oblivion, 
We bring a better or the like of it," does not prove the existence of 
nastkh and mansükh in the Qur’än. In proof of it, however, he cites 
two other verses : 


God blots out, and He establishes whatsoever He will; 
And with Him is the Essence of the Book. (8. 13:39) 
And when We exchange a verse in the place of another 
verse — (S. 16:101) 


We also wrote that even both these verses do not prove the existence 
of näsıkh and mansükh in the Qur’än and promised that we would 
comment upon these two verses later. Therefore, we shall discuss 
them now. 


In the first verse, from Sürat al-Ra‘d, God says: 
And We sent Messengers before thee, and we assigned to them 
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wives, and seed; and it was not for any Messengers to bring a 
sign, but by God's leave. Every term has a Book. 

God blots.out, and He establishes whatsoever He will; 

and with Him is the Essence of the Book. (S. 13:38,39) * 


This verse clearly shows that everything related in it concerns the 
law (shart‘a) of previous prophets, not verses of the Qur'àn. From the 
whole of this passage it can be concluded that He establishes those 
injunctions of the law of previous prophets which He wills, and 
abolishes those injunctions which He wills. In no way does this passage 
suggest that one verse of the Qur'àn is abrogated by another verse. 
Hence in no way does this passage point to the presence of nàstkh 
and mansükh in the Qur’än. Yet it remains to discuss the meaning 
of the expression umm al-kitäb (the Essence of the Book). And if 
umm al-kitäb be taken to mean al-lawh al-mahfüz (the preserved 
tablet), then what is the meaning of al-lawh al-mahfüz? This calls 
for a long discussion. We have already written about it in a number 
of our works and to discuss it here is beside the point. But here our 
only point has been to prove that in the verse, “God blots out, and 
He establishes whatsoever He will," “blotting out” and “establishing” 
have as their object injunctions of the law of the former prophets, 
not the verses of the Qur'àn. Hence we may content ourselves with 
this limited explanation. 

In the other verse, found in Sürat al-Nahl, God says: 


And when We exchange a verse in the place of another verse 
—and God knows very well what He is sending down — they 
say, "Thou art a mere forger!" Nay but most of them have 
no knowledge. (8. 16:101) 1° 


In this verse to which people does “they” refer? The expositors 
write that “they” refers to the Meccan infidels. But this cannot be 
correct because the Meccan infidels recognized neither the substituted 
Gya nor the substituting dya to have come down from God. Only the 
Jews and the Christians can be meant since they considered the 
Qur’anic injunction which contradicted tlie previous injunctions of 


? In his Urdu version of this verse Sir Sayyid translates dya by hukm (injunction). 
He translated umm al-kitäb by asl kitab (original book). “Every term has a book" 
becomes “Everything has an appointed time." 

10 Here also, of course, Sir Sayyid translates äya by “injunction,” even adding 
“injunction” in the middle of the verse: “ ... and God knows very well which injunction 
He is sending down. ..." Here Pickthall translates dya by “revelation.” 
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the Law of the Tawrät and the Injil to be forged by the Prophet. 11 
Hence “they” points to the Jews and Christians, not to the infidels, 
who normally were idol worshippers and who recognized neither 
the earlier nor the later injunctions. Hence it clearly appears that 
the verse, “We exchange an äya in the place of another dya,” means a 
change in the codes of law of the former prophets, not an exchange 
of a Qur’anic verse for another. 

In his commentary al-Tafsir al-Kabir also, Im&m Fakhr al-Din 
al-Räzi has quoted the statement of Abū Muslim Isfahani that this 
verse refers to the alteration of the codes of law of the previous 
prophets, not to the injunctions of the Qur’an, and that one is abro- 
gated by the other. The Imam has written that Abii Muslim al-Isfahani, 
contrary to other expositors, totally denies the presence of näsikh 
and mansükh in the religion of Islam. 

If all of the verses which the expositors and jurists have presented 
in support of the existence of näsikh and mansükh in the Qur'ün 
were collected together, thoroughly scrutinized from every perspective, 
and viewed in the light of their context, without a doubt they would 
clearly reveal that they have to do with the alteration of some injunc- 
tions of the former prophets, and that they have nothing to do with 
the abrogation of Qur'anic verses. 


Vansyambads, N. Arcot Dt., S. India Ernest Hann 


11 Assuming a (late) Meccan date for this sura, it would have been of interest if Sir 
Sayyid would have dealt more explicitly with the question to which Christians this 
partioular reference applied. As has been pointed out frequently, the perhaps beet 
known Qur'anio passages dealing critically with some Christian beliefs and practices— 
mainly in suras 2, 3, 4, 5, and 9—are found in suras from the Medinan period, 


f AL-MUSHAF AL-MURATTAL: A MODERN 
PHONOGRAPHIC “COLLECTION” (JAM‘) OF THE QUR’AN 


To anyone who has lived for any time in Egypt or the neighboring 
Muslim lands the sound of the Qur’än-reader’s voice transmitted by 
radio is & familiar, almost commonplace phenomenon. Virtually in 
any public place one can hear at some time during the day the intonated 
phrases of the sacred Book broadcast over either medium or short- 
wave frequencies. Wherever there is a radio, whether in a coffee- 
house, fruit-market or taxi cab, the Word Read is available to Muslims 
through the touch of a dial. 

Familiar as this phenomenon may be in modern Muslim and 
especially Arab countries, the thinking and labors that lie behind it 
are not so well known. The recording of the Qur’än most commonly 
used by Radio Cairo, and in fact broadcast daily from early morning 
until midnight over two frequencies, was first produced in 1961 under 
the auspices of the Egyptian government in the form of a set of long- 
playing records bearing the title al-Mushaf al-Muratial. The set has 
since been republished several times, and may be purchased at record 
centers in Cairo at a reasonable price. The principal figure behind 
the recording project and initial promoter of the idea of an official 
recording of the Qur’än was Dr. Labib al-Sa‘id, lecturer in sociology 
at ‘Ayn Shams University, author of over thirty books and articles, 
and holder over the past two decades of important posts in the 
Egyptian Ministry of Waqfs and in various religious organizations, 
including the Presidency of the General Society for the Preservation 
of the Glorious Qur’än (al-Jam‘tya al-‘Amma lWi-Muhafaga ‘ala’l- 
Qur’än al-Karim). He is also a frequent lecturer at al-Azhar University 
and though a sociologist by profession is well known within religious 
circles in Egypt for his wide learning in the field of Qur'anio studies. 
- In the years following the completion of the recording project, 
Dr. Sa‘id worked on a lengthy book entitled al-Jam‘ al-Sawti al-Awwal 
WI-Qur’an al-Karim in which he stated his reasons for undertaking 
the project and provided a schema as well as & rationale for further 
recordings in the future. This book, which was published in Cairo in 
1967, has been distributed throughout the Muslim world and is to 
appear soon in English translation. The proposal which the book 


1 This English translation, on which I had the pleasure of collaborating with Dr. 
Abdul Rauf of the Islamio Center in Washington, D.C., and Professor Morroe Berger of 
Princeton, is to be published by the Darbin Press of Princeton in the summer of 1974. 
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lays before its Muslim readers calls ultimately for twenty different 
recordings of the complete Qur'àn, that is to say, a recording of two 
versions of each of the ten accepted Readings (girà'àt), both the 
seven canonical or mulawätir readings and the three ‘widely known’ 
or mashhür readings. 

In Dr. Sa‘id’s view the proposed recordings will constitute a modern 
jam‘, a term used in the traditional literature to refer to the “collection” 
of the Qur'àn undertaken during the caliphates of Abü Bakr and 
"Uthmün. The modern collection is of course vocal (gawf), that is 
to say, phonographic, whereas the earlier collection was strictly 
textual; in this respect the modern collection differs from its pre- 
decessor. In other respects, however, the two collections are much 
alike. The earlier collection was, in its final stages, the work of a 
council appointed by the Caliph ‘Uthman. Taking as a basis for their 
work the collection which according to tradition Zayd b. Thäbit had 
made under order of Abü Bakr — a collection comprising material 
written by persons who had heard it from the Prophet on “pieces 
of paper, stones, palm-leaves, shoulder-blades, ribs, bits of leather, 
and (stored) in the hearts of men" — the council received from 
members of the community at large whatever additional material 
could be found and, after careful scrutiny of material presented, 
amended the earlier text with such material as could be authenticated 
by various tests. Similarly, the modern vocal collection has been 
the work of a council set up by the Ministry of Wagfs and consisting 
of a number of Azharite authorities in the Qur’anic sciences. The 
material assembled and screened was in this case not written frag- 
ments of the Qur’än but the vocal possessions, asit were, of the prominent 
Qur’än-readers of the time. These readers were selected from a large 
number auditioned, and before actual recording was begun their 
readings were tested by the council. Only readings which were accurate 
in every respeot and which conformed to the rules of recitation were 
accepted for recording. The result of this “collection” process was 
an official orthoépic version of the Qur’än fully accredited by the 
leading living authorities on the Qur’än. 

Furthermore, the modern collection, like the earlier one, was 
undertaken in response to a definite crisis. The crisis which prompted 
the earlier collection was, acoording to tradition, precipitated first 
by the death in battle of many of the readers of the Qur'àn and then 
later by the disputes among Muslims in the provinces over the correct 
reading of the Qur’än. The latter-day crisis can be reduced to one 
primary factor much emphasized by Dr. Sa'id : the decline of Qur'anic 
recitation as an oral tradition. The term ‘oral tradition’ here encom- 
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passes more than the transmission of the Qur’än by professional' 
readers, although this is obviously an important element in the oral 
tradition. It includes the entire body of Qur’anic material stored 
up in the memory of the community at large and transmitted by 
word of mouth by a great variety of individuals. Memorization is a 
key factor in oral tradition. In societies that lack writing, knowledge 
cannot be stored in books; it must be kept in a ‘memory bank,’ so to 
speak, and the only possible means of transmission from one gene- 
ration to another is the spoken — and remembered — word. Though 
Muslim society reached a stage of advanced literacy, the oral tradition 
of Qur’anic recitation, undoubtedly a legacy of an Arabian past, 
has remained very much in force. The ‘storage’ and oral transmission 
of the Qur’än has been a communal responsibility, although formal 
teaching has been restricted to accredited specialists. Professional 
readers have formed a relatively small element within the community. 
More numerous have been the huffaz, i.e., persons who have memorized 
the entire Qur’än without necessarily having fully mastered the 
techniques of formal recitation (tajwid). Virtually all of the great 
religious scholars of the past and many others besides have fallen 
into this class. In addition to the Auffüz (among whom the professional 
readers are of course included) there have been those who have 
learned portions of the Qur’än, in some cases large sections, in the 
case of virtually every Muslim at least small parts. The transmission 
of the opening sura of the Qur'àn, which is used in ritual prayer, can 
be said to constitute a universal oral tradition. 

The decline of the oral tradition of Qur’anic recitation is largely 
& consequence of modernization and, more specifically, of the seculari- 
zation of public education and the de-emphasizing of memorization of 
the Qur’än as part of the curriculum. The katäitb, i.e., traditional 
schools of Qur'anio instruction, have become more and more unpopular 
and in many cases have degenerated into havens for those who have 
been unable to gain entrance into the public schools. Even al-Azhar 
University was constrained some years ago to abandon its age-old 
policy of requiring complete memorization of the Qur’än as a pre- 
requisite for admission. 

It may be asked : Would not the didi press compensate for the 
eventual disappearance of the oral tradition? Publishing houses 
today are able to produce in quantities never before imagined copies 
of a Qur’anic text the proofs of which have passed the scrutiny of 
experts and the reproduction of which is a purely mechanical process 
involving no possible error. Moreover, the modern printed text is 
clear and fully vocalized. Through vocalization and diacritical marks 
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all of the ten accepted Readings can be accurately recorded and 
preserved for posterity. One who travels in Muslim countries today 
is already aware of the pervasive presence of the printed Qur’än, 
a phenomenon which would scarcely have been imaginable generations 
ago when copying was dependent on the services of human scribes. 
Today most of the urban masses can afford inexpensive copies of 
the Qur’an, which are sold in most public places. 

Against these considerations a number of points may be raised. 
In the first place, there is the simple fact of illiteracy. In a few gene- 
rations perhaps the literacy rate will increase such as to make the 
printed text & vital means of disseminating the Qur’én among the 
masses, but at the present stage the printed copy is for most people 
more a physical object to be handled and possessed than a living 
Word to be read and understood. 

Second, the Muslim religious tradition has always viewed the 
Qur’än as a Word orally delivered to the Prophet and transmitted 
orally by him to the community and by the community in the same 
manner from generation to generation. Although theology (kalam) 
insisted upon the supramundane character of the Eternal Qur'àn, it 
can be said that the oral tradition of recitation is the proper mode 
of the Qur’än’s ‘presence’ in the created order as well as the proper 
means of its transmissión through created time. The written text 
has a strictly secondary, derived status. To the extent that the Qur’än 
can be identified with any mundane phenomenon at all, it is surely 
to be identified with the words actually uttered by believers in reciting 
the sacred Book and stored in their common memory. The very 
term Qur’än (from gara’a, ‘to recite’) suggests that this is so. It is 
true of course that the Qur’än sometimes designates itself as “the 
Book" and is frequently so called in the religious literature; and 
there is evidence that the Prophet himself envisioned the compilation 
of & written text in book form. However, one must not overlook the 
fact that the Qur’än was a Book orally delivered, not like the Decalogue 
of Moses or the Book of Mormon given to man in the form of a written 
document. When a written text was finally compiled under the early 
caliphs, it was clearly understood by all that the text was not intended 
as a substitute for oral tradition. The early generations of Muslims 
continued to regard a prodigious knowledge, by heart, of the Qur’än 
as evidence of piety. 

It should be emphasized that the Qur’än was rovesled to a com- 
munity that displayed & strong predilection for oral tradition, and 
that as a consequence this predilection became firmly embedded in 
the Muslim religious consciousness. Oral tradition was not merely a 
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temporary expedient whereby the preservation of the Qur’än could 
be insured until a scrpiso plena (i.e., a script inclusive of diacritical 
pointe, orthographic marks and vocalization signs) was developed, for 
it remained in full force long after such a script had gained currency. 
It is true of course that oral tradition is properly & feature of pre- 
literate societies and begins to lose its cultural ratson d'étre as writing 
comes into use. And it is also true that so long as a scripito defectsva 
was in use among Muslims the oral tradition of recitation retained 
some of this ratson d'étre. However, in becoming embedded in the 
Muslim religious consciousness, it received a new raison d’être which 
guaranteed its continuation after the attainment of full literacy. 

Third, not only is oral tradition, in view of the Qur'àn's nature, 
the appropriate means for the transmission of the Qur'ün; it has 
also been judged by traditional Muslim scholarship to be the most 
reliable means of transmission. Scribes are few in number as compared 
to the mass of believers. Oral tradition therefore provides a broader 
basis of transmission than written texts. What is implanted in the 
hearts of vast multitudes of believers is believed to have greater 
staying power than what is penned by a relatively small class of 
specialists. Distribution (tawätur) has always figured in Muslim 
thinking as an important requisite of reliable transmission. The modern 
printed text lacks both the quality of distribution and what might 
be called anchorage within human memory. While copies of the text 
may be distributed on an almost unlimited scale, the orally recited 
text itself will in all probability be the work of a relative few. Although 
editions of the Qur’än recently published in Egypt are accurate and 
worthy of the widest possible distribution, other editions have 
appeared in recent times which have contained definite errors. In the 
wrong hands, the modern printing press could conceivably be an 
instrument of deliberate distortion. In the absence of an oral tradition, 
& faulty text distributed on & wide scale is bound to create confusion 
and uncertainty among the masses. 

Fourth, the traditional style of formal recitation (tajwid) which is 
still regarded by most Muslims as an essential element in the public 
reading of the Qur’än and which in its moderate form (tartil) is traced 
by some back to the Prophet himself, can be perpetuated only through 
oral tradition. There is in fact no other way to perpetuate it. Authori- 
tative works on tajwid do of course exist, but without a living teacher 
and exemplar they are virtually useless. A few individuals in recent 
times have advocated new styles more congruent with modern sensi- 
bilities or with the meaning of the text itself. Why, they ask, must 
we regard the traditional style as sacrosanct? There is no doubt 
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considerable scope here for diseussion among Muslims. However, it 
cannot be denied that.the traditional style has over the centuries 
become a powerful conditioning factor in the religious life of Muslims. 
The very sense of tradition is itself, it would appear, an essential 
element in the religious experience of hearing the Qur'an recited. 
New styles of reading the Qur'àn aloud, no matter how laudable in 
themselves, cannot have for the average Muslim of today the religious 
force of the traditional intonations heard from early childhood and 
believed to be age-old. Àn experimental attitude toward the forms 
of worship is as yet rare in the Muslim world. The disappearance of 
the time-honored style of recitation would, at this stage, in all 
probability be more disruptive of religious life than conducive of 
growth. f 

Fifth, oral tradition promises greater permeation of society by the 
Qur'àn than the distribution of the written or printed text. Even the 
literate classes will not be influenced as profoundly, one would think, 
by a book occasionally read as by a living tradition internalized 
through memorization. The illiterate will be virtually untouched by 
a published text. The English phrase ‘to know by heart’ suggests 
the quality of penetration which is characteristic of oral tradition. 
The heart is the vital organ; what is treasured therein becomes part 
of one's inmost being and the determinant of one's character. Oral 
tradition fosters piety. Perhaps no more effective means of inculoating 
truth, wisdom and morality has yet been known to man. 

Is it possible to rehabilitate the oral tradition of Qur’anic recitation 
in our time? Or is oral tradition a relic of a pre-industrial age which 
stands no chance of survival under the rapidly changing conditions 
which constitute modernity? Can a legacy from a distant Arabian 
past, after having persisted for centuries as a vital element in one 
of mankind’s most brilliant civilizations, remain viable in the busy, 
psychodelic world of the modern megapolis? In my understanding 
Dr. Sa‘id’s answer to the latter question would be a confident yes. 
The modern age, he believes, provides the very means whereby the 
oral tradition may be kept alive. An official recording of the Qur'àn, 
broadcast by radio and distributed throughout Muslim lands and 
even beyond, can function as an omnipresent ‘teacher,’ carrying on, 
on a scale never before imagined, the work of the traditional kuttab 
(Qur'àn-school). The cost:of the set of records, or tapes, can eventually 
be reduced so as to make it possible for vast numbers of people to 
have their own set. In this way the new ‘teacher’ will enter countless 
homes and, unlike the professional teacher of times past, will be 
available at any time an individual wishes to be taught. Furthermore, 
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the records will provide a model of a simple but euphonious style 
of recitation which will be within the capability of the average indi- 
vidual and will facilitate the memorization process. 

It would undoubtedly be unrealistic to anticipate, with the dis- 
tribution of the al-Mushaf al-Murattal records or tapes, the emergence 
of a whole new generation of huffaz sufficiently numerous to restore 
the full momentum of the oral tradition of recitation of the entire 
Qur’än. In all probability very few intellectuals in generations to 
come will see the need for an undertaking so arduous as the memori- 
zation of the Qur'an in its entirety. Many may even consider this a 
waste of time. However, it may not be unrealistic to envision large 
numbers of people using an official recording in their homes and 
elsewhere and thus keeping their ears and hearts tuned to the tradi- 
tional cadences of the Word Read, internalizing much of it — especially 
their favorite passages — through memorization. The result may not 
be, in the view of some, quite an oral tradition, at least in the usual 
sense; but, then, what we choose to call it is not an issue of any 
importance. The point is that we may envision, at least as a possibility, 
the continuation for some time to come, through an official recording 
of the Qur'àn, of a tradition of an orally received, memorized and 
transmitted Word. Even if much of the Qur'àn becomes stored away 
in printed texts or phonographio records and tapes alone, much of 
it will conceivably continue to be stored in the hearts of men. 


The American University in Cairo BERNARD Weiss 


THE SECOND EDITION OF 
VOLUME I OF MARRACCI'S ALCORANI TEXTUS UNIVERSUS 


The third printed Arabic text and the second printed Latin trans- 
lation of the Qur’än, Alcorani textus universus, was published in 
Patavia in 1698.: The editing, translation and notes were done by 
Ludovico Marracci, the foremost Italian orientalist of his day.? It 
represented the cumulation of forty years of the study and teaching 
of Arabic. 

Although the raison d'étre for the work, as commissioned by Pope 
Innocent IX, was the refutation of Islamic doctrines, the result was 
scholarly and formed the basis of later studies and translations of the 
Qur’än. ® Volume I is devoted to a general discussion of Islam and of 
the life of Muhammad with a refutation of both. Volume II contains 
the Qur'àn and is divided into four parts : the text (a chapter or part 
of a chapter); * Latin translation; notes containing Muslim inter- 


1 Earlier printed Arabio texte were published in 1630 and 1694. An earher Latin 
translation dating back to 1143 was printed in 1543 and reprinted in 1550. The older 
literature is mentioned in Gustav Pfanmuller, Handbuch der Islam-literatur (Berlin: 
Walter de Gruyter, 1923), pp. 207-208. For later discussions, especially on unpublished 
Latin Qur'&n translations, see M. T. d’Alverny, “Deux traductions latines du Coran 
au Moyen Age," Archives d'histoire doctrinale et littéraire du Moyen Age, XXU-XXIII 
(1947-1948), 69-131, and James Kritzeck, Peter the Venerable and Islam (Princeton: 
Princeton University Press, 1964), pp. vii-xi. 

3 For the life of Ludovico Marracci, see Jean Pierre Nioóron, Mémoires pour servir à 
Phistoire des hommes illustres dans la république des lettres (Paris: Chez Briasson, 1740), 
XLI, 255-260; Biographie universelle (Mschaud). Ancienne ef moderne, nouvelle ed. 
(Paris: Madame C. Desplases, n.d.), XXVII, 56-57. An English adaptation of this is to 
be found in E. Denison Rosa, “Ludovico Marracoi," London University. School of Oriental 
Studies. Bulletin, IX (1921), 117-123. 

$ For details of Marracci’s ımpact on Islamic studies, see Pfannmüller, Handbuch; 
Johan Fuok, Die arabische Studien in Europa bis in den Anfang des 20. Jahrhunderts 
(Leipzig: Otto Harrassowitz, 1955), 9, 78, 04-05, 104; Norman Daniel, Islam and the 
West (Edinburgh: University Press, 1955), pp. 208-299; also A. Fischer, Der Wert der 
vorhandenen Koran-Ubersetzungen und Sura 111 (Leipzig: S. Hirzel, 1937), p. 1. George 
Sale in the preface to his translation of the Qur’än acknowledges his use of Marracci’s 
work: “The work, however, with all ite faulte, is very valuable, and I should be guilty 
of ingratitude, did I not acknowledge myself much obliged thereto." Sale's use of Mar- 
racai is disoussed by W. G. Shellabear in “Is Sale’s Koran reliable t" M.W., X XI (1931), 
120-142. In one of the more recent French translations of the Qur’än (D. Masson, Le 
Goran. Paris: Éd. Gallimard, 1967) Marracci’s translation 1s inoluded in the bibliography, 
notwithstanding its "partial and aggressive” character, because of Marracci’s remark- 
able erudition and the authority which his translation enjoyed for a long time (p. 1013, 
note). ; 

4 For a discussion of the manuscript used by Marracaı for this, soe Carlo Alfonso 
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pretations; and a refutation of the Islamic doctrine contained in 
that passage. 

Until very recently it was supposed that there was only one edition 
of this work printed. 5 A comparison of the two copies in Case Memorial 
Library at The Hartford Seminary Foundation shows that there are 
two editions of Volume I and one edition of Volume II. Correspon- 
dence with some of the libraries having copies of this work has borne 
out this discovery. ® 

Based on the available data, the following sequence of events seems 
probable. Volume I is a resetting of Marracci's Prodromus ad refuta- 
tionem Alcorans published in 1694. Several typesetters worked on it 
at the same time, each with a section to set. This accounts for the 
several fonts used in Volume J. A number of copies were printed and 
then the type was distributed. 

Within a short time, apparently, the need was felt to print a larger 
edition than first planned. While this did not create any problems 
for Volume II, on which they were still working, it meant that Volume I 
had to be reset. Since the font originally used for Volume I was tied 
up in Volume II, it was necessary to use a different font of both 
Arabic and Roman types for the new edition of Volume I. So that 
there would be maximum correspondence between the two editions 
and so that the indexes would not have to be redone, great care was 
taken to make certain that the line endings and page numbers of 
the main body of the work corresponded exactly. Since this was not 
important for the introductory matter, there is great variation on 
those pages. Errors in the text were corrected. 

Thus, two editions of Volume I and one edition of Volume II of 
Marracci’s Alcorami textus universus were printed in the same year. 
A short description of each volume, with the list of libraries consult- 
ed, is given below. 


Nallino, “Le fonti Arabe manosoritta dell'Opera di Ludovico Marracci sul Corano,” 
Rendiconti della R. Accademia dei Lincei, Ser. 6, VII (1931), 303-349. 

5 Cf. Christianus Fridericus de Schnurrer. Bibliotheca Arabica (Halae ad Salam: 
L C. Hindelii, 1811), pp. 412-414; British Museum, General Catalogue of Printed Books 
(London: Trustees, 1962), CK XVII, col. 541; Catalogue général des livres imprimés de la 
Bibliothèque Nationale (Paris: Imprimerie Nationale, 1931), CVI, 551. Nallino knows 
of only one edition. However, the information which he gives indicates that he is using 


_ the second edition of Volume I (Rendiconti, 305). 


© The libraries are listed below. This inquiry covered five copies of the first edition 
and seven copies of the second edition of Volume I. 
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Marracei, Ludovico. Alcorani Textus Universus. Patavii, 1698. 
Volume I. First edition. 


Title page : 

ALCORANI | TEXTUS UNIVERSUS | Ex correctioribus Arabum 
exemplaribus fumme | fide, atque pulcherrimis characteribus | 
defcriptus, | Eademque fide, ac pari diligentia ex Arabico idiomate | 
in Latinum translatus; | Appofitis unicuique capiti notis, atque 
refutatione: | His omnibus praemiffus eft | PRODROMUS | Totum 
priorum Tomum implens, | In quo contenta indicantur pagina fequenti, 
| AUCTORE | LUDOVICO MARRACCIO | E’ Congregatione Oleri- 
corum Regularium Matris Dei, | INNOCENTII XI. | Gloriofiffimae 
memoriae olim Confeffario. | PATAVII, | M. DC. XCVIII. || Ex 
Typographia Seminarii. | 

SUPERIORUM PERMISSU. 


Coll : X3 A-Ds *X1 2A-:Ds 34-2De E-Ge «A-«De 2H-2Ge Hs I-K 5A-sDo 
3E-:G« ?H-*K* L5 M7. 217 leaves. pp. [4], 1-45, [5], 1-46, [4], 3-81, 
[5], 3-94, [12], 3-126,. [17]. [$3. 3A] ®B2 4A1 «C2 5AI not signed. 
D2 signed D3, «C4 signed. H2 signed G2. *02 signed G3. *K2 signed 
K3. M4 signed E4.] 


Contents : MóY ERRATA. 

Type : Uses accents over vowels in Latin. 

Libraries consulted: Case Memorial Library, Library Company of 
Philadelphia, Cleveland Public Library [reads priorem in line 11], 
British Museum [has L6t-Y which is blank], Bibliothèque Nationale 
[has IY instead of I-K?]. 


Marracci, Ludovico. Alcorani Textus Universus. Patavii, 1698. 
Volume I. Second edition. 


Title page : 

ALCORANI | TEXTUS UNIVERSUS | Ex correctioribus Arabum 
exemplaribus fumma fide, | atque pulcherrimis characteribus de- 
Jeriptus. | Eademque fide, ac pari diligentia ex Arabico idiomate | 
in Latinum translatus; | Appoffitis unicuique capiti notis, aique 
refutatione : | His omnibus praemiffus eft | PRODROMUS | Totum 
priorum Tomum implens, in quo | contenta indicantur pagina fequen- 
ti, | AUCTORE | LUDOVICO MARRACCIO | E Congregatione Cleri- 
eorum Regularium Matris Dei, | INNOCENTII XI. | Gloriofiffimae 
memoriae olim Confeffario. | PATAVII, MDCXCVIII. | Ex Typo- 
graphia Seminarii. | SUPERIORUM PERMISSU. 
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Coll: As B-Z* Aa-L1* Mms, 214 leaves. pp. [4], 1-45, [5], 1-46, [4], 
3-81, [5], 3-94, [12], 3-127, [11]. [$3. Al El not signed. A4 Mm4 
signed. D2 signed D3. Kk2 signed Kk.] 


Contents : No Errata. 
Type : No accent over vowels in Latin. 


Libraries consulted: Case Memorial Library, Yale University 
Library, Union Theological Seminary Library, Library of Congress, 
British Museum [2 copies], Bibliothéque Nationale. 


Marracci, Ludovico. Alcorani Textus Universus. Patavii, 1698. 
Volume IT. First edition. 


Title page : 

REFUTATIO | ALCORANI, | In qua ad Mahumetanicae fuper- 
[titionis radicem | fecuris apponitur; & Mahumetus ipfe gladio | 
fuo jugulatur; | SACRAE CAESAREAE MAJESTATI | LEO- 
POLDI I. | MAGNI ROMANORUM IMPERATORIS | DICATA | 
AB AUCTORE | LUDOVICO MARRACCIO LUCENSI | E' Congre- 
gattone Clericorum. Regularium. Matris Dei, | INNOCENTII XI. | 
Gloriofiffimae memoriae olim Confeffario. | PATAVII, | M. DC. 
XCVIII. || Ex Typographica Seminari. | SUPERIORUM PER- 
MISSU. 


Coll: +4 $ *88* A-Z* Aa-Zz* 3A-3Z° 4A* 4B*. 438 leaves. pp. [8], 1-17, 
[3], 1-838, [11]. [$3. Z1 3Y1 not signed. X2 signed R2. Hh3 signed 
hH3.] 

Contents : 4B4Y-4B6. ERRATA. 

Type : Accents over vowels in Latin. 

Libraries consulted: Case Memorial Library [2 copies], Cleveland 
Publie Library, Library Company of Philadelphia, Union Theolo- 
gical Seminary Library, Yale University Library, Library of Congress, 
British Museum [3 copies], Bibliothéque Nationale [2 copies]. 


The Hartford Seminary Foundation Dunoan BnookWaY 
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The Travels of Ibn Battuta. Vol. III. Translated by H. A. R. Gibb, with revisions 
and notes from the Arabic text edited by C. Defrémery and B. R. Sanguinetti. 
Published for the Hakluyt Society. Cambridge: University Press, 1971. xi plus 
223 pp. (pp. 539-771). $13.00. 


1 

Although the accuracy of some details of the record of his travels 
has at times been called into question, Ibn Battüta’s rihla remains 
a good source of information about regions within and outside the 
Muslim world during the second quarter of the 14th century (A.H. 
725-754), i.e., a century after the collapse of the caliphate of Baghdad 
and shortly before the rise of Timür Lang. In this volume (the third 
in a series of four, and &ppearing nine years after the preceding vol- 
ume) Ibn Battüta describes his passage through Turkestan and Khura- 
san (pp. 539-592) and his travels to and sojourn in India. The section 
dealing with India comprises by far the largest portion of the volume 
&nd deals particularly with the sultanate of Delhi (Dihli) during the 
reign of Muhammad Ibn Tughluq (pp. 593-767). Ibn Battüts demon- 
strates in this volume, more than in either of the preceding two, 
the stylistic shift he has brought about in the genre of travel literature. 
No longer is his rthla constrained by the centrality of the ‘pilgrimage’ 
motif. Instead it has beeome a descriptive account of the vast regions 
he visited. Ibn Battiita’s record, at least in this volume, ranges over 
botanical, social, religious, historical and architectural information, 
and he gives as well details of his own personal fortunes and misfortunes 
in the court of Ibn Tughluq. The volume closes with his appointment 
as ambassador to China. Some of his information seems to be erroneous 
(such as his itinerary in Afghanistan, where he purports to have 
journeyed from Parwan to Ghazna and then to Kabul, when it is 
more likely that he travelled to Ghazna via Kabul, pp. 589-590). 
Many other details are fascinating, such as his description of ice- 
skating at Kät and the description of the marriage of the amir Ghäda 
(pp. 549 and 686 ff., respectively). 

Ibn Battüta's very readable (and informative) account is equalled 
by Gibb's admirable translation. Gibb's annotations are, however, 
frugal and not representative of the level of excellence that one has 
come to expect from him. But the fact that this volume was completed 
during Gibb's darkest hours is in itself a tribute to his memory. 


University of British Columbia H. E. Kassıs 
Vanesuver, Canada - 


Historical and Political Gazetteer of Afghanistan. Vol. |: Badakhshän Prov- 
ince and Northeastern Afghanistan. Edited by Ludwig W. Adamec. Graz, 
Austria: Akademische Druck- u. Verlagsanstalt, 1972. xiii plus 267 pp., plus maps. 


The Historical and Political Gazetteer of Afghanistan is a meticulous 
1970 edition of a comprehensive 1914 secret reference source compiled 
by the General Staff of British India. Volume I gives a detailed 
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description of the ancient kingdom of Badakhshän and northeastern 
Afghanistan wbich, in the 1970s, is divided into the four provinces 
of Badakhshän, Baghlàn, Kunduz, and Takhar. 

The scope of the work and its sources are given in the Preface. 
The gazetteer starts with a ten-page introduction, briefly describing 
aspects of the boundaries of Badakhshàn, its physical features and 
climate, its population composition and numbers, administration, 
resources, calendar, currency used, and arıns and warfare. The core 
of the gazetteer is a two-hundred-page section listing alphabetically 
about a thousand entries (villages, streams, watersheds, and so on), 
from Àb to Zür. This section is followed by a glossary of five hundred 
terms. Names in the gazetteer and the glossary are given both in the 
Perso-Arabic script and in English transliteration. Next comes an 
index of all the entries, listed alphabetically in the Perso- Arabic 
script. The volume concludes with a section consisting of fifty-two 
maps. 

There is no question that this volume is essential to anyone who 
has more than a cursory interest in Afghanistan, irrespective of his 
disciplinary disposition. Since the work was first compiled for political 
and military purposes, coverage ranges from ethnological observations 
to the width of roads. The diversity of information includes a detailing 
of types of settlement, architectural styles, crops, population, payment 
of taxes by kind, temperatures at sunrise, noon, and sunset, clothing, 
manufacture, trade, livestook, education, topography, and water 
courses. Whereas many of the entries are simply identified in & few 
lines, others are described in several pages — as many as twelve in 
the case of “Badakhshän.” The style is of economy in words, and 
coverage is often in great detail. 

The location of each entry is given by latitude and longitude. One 
can then refer to an index to the maps to determine the proper plate, 
&nd then proceed to the plate itself to locate the place. However, not 
all entries in the gazetteer are shown on the maps, and not all places 
on the maps are given in the gazetteer. Whereas the rationale for 
this incomplete correspondence may be understandable (not all 
inhabited places are given, since neither text nor maps are all-inclusive), 
the user could have been spared some frustration if entries were 
somehow identified as not being on the maps. The black and white 
maps are of excellent quality and reproduction. They are drawn on 
a scale of 1:300,000 (1 centimeter : 3 kilometers; or 1 inch: 4.7 miles). 
Contour interval is 100 meters, and ocoasionally at 50 meters. Infor- 
mation shown is similar to that found on most topographic maps, 
such as those of the United States Geological Survey. Each plate is 
page-size and covers 30' of latitude and 30' of longitude. Appended 
in a back pocket is a 1:25,000 six-color map (1 cm: 250 m; 1 inch: 
2083 feet), the result of a 1970 Austrian expedition to the Wäkhän. 

As noted above, this work is a 1970 edition of the 1914 work. Entries 
added in the new edition are marked with asterisks, and references 
to 1970 material are written in italios. There is thus the effect of two 
snapshots, with no continuity across the intervening half a century. 
The editor suggests that because of the remoteness of the area there 
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has been little change since 1914, so that “all entries may be assumed 
to be generally correct for the period of 1914 as well as the subsequent 
fifty years” (p. xi). The extent to which this supposition is valid may 
be established by future research. 

The editor and publisher are to be complimented for having em- : 
barked on this undertaking and for the quality of the product. One 
looks forward with anticipation to the completion of the remaining 
five volumes (Farah, Herät, Kandahär, Northern Provinces, Käbul). 


University of Northern Iowa Basazer K. Nr 
Cedar Falls, Iowa 


Jews in Nineteenth Century Egypt. By Jacob M. Landau. New York: New York 
University Press, 1969.'354 pp. $12.50. 


Professor Jacob M. Landau of the Hebrew University, a well- 
known expert on the modern Islamic Orient and author of many 
books and studies, including Parliaments and Parties in Egypt, Studies 
in the Arab Theater and Cinema, and The Arabs in Israel, has made a 
new and valuable contribution with this work on Jews in Nineteenth 
Century Egypt. While the historical association of the Jews with 
Fätimid Egypt has been thoroughly explored in the studies by J. Mann, 
8.D. Goitein, and W.J.'Fischel, and with Mamlük Egypt by Ashtor, 
Ayalon and others, the modern period has thus far not found an 
adequate scholarly investigation and has remained unresearched. 

It is this gap which Professor Landau's work fills very competently. 
The first part of his presentation includes a detailed analysıs of the 
demography, occupations and the geographical diffusion of the 
Jewish communities all over Egypt, their organizations and insti- 
tutions, their education, their intellectual and religious life, and 
concludes with a chapter on early Zionism in Egypt. The second 
part, pp. 127-334, contains excerpts from over 120 documents in 
their original languages (Arabic, English, French, German, Hebrew, 
Italian, and others), derived from contemporary Jewish and other 
periodicals and journals, travel accounts, material from Jewish and 
general archives, eto. 

The author supplies us with a factual, solid, and well-balanced 
presentation of the life and aotivities of the Jewish communities in 
Egypt during the 19th century, based on a multiplicity of authentic 
sources, À selected bibliography and illustrations of leading Egyptian 
Jews and title-pages of some Jewish and Hebrew publications enhance 
the usefulness of this book, which can be highly recommended to 
students and scholars of the contemporary Near Middle East. 


University of California WALTER J. FISCHEL 
Berkeley, Cal 


Studies In the Soclal History of Modern Egypt. By Gabriel Baer. Chicago and 
London: The University of Chicago Press, 1969. xx plus 246 pp. Author-title index, 
subject index. 


This book brings together twelve essays on the social history of 
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Egypt that were previously published by the author in various learned 
journals and symposia. They deal mostly with the 19th century, 
although some essays touch upon the 18th or bring up the narrative 
to the 20th. The topics dealt with cover a variety of subjects: the 
settlement of Bedouins, the dissolution of village communities, the 
village shaykh, the development of private land ownership, the 
reform of wagf laws, the submissiveness or non-submissiveness of 
the fellah, the reform and codification of criminal law, the beginnings 
of urbanization, the decline of the guilds, the institution of slavery 
and its abolition, the beginnings of municipal government, and, 
finally, a review of social change in Egypt, 1800-1914. 

As can be readily seen, the essays are really deep soundings into 
the social history of Egypt in many areas, but do not constitute the 
social history of Egypt. Actually, the author himself was careful to 
call his book “Studies in..." because many aspects of social history 
are not thoroughly covered. But this is not to say that the specific 
issues dealt with were not related to a general theme. Such a theme 
is the transformation of Egyptian society in modern history. In & 
perceptive introduction, William R. Polk, the general editor of the 
Publications of the Center for Middle Eastern Studies, the University 
of Chicago, of which this book forms a part, put the essays in per- 
spective so as to relate them to the general theme of modernization — 
although occasionally the relating of one essay to the other sounds 
forced or contrived. Also the last essay in the book is of a general 
nature reviewing and evaluating social change in Egypt throughout 
the 19th century and well into the 20th, and advancing a comparatively 
short — one page — conclusion. 

The scholarship in this book is impressive. Hardly a source in 
European languages or in Arabic has not been utilized. In addition, 
the Foreign Office documents at the Public Records Office in London 
were thoroughly scrutinized for relevant material. The extensive 
geographical-biographical work of ‘Ali Mubarak (al-Khitat al-Taw- 
Sigtyya) was not only mined for information, but it formed the subject 
of an appendix about its value as a source for the history of modern 
Egypt. The only glaring deficiency is that the author did not utilize 
the extensive archival records extant in Egypt, but, considering the 
fact that the author is an Israeli, such & deficiency is understandable. 

Space does not allow us to comment extensively on the detailed 
information in the essays; a few remarks must, therefore, suffice. 

While dealing with the village community and its dissolution 
(esp. p. 28), the author maintains that because of the disappearance 
of three factors, (a) the common tenure and periodical distribution 
of village lands, (b) the common responsibility for the payment of 
taxes, and (c) the colleotive responsibility of supplying forced labor 
(corvee), the village lost its social coherence and became an unformed 
Social mass. But is this completely true? Were there no bonds of 
kinship or religious organization that continued to maintain some 
sort of a village community ? 

Although it is true that preemption (shuf'a) which applied to lands 
in absolute ownership in the Ottoman Empire was never extended 
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to miri lands (p. 71), a more limited right of preference analogous to 
the right of preemption was granted in the case of miri lands (see 
articles 41-44 of the Land Code). 

The author criticizes (p. 83) other authors who repeat 'Allüba's 
statement that the splitting up of income from private wagf estates 
by “the alarming increase in the number of its beneficiaries" was 
one of the reasons for wagf reform. He maintains that the estates 
would have been split up to the same extent or even more, were 
they free of wagf, and were they to descend to heirs by the operation 
of the Islamic law of inheritance. He attributes the drive for reform 
to other undesirable consequences of the wagf system as a whole. 
But this argument does not take into considerstion the fact that 
free property need not be continuously subdivided from generation 
to generation like the income of wagf property; consolidation could 
take place through purchase of other.shares or through exchange 
for property in other localities. 

Finally, it is stated (p. 173) that slave dealers in Egypt were clearly 
divided into dealers in black slaves (jalläba) and dealers in white 
slaves (yastrjtyya). But archival materials do not always make that 
distinetion. Although the chief of the guild of black slave dealers 
was usually called Shaykh 'Ta'ifat al-Jallàba, he is also referred to 
as Shaykh al-Yasirjiyya fi al-Raqiq al-Aswad (I‘lamät, XIII, 207 
(ll Sha'bàn, 1259], 83. Dafterkhane, Maglahat al-Shahr al-‘Agärf). 
(I am indebted to Mr. Terry Walz for this reference.) 

But these are minor points in a very learned and thorough book 
that is indispensable to the social historian and to specialists in legal 
institutions. 


University of Washington FARHAT J. ZIADEE 
Seattle, Wash. 


Egypt: Imperialism and Revolution. By Jaoques Berque. Translated by Jean 
Stewart. New York: Praeger, 1972. 736 pp. Illustrations, indexes. $38.50. 


Professor Berque is very fond of the Egyptians (quite rightly), and 
he thoroughly dislikes capitalist imperialism, particularly in its 
British form. Hence his account of modern Egyptian history reads 
somewhat like this : 

Unül the 19th century the Egyptian was thoroughly integrated 
in his village or tribas! community, and the group was in balance 
with its environment. Then Egypt was hit by the Industrial Revolu- 
tion, of which he says : “Man had it in his power to refashion Nature 
&nd perhaps even his own nature. But business and banking interests 
usurped his new-found capacity” (p. 31), though science, too, "bears 
some responsibility for the violence inflicted by industrial civilization" 
(p. 63). The damage thus wrought by Capitalism was intensified by 
British Imperialism, which treated Egypt à lndienne. Egyptian 
resilience soon manifested itself, however, and some measure of 
independence was achieved. But the revolution was betrayed and 
Aspirations Cheated (Title of Part IV). This was because “the very 
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models she adopted, those of the Western bourgeoisie, cancelled out 
her claims to action on a world scale" (p. 386), and only belatedly 
did she realize that “this descent to the deepest levels of the objective 
milieu, of the community and the individual had already found, in a 
vast section of the world, an ideology which interpreted it precisely : 
Marxism" (p. 387). After the Second World War, the Egyptian bour- 
geoisie did take over from the foreign but, as one might have expected, 
"progress remained selfish and unilateral" (p. 597). After much 
travail, there was the explosion of January 1952 and tlie overthrow 
of the ancien régime. The book ends on & high note : "[The country] 
feels, and it knows, even in these dark hours, that a hopeful future 
lies before it. Egypt must be remade, and the world too” (p. 674). 

Such an interpretation of Egyptian history is rather odd. The 
process of modernization has, in Egypt as elsewhere, been a very 
painful one, but both the economic and the cultural situation in the 
19th century were an improvement on the horror that was Mamluk 
Egypt. British rule was not as benevolent as ite apologists claim, 
but neither was it as rapacious, oppressive or ludicrous as Professor 
Berque makes it. Capitalist imperialism is neither the last nor the 
worst of the imperialisms that have swept the globe, and the results 
of various attempts to ‘remake’ the world have not been encouraging. 

All this is very familiar to any student of modern economic history, 
but then Professor Berque is not really interested in economics except 
in so far as they serve to illustrate a rather simplistic demonology : 
for example, “the reality of the power represented by the British 
Agency belonged to [the banker] Sir Ernest Cassel" (p. 244), a state- 
ment that would surely have raised the eyebrows of the formidable 
Lord Cromer. The list of excellent economie and economic history 
studies he does not seem to have consulted includes works by Abd 
al-Maqsud Hamza, Ali al-Giritli, Ahmad al-Hitta, Girgis Marzouk, 
E. R. J. Owen, Bent Hansen, Donald Mead, Stanford Shaw and 
many others. Other fundamental, non-economio, studies omitted are 
those of Ayalon, Heyworth-Dunne, Kedourie, Safran, Tignor, Afaf 
Lutfi al-Sayyid and Vatikiotis. 

On the other hand Professor Berque has done much work in the 
French and British archives and read a mass of Arabic books and 
periodicals — and also, a host of inferior theses written by Egyptian 
students in France. He has observed much and talked to many 
survivors of the old days. Combined with a lively sociological imagi- 
nation, this has produced some very vivid pictures of many aspects 
of Egyptian society and culture over the last hundred and fifty years, 
and the unhurried reader who is under no compulsion to go through 
the book from cover to cover will both enjoy and learn much from it. 
Incidentally, the translator is to be congratulated on rendering the 
difficult French prose into smooth and readable English. 

It would have been pleasant to end on a positive note, but a further 
warning is necessary. It is not only that the book contains numerous 
factual errors and misinterpretations — this is inevitable in & work 
of this size and scope. It is that Professor Berque is uncritical in his 
use of evidence. One of many examples will suffice; it relates to the 
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assassination of Sir Lee Stack and the consequent British ultimatum. 
Quite rightly, the author points out that the circumstances surrounding 
the assassination are obscure, but then adds: “At the end of 1924 
& French visitor, passing through, was told in confidence by Field 
Marshal Allenby that the ultimatum had been lying in his desk- 
drawer several days before the assassination. The strdar had been 
favourable towards Egyptian claims, and had been kept back in Cairo 
for three days ran appointed time of his mission” (p. 388). 

I have no illusions regarding the extent of British wickedness. But 
I find it hard to believe that a seasoned soldier and diplomat like 
Allenby would make his confession to a passing French visitor. And 
the British archives indicate that Allenby was reprimanded by the 
Foreign Office for drafting and issuing the ultimatum without consul- 
tation [information kindly supplied by Professor Gabriel Warburg] — 
which suggests that the British plot, if any, was hatched in Cairo 
not London, and would. require even more discretion on Allenby’s 
part. It is such considerations that make one want to conclude with 
the prescription : “Use when needed — but carefully, and in small 
doses." 


Columbia Universtiy CHARLES Í88AWI 
New York, N.Y. 


The Super-Powers and the Balance of Power in the Arab World. By Enver 
M. Koury. Beirut: Catholio Prees, 1970. pa. n.p. 


Soviet Advances In the Middle East. By George Lenozowski. Washington, D.C.: 
American Enterprise Institute for Publio Polioy Research, 1972. 176 pp. pa. 
$ 4.00. ' 


Both Enver Koury's and George Lenczowski’s books on Russia in 
the Middle East were written before President Nixon’s visits to Moscow 
and Peking in 1972, thus they leave unanswered a fundamental 
question: How will detente between the United States and the 
Communist powers affect the Arab world? Since neither author dealt 
with this possibility both infer continuation of the cold war in the 
region. The two monographs outline the rise and expansion of Soviet 
influence in the Middle East since World War II, Lenezowski in 
terms of "advances," i.e. the steady growth of Soviet power; and 
Koury, in terms of a shifting power balance. 

Lenczowski’s study is one in a multi-part series on “United States 
Interests in the Middle East.” While he details Soviet "progress" 
since World War II in Iran, Turkey, Egypt, Syria, Iraq and other 
Arab countries, his study tends to be one dimensional in that only 
in passing does he indicate the extent to which Russian policy is now, 
and in the past has been, reactive to policies to other powers in the 
region. Koury's analysis is to this extent more analytical. He conceives 
of great power competition in the area as much more related to larger 
global strategies and & balance of power of which the Arab is but 
one of several extensions. 
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Lenczowski’s study is a useful reference or compendium of Soviet 
activities, methods, and policies in each of the Separate countries 
with which he deals. In the opening chapter on “Doctrinal Founda- 
tions" he outlines the basis of communist ideology from Lenin and 
Stelin to the post-Kruschev era as the basis for Soviet Middle East 
poliey. Details are provided of such devices as cultural activities, 
economic and technical assistance, student training, and the massive 
supply of military equipment. Major emphasis is placed on the Arab- 
Israel conflict as a negative influence which has stirred the Arab 
masses and intelligentsia, making them more readily accessible to 
radical ideologies and pro-Soviet policies. Lenczowski concludes 
pessimistically that this conflict remains a major obstacle to counter- 
ing Soviet “advances.” 

Koury emphasizes more the theoretical components of super-power 
policies attempting to schematize and place them within the context 
of & systems analysis. Using various diagrams he strives to illustrate 
how the power balance is shifting as both world and regional forces 
throw its political components into flux. While he too believes that 
Soviet policy has had over-all success in the Arab world, this success 
could turn into defeat. In attaining the ultimate Soviet objective of 
dominancy in the Indian Ocean and the Mediterranean Sea, Russia’s 
policy makers may also taste “some of the bitter realities of Arab 
politics.” He foresees possible relaxation of Soviet-American tension 
in the region, but acknowledges that the United States can no longer 
recoup its former position. Instead, American policy makers should 
rebuild stronger political relationships with Turkey and Iran, remain 
aloof from intra-Arab strife, and “keep the situation from deterio- 
rating” in Lebanon, Morocco, Kuwait, and Saudi Arabia. He antici- 
pates a change in “the structure of bloc formation” during the 1970s 
when bi-polar relations will no longer dominate. Western European 
countries, although they will not regain their former influence, will 
become involved, making possible a “multipolar” system; thus 
“it does not seem illogical to suppose that the effectiveness of the 
balance of terror in a ‘multi-polar’ system could be equal to, if not 
more effective than, that of the 'bi-polar' system, and that it would 
help to bring about a more stable system of ‘balance of power’ in the 
Middle East and North African region....” 

The two books are useful companion pieces, Lenozowski for his 
historical account and factual material, and Koury for his analysis 
and presentation of a somewhat different than usual theoretical 
scheme in which to examine great power relationships in the Middle 
East. 

State University of New York Don PznETZ 

Binghamton, N.Y. 


The Arab Cold War: Gamal Abd al-Nasir and His Rivals, 1958-1970, 3rd 
edition. By Malcolm H. Kerr. London: Oxford University Preas, 1971. 166 pp. 
pa. $ 1.95. 


The appearance of Professor Kerr’s well-known opus in a third 
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edition is a tribute to the solid scholarship of one of the foremost 
American students of Middle Eastern affairs. The new edition is 
updated to include inter-Arab developments until the death of Gamal 
‘Abd al-Nasir who constitutes the main focus of the book. After a 
brief account of Arab political history, the author presents a chrono- 
logical analysis of the rise of Nasir and his relationship with the 
elites of the neighboring Arab states. Of special significance is the 
account of the formation and breakup of the United Arab Republic 
and the renewed unity negotiations between Nasir and Syrian-Iraqi 
leaders during March-April 1963. While Nasir’s strong personality 
dominated these negotiations, the unity efforts of 1963 collapsed 
because of deep differences among the Arab leaders concerning the 
meaning of Arab unity and the structure of the proposed Pan-Arab 
state. 

The last two chapters are devoted to updating the new era of inter- 
Arab turmoil which began in 1965. The main reasons for the tension 
included the Yemen War, the growing Egyptian-Saudi rivalry and 
the proddings of the great powers. The author correctly points out 
that early in May 1967 the mounting inter-Árab tension between 
revolutionary and conservative regimes made the old quarrel with 
Israel seem irrelevant. He also describes how a cautious Nasir was 
drawn into & confrontation with Israel which proved disastrous to 
the Arab armies in the Six-Day War. The final portions of the book 
deal with the rise of the Palestinian resistance movement and the 
Jordanian civil war which Nasir attempted to mediate just before 
his death. 

Professor Kerr's book,is especially valuable because of its insights 
into the Arab psyche. As an American who was born and raised in 
the Middle East, the author displays an acute awareness of Arab 
motives and intentions and an unusual ability to discern reality 
through the maze of Arab rhetoric, to gauge correctly the discrep- 
ancies between theory and practice. The analysis presented is based 
not only on Arabic language sources but on interviews with many 
leading personalities in the Arab World. It is must reading for those 
wishing to understand the socio-political dynamies of the Arab orbit 
during the last decade. 


State University of New York R. H. DEEMEJIAN 
Binghamton, N. Y. 


Insurgency and Counterinsurgency in Algeria. By Alf Andrew Heggoy. Bloom- 
ington: Indiana University Press, 1972. xx plus 266 pp., plus glossary, biblio- 
graphy and notes. $10.00. 


Although several recent books deal with the political history of 
former French North Africa, few actually explore the social and 
psychological effects of armed insurrection on nationalist resistance 
immediately before independence. Each zone of the Maghrib expe- 
rienced some form of guerilla or hinterland rebellion by 1955. One 
only, however, grew into a protracted war and an idealized model for 
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nationalist liberation movements on several continents. Simple 
historical circumstances of course differ between Algeria and the more 
easily loosened protectorates in Tunisia and Morocco or between 
Algeria and quasi-colonial zones elsewhere in the world. Nevertheless, 
despite its topical specificity, this book suggests the broader role of 
insurrection within nationalism as it waivers on the brink of revolu- 
tionary rejection of both past and present political reality. 

Professor Heggoy begins by studying the growth of Algerian 
nationalism up to the bankruptcy and split within the Messalist 
(MTLD) Party as late as 1954. After identifying ‘established’ methods 
of opposition to the French, he treats the (pre-1954) origins of the 
Comité Révolutionnaire d Unité e& Action (CRUA), which — from a 
nucleus of politically isolated militants — spawned the later and more 
famous Front de Libération Nationale (ELN). In the process, he provides 
a detailed history of the events and figures that dominated the insur- 
rection at least until 1959. In stages, several themes help explain 
non-military factors which made the guerilla movement the vanguard 
of a disciplined nationalist political front. 

One such theme concerns the limited number of militants in 1955 
actually prepared to turn to violence before generating a wider political 
organization to support their bid to force the French out of Algeria. 
This first stage of CRUA activity, while it was still limited to hinter- 
land sabotage and raiding, might have ended in widescale repression 
such as occurred in the May, 1945, rebellion centered in the Constan- 
tinois. Professor Heggoy does not attempt to contrast the methods 
of the 1954 guerila with the abortive (and stil undocumented ?) 
organization of the Forces Arabes de l'Intérieur in 1945. He does, 
however, demonstrate the importance of rural village connections 
which — without necessarily aligning the politically uninitiated peas- 
antry behind the CRUA — guaranteed cover from French counter- 
insurgency probes. This essential ‘pre-ideological’ support took root 
most effectively in isolated zones where the French were still considered 
distant and totally foreign invaders. Their forces were consequently 
at a loss to penetrate the traditionally strong social bonds which 
became the first widening political basis for the Armée de Libération 
Natsonale (ALN). 

A second interpretive theme which seems to emerge is the search 
for an ideology to attract experienced political cadres and less tra- 
dition-based urban sympathizers to the cause of the guerillas. An 
important political breakthrough for the ALN was the Soummam 
Congress inside the insurrectionary zone in August, 1956. This meeting 
underlined divisions between the ‘external’ leadership with ideological 
ties to a Cairo-based brand of Arab revolutionism (headed by Ben 
Bella, Muhammad Boudiaf and Muhammad Khider), and the internal 
Wiläya organization which dominated ALN operations at least until 
the wider Tripoli conference in 1959. As early as Soummam, however, 
there was an effort on the part of a core of the militants to ‘nationalize’ 
the struggle by reformulating recognizable ideological holdovers from 
the pre-1954 period. Major emphasis during the next phase of the 
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insurgency favored cultural and integrative — not openly revolu- 
tionary — slogans, such as common history and social purpose. 

Much of this timed politicking helped rally moderates among old 
line nationalists and Islamic traditionalists within the Gouvernement 
Provisoire de la République Algérienne (GPRA) when it was formed 
in September, 1958. When it became necessary — both for the French 
and the clandestine leadership of the armed rebellion — it gave the 
FLN a broader political basis at the negotiation table which had a 
chance to succeed even if the guerilla was cornered into a military 
stalemate against obvious French striking power. After 1958, one 
might argue that the political conversion of the CRUA was nearly 
complete, and the main responsibility of the ‘internal’ leadership was 
to hold the line and remain undefeated militarily by not overextend- 
ing itself during the long period of FLN negotiations. 

Professor Heggoy's other main contribution is his expert coverage 
of the French Special: Administrative Sections (SAS). These were 
organized to win over the Algerians by persuasion and to temper 
extremist right-wing demands for total repression. Their combination 
of carefully planned propaganda and vital social and administrative 
services (especially providing basic security and housing for displaced 
villagers) came as a latter-day political response to the growing 
attraction of the FLN. Ultimately, it may have been these two pecu- 
liarly 'professionalized" elements that played an important but 
neglected role &bove the search for spectacularism in open terrorism 
and rising revolutionary ideology in the years between the Tripoli 
Congress and the Evian Accords. 

lt is perhaps this general historical suggestion within the book 
which was disappointing to this reader. After demonstrating the 
elements that went into forging a wider social and political front 
supporting the insurgency, the author does not proceed into the 
next stages of the Algerian revolutionary dilemma. Although the 
politieal historian is familiar with the superficial causes of the post- 
independence split between the GPRA and the ALN, one somehow 
expected a stronger conclusion pointing to the social and ideological 
period to come, not merely a recapitulation of events covered in the 
main period from 1954 to 1959. 


University of Wisconsin Byron D. Cannon 
Madison, Wisc. 
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NOTES OF THE QUARTER 


Mosque to be Built in Rome. Although Rome contains numerous 
Protestant, Greek and Russian Orthodox churches, and a synagogue, 
it at present has no mosque. This situation will soon be corrected. 
The Vatican has given its approval to a plan to build a mosque in 
Rome. 

There has been increasing cooperation between the Roman Catholic 
Church and the Muslim world since the Vatican Ecumenical Council 
nine years ago. Pope Paul has visited Turkey, which is predominantly 
Muslim, and he has received both King Faisal of Saudi Arabia and 
King Hussein of Jordan in private audience. Three years ago the 
Vatican and the Council of Islamio Affairs in Cairo agreed to consult 
each other on “social, cultural and spiritual levels.” The Vatican's 
approval of a mosque is one more indication of the improved relations. 

The site for the mosque has not yet been selected; it is unlikely 
that it will be in the heart of the city, where the razing of old build- 
ings is forbidden. The Vatican stipulates that the mosque be modest 
and not conflict with the "Roman Catholic spirit" of the city; for 
instance, minarets should not bo any taller than church domes. 

The Islamic Culture Center in Ro.ne has been promoting the idea 
of a mosque for Rome's 5,000 Muslims, many of whom are Arab 
diplomats and their families. Contributions from the Arab nations are 
expected to finance the construction. 


Source : The Hartford Times, January 31, 1974. 


International Conference on al-Birüni and Rümi. On Janu 
29 and 28, 1974, the Sixth Annual Near Eastern Round Table of 
New York University held an international conference commemorating 
jointly the 1000th anniversary of the birth of the scientist and scholar 
Abü Rayhàn al-Birüni and the 700th anniversary of the death of 
the mystic poet Jaläl al-Din Mawlänä Rümi. It was made possible 
by a grant from the Mehdi Mahboubian Foundation. 

The conference was divided into four sessions of formal papers and 
informal discussions, held at the new Elmer Holmes Bobst Library 
of New York University at Washington Square. Chairmen were: 
Ehsan Yar-Shater (Columbia University) for the first session; Avram 
Udovitch (Princeton University) for the second session; Kenneth 
A. Luther (University of Michigan) for the third; and Mark J. Dresden 
(University of Pennsylvania) for the fourth. 

Among the scholars who presented papers on al-Birüni were: 
Ainslee T. Embree (Columbia University), Anton Heinen (Harvard 
University), Edward S. Kennedy (Brown University), Bruce B. 
Lawrence (Duke University), F.E. Peters (New York University), 
David Pingree (Brown University), Hans R. Roemer (University of 
Freiburg), and Priscilla P. Soucek (University of Michigan). 

Scholars who presented papers on Mawlänä Rümi included : Talat 
Halman (Princeton University), Parviz Morewedge (New York 
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University and Baruch College, CUNY),  Seyyed Hossein Nasr 
(University of Tehran and Aryamehr University), Katharina Otto- 
Dorn (University of California at Los Angeles), Robert M. Rehder 
(University of Stirling and University of Wisconsin) Annemarie 
Schimmel (University of Bonn and Harvard University), and Gholam 
Hossein Youssefi (University of Mashhad and Columbia University). 

A program of Rümi’s poetry with musical accompaniment was a 
welcome additional feature of the conference. 


Annual Convention of Association of Arab American Uni- 
versity Graduates. “Socialization and Institutional Support: 
The Settler and the National” was the subject of a panel discussion 
at the Sixth Annual Convention of the Association of Arab American 
University Graduates, ‚in Washington, D.C., in November, 1973. 
With Dr. Fauzi Najjar (Michigan State University) in the chair, 
panelists included Dr. Ayad Al-Qazzaz, Miss Ruth Minter, Dr. 
Yasumasa Kurdodo, and Dr. Walter Lehn. 

Another major topic examined was “The Problem of National 
Integration in the Arab World." Chaired by Dr. Jamil Jreisat (Univer- 
sity of South Florida), panelists included Dr. Caesar Farah, Dr. 
Carolyn Lobban, and Dr. Richard Lobban. 


New Publications. Humantora Islamica. Annual Publication for 
Islamic Studies and the Humanities. Volume One, Fall 1973, includes 
articles on North Africa, Mediaeval Islam, Turkish Islam and other 
cultures, and the state of Islamic studies. 
Price : Volume One (320 pages) : DG 44 (approx. 68F). 
Volume Two (400 pages) : DG 54 (approx. 84F). 
General correspondence address : Humaniora Islamica 
"d Suite 500, Boston University 
270 Bay State Road 
Boston, Mass. USA 02215 


Islam. A quarterly independent journal expressing the Islamic 
point of view. Published by Islamic Productions International, Box 
12202, St. Louis, Missouri 63157. The March 1974 issue is Volume I, 
Number 1. 

Annual subscription rates: U.S.A. and Canada, $18.00 (institu- 
tional subscription), $12.00 (personal subscription) ; all other countries, 
$22.00 (institutional), $14.00 (personal). 

Editors: Dr. Muhammad ‘Abdul-Rauf, Washington, D.C.; Dr. 
Hämid Algar, Berkeley, California; Dr. Mujähid al-Sawwäf, Mecca, 
Saudi Arabia; Dr. Sherif El-Hakim, St. Louis, Missouri; Dr. Rashäd 
Khalifa, St. Louis, Missouri; 8. Shähid Mufassir, Palmer Park, 
Maryland; Dr. Ahmad H. Saqr, Lombard, Illinois. 
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SURVEY OF PERIODICALS 


The list of periodicals regularly surveyed is published annually in the 
January issue. Other issues show only new entries for the quarter. 


New entries : 

Mélanges Mélanges de l'Université Saint-Joseph, Beirut, Lebanon. 

MIDEO Mélanges. Institut dominicain d'études orientales, Cairo, Egypt. 

N.T.M. Norsk Tidsslrifi for Misjon, Egede Institute in cooperation with Uni- 
veraitetaforlaget, Oslo. 


I. General and Miscellaneous. Manuscripts, libraries. History of 
Islamic Studies. 


Bee also nos. 2668, 2072. 


ACTES CONCERNANT LA VIE ÉcoNowiQUE DE VILLES ET PORTS 
BALKANIQUES AU X Ve ET XVIe srkonzs. Bistra A. Cvetkova. R.E.I., 
XL, 2 (1972), 345-390. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY OF ISLAM IN TEE NORTH OF NIGERIA AND SURROUND- 
ING Anzas. Joseph Kenny. MIDEO, No. 10, 1970, pp. 329-340. 

LES DIFFÉRENTS TYPES D'ÉCRITURE DE LA Busná BoRIDE. Solange 
Ory. Mélanges, XLVI (1970-71), 307-327. 

Une Insorrption ĪNÉDITE DE L’ Époque Mametoux A Damas. Salah 
al-Din al-Manujjid. Mélanges, XLVI (1970-71), 421-425. 

ÜBER EINE GoLDMÜNZE SULTAN MusgTArà's 1. Hans-Joachim Kissling. 
W.I., XIV, 1/4 (1973), 163-170. 


II. Pre-Islamic Arabia. Muhammad. The Qur'àn. Hadith. 
See also nos. 2688, 2680. 


Die ANSCHAUUNGEN ÜBER DIE ÁRBEIT IM Koran. Bohdan Lapis. 
Z.R.G.G., XXV, 2 (1973), 97-112. 

CoRAN, PRÉDICATION NAZARÉENNE. Joseph Dorra Haddad. P.O.C., 
XXIII, 2 (1973), 148-155. 

An ExAMINATION oF H. G. WELLS View on PROPHET MUHAMMAD. 
M. Azrat. M.D., XXIII, 11 (1973), 2-8. 

Tum MYSTERIOUS LETTERS OF THE Koran: OLD ABREVIATIONS OF 
THE Basmalah. James A. Bellamy. J.A.0.8., XCII, 3 (1973), 267-285. 


DI. Religious Instruction. The Mosque. Religious Duties and Devo- 
tional Life. Ethics and Customs. Attitudes towards magic, etc. 
Soctology of Islam. 


See also no. 2663. 


2610 THE Catz To Gop. Mahmoud Ibn al-Shariff. M.D., XXIV, 1 
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(1973), 12-14. 

Musux Women DECLARE CHANGE IN MusLıs PERSONAL Law WILL 
Nor sz ToLERATED. (Conference held in Bombay) M.D., XXIV, 1 
(1973), 5-9. 
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2612 A NoTE ON AUTHORITY AND LEADERSHIP IN A MATRILINEAL SOCIETY. 

D. K. Bhttacharya. E.A., XXVI, 1 (1973), 95-99. 
« 9619 PERSPECTIVES ALGÉRIENNES EN MATIERE DE DROIT FAMILIAL. M. 

Borrmanns. St. Isl., XXXVII (1973), 129-153. 

9614 REGIONAL AND RURAL-URBAN Sooro-DEMOGRAPHIC DIFFERENCES IN 
Turkey. K.S. Srikantan. M.E.J., XXVII, 3 (1973), 275-300. 

961b SrATUT PERSONNEL ET DROIT FAMILIAL EN PAYS MUSULMANS. M. 
Borrmanns. P.0.C., XXIII, 2 (1973), 133-147. 

2616 Tas Wınow’s Dowrn-DrBr IN Inpıa. Doreen Hinchcliffe. I.M.A., 
IV, 3 (1973), 5-22. ` 

2617 Women IN West Asta: A Casz-Srupy or Heyer. ‘Abdul Qayyum. 
I.M.A., IV, 3 (1973), 54-83. 


IV. Theology. Movements, sects; Shi‘a. Philosophy. Sciences. 
Sze also nos. 2679, 2689. 


2618 A PARTIR DE QUELLES SOURCES ÉTUDIER AL-KınDI? A. Cortabarria. 
MIDEO, No. 10, 1970, pp. 83-108. 
2619 Asprcts OF MODERNISM IN Sui‘a Iszam. W. G. Millward. St. Isl., 
í XXXVII (1973), 111-128. 
2620 COMMENT AL-KINDi A-T-IL LU LES PHILOSOPHES GRECS? Michel Allard. 
Mélanges, XLVI (1970-71), 453-465. 
2621 LA COMMISSION DE LA PHILOSOPHIE ARABE. Ibrahim Madkour. MIDEO, 
No. 10, 1970, pp. 291-300. 
2699 CONTINUITY AND CHANGE IN THE UNDERSTANDING OF ‘ISLAM.’ 
Jane I. Smith. I.Q., XVI, 3/4 (1973), 121-139. (See also no. 2568.) 
2623 L'IMAMISME VU PAR LA CHEIKH AL-Mvurip. Dominique Sourdel. R.E.I., 
XL, 2 (1972), 217-296. | 
2694 LE LIVRE DE L'INTERPRÉTATION pu Suri. Ibrahim Madkour. 
MIDEO, No. 10, 1970, pp. 249-258. 
2625 Man. His NATURE AND Destiny. (What do the Mufassirun say?) 
Ziauddin Ahmed Shakeb. Basheer, I, 3 (1973), 159-169. 
2626 Team MzaNiNG AND Rowe or “Pamosopay” IN Isram. B. H. Nasr. 
St. Isl., XXXVII (1973), 57-80. : 
:2627 MODERN TRENDS IN IymA‘. Ahmad Hasan. I.S., XII, 2 (1973), 121-152. 
2698 MUHAMMAD ATFAYYAB ET sA RIsÁLA SArıya. Pierre Cuperly. IBLA, 
No. 130, 1972, pp. 261-303. 
2629 La NOTION DE ‘ILM CHEZ LES PREMIERS MU'TAZILITES (Suite). M. 
Bernard. St. Isl., XXXVII (1973), 27-56. (See also no. 2480.) 
2630 Somm East ArRICAN ÍTHNA-ASHERI JAMAATS (1840-1967). Saeed 
Akhtar Rizvi and Noel Q. King. J.R.A., V, 1 (1973), 12-22. 
2631 THEOLOGIANS IN IsLAM. Max Horten. Trans. by V. June Hager. 
I.S., XII, 2 (1973), 81-101. 
2632 Au-TIRMIDHI’S CONCEPTION OF THE AREAS OF IwTERIORITY. M. I. 
Al-Geyoushi. I.Q., XVI, 3/4 (1973), 168-188. 
2633 TRUTH, REVELATION AND OBEDIENCE. Ali Merad. Basheer, II, 2 
(1973), 75-93. 


V. Sufism. Sufi Orders. Saints. 


2634 Kawasa Mo’rnv’p-pin Cuıstı. H. E. Hakim. M.D., XXIV, ] 
(1973), 16-19. 
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2635 Moses, KHIZR, SAINTS AND furis. Ismail Chogle. M.D., XXIII, 10 


(1973), 4-10. 


2636 La RirA‘tyya EN EavrrE. Ernst Bannerth. MIDEO, No. 10, 1970, 


2637 
2638 


2639 


2640 


2641 


2642 
2643 
2644 
2645 
2646 


2647 
2648 


2649 
2650 


2651 


2652 


pp. 1-35. 


VI. Law. Politics; state; government. Nationalism. Socialism. Economics. 
See also nos. 2657, 2673, 2684, 2885. 


FANON AND THE REVOLUTIONARY PEASANTRY — THE ALGERIAN ÜASE. 
D. Marie Perinbam. M.A.S., XI, 3 (1973), 427-445. 

GazALi POLITIQUE ET JURISTE. Henri Laoust. Mélanges, XLVI (1970- 
71), 429-449. 

ISLAMIC JURISPRUDENCE AND THE RULE OF Necessity AND NEED. 
Mohammad Maslehuddin. I.S., XII, 2 (1973), 103-120.(See also no. 
2578.) 

MvsLım Responses To Russian Conquzsts. Dennis Walker. I.O., 
XLVII, 2 (1973), 85-104. 

RESPONSABILITÉ DU BAS-MAmLÖÜR Husayn HOGA DANS LA CRISE 
ÉCONOMICO-FINANOIERE DE LA Tunisie (1820-1830). André Demeerse- 
man. IBLA, No. 130, 1972, pp. 219-260. 

Tue BIZE or States AND POLITIOAL STABILITY In NIGERIA. Omolade 
Adejuyigbe. Afr. S.R.., XVI, 2 (1973), 157-182. 

SOCIAL AND POLICAL INTEGRATION IN LEBANON : A CASE or Sooran 
Mosaıo. Halim Barakat. M.E.J., XXVII, 3 (1973), 301-318. 

STABLE INSTABILITY OF THE TURKISH Porrry. Metin Tamkos. M.E.J., 
XXVII, 3 (1973), 319-341. 

THE STRUGGLE FOR POWER IN Syria AND THE Ba’ta Parry (1958- 
1966). Nikolaos van Dam. Ortent, Hamburg, XIV, 1 (1973), 10-20. 
STUDIEN zuR BaaTH-IpnEoLOoGrE (Part I). Werner Schmucker. W.I., 
XIV, 1/4 (1973), 47-80. 


VIL. Arabic and other relevant languages. Literature, culture, art. 
Education. Universities. 


See also no. 2804. 


UNE ANCIENNE VERSION ARABE DE L’ÄPiTRE A PuiLÉMON. Gérard 
Troupeau. Mélanges, XLVI (1970-71), 343-351. 

ÁNOIENS DÉCORS DE MOSAIQUES DE LA SALLE DE PRIÈRE DANS LA 
MOSQUEE DES OMAYYADES A Damas. Marguerite Gautier van Berchem. 
Mélanges, XLVI (1970-71), 287-304. 

ANTIQUITES PALMYRÉNIENNES DANS UN TEXTE ARABE DU MOYEN AGB. 
Adnan Bounni. Mélanges, XLVI (1970-71), 331-339. 

A PROPOS DES VERS DES YEUX ET DU REGARD DANS L'ŒUVRE DU 
PORTE AVEUGLE BAŠŠĀR B. Burp. André Roman. Mélanges, XLVI 
(1970-71), 481-514. 

ARABIO DICTIONARIES. AN ANNOTATED COMPREHENSIVE BIBLIO- 
GRAPHY. Wagdy Rizq Ghali. MIDEO, No. 10, 1970, pp. 341-366. 

Dıs BESCHWERDE DER ‘ApvIL-MoscoHer. Harald Vocke. Z.D.M.G., 
CXXIII, 1 (1973), 56-73. 
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LES DÉMONSTRATIFS ARABES 'ULA, 'ULA'I, "ULA'IKA. Henry Fleisch. 
Mélanges, XLVI (1970-71), 469-478. ; 
Dig EINTEILUNG DER DICHTUNG BEI DEN ARABERN. Gregor Schoeler. 
Z.D.M.G., CXXIII, 1 (1973), 9-55. 

L'ÉTUDE DES LANGUES AU MOYEN ÂGE CHEZ LES DOMINICAINS. A. 
Cortabarria. MIDEO, No. 10, 1970, pp. 189-248. 

ISLAM AND Art. LR. Al-Färügi. St. Isl, XXXVII (1973), 81-110. 
LANGUAGE AND NATIONAL IDENTITY : Tae CASE or rug MIDDLE EAST. 
Jack Fellman. A.L., XV, 5 (1973), 244-249. 

Tur Lire AND Works or IBN HAJAR AL-/ASQALANI. Aftab Ahmad 
Rahmani. I.C., XLVII, 2 (1973), 159-174. (See also nos. 2295, 2351, 
2419, 2510.) 

LITTÉRATURE TUNISIENNE CONTEMPORAINE. Jean Fontaine. IBLA, 
No. 130, 1972, pp. 345-361. 

MIHRABS HAMMADIDES. Rachid Bourouiba. R.E.I., XL, 2 (1972), 
329-342. 

NEUE CHWARESMOLOGIE ARBEITEN. Helmut Humbach. Z.D.M.G., 
CXXIII, 1 (1973), 83-97. 

Tas New PALESTINIAN POETRY FROM ‘BENEATH THE CROSSFIRE. 
A.K. Julius Germanus. T.C., XLVII, 2 (1973), 127-158. 

Tue NovgnisT HALE. EprP Apwar AND TunkisH Feminism. Emel 
Sönmez. W.I., XIV, 1/4 (1973), 81-115. 

AN OVERLOOKED FRAGMENT OF THE TRANSLATION BY YEHUDAH 
AL-HaRızI OF THE MaQAmas OF AL-Harıeı. Ezra Fleischer. J.S.S., 
XXIV, 2 (1973), 179-184. 

QUELQUES OONTES ET ROMANS REOENTS. Jacques Jomier. MIDEO, 
No. 10, 1970, pp. 317-328. 

Diz ReIsETAGEBÜCHER NäsiR ap-Dins. EIN AUTOBIOGRAPHISCHES 
Z&UGNIS? Eberhard Krüger. W.I., XIV, 1/4 (1973), 171-191. 

Tue SIGNIFICANCE Or THE VOID IN THE ART AND ARCHITEOTURE OF 
Istam. Hossein Nasr. I.Q., XVI, 3/4 (1972), 115-120. 

TEXTES ARABES ANOIENS ÉDITÉS EN EGYPTE AU COURS DES ANNÉRS 
1966 À 1969. G. C. Anawati. MIDEO, No. 10, 1970, pp. 109-188. 
Zum “YA DER ERZÄHLUNG” UND SEINER FUNKTION BEI NEZAÀMO'L- 
Morz. Friedrich Junge. Z.D.M.G., CX XIII, 1 (1973), 74-78. 


VIH. History of Muslim peoples, generally and in various areas (in- 

cluding studies on pre-Islamic period). Islam in modern history. 
See also nos. 2611, 2613, 2614, 2616, 2617, 2627, 2628, 2630, 2636, 2637, 2641, 2642, 2643, 
2644, 2645, 2049. i 


AFGHÀNI on THE DECLINE or Iszam: A PosTSORIPT. Abdul Hadi 
Hairi. W.I., XIV, 1/4 (1973), 116-128. 

‘Aut Mardan Kran. H. I. 8. Kanwar. I.C., XLVII, 2 (1973), 105-119. 
LA OIVILISATION MUSULMANE DANS L'ŒUVRE DU PROFESSEUR VON 
GRUNEBAUM. G. C. Anawati. MIDEO, No. 10, 1970, pp. 37-82. 

A CONTRIBUTION TO THE Economo History OF THE CALIPHATE: 
A STUDY or THE Cost or LIVING AND THE Economo STATUS OF 
Artisans IN ABBASID IRAQ. Muhammad Abdul Jabbar. I.Q., XVI, 
3/4 (1973), 140-167. 
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DEMOCRAOY or THE MEDINESE PERIOD oF Kararan. M. A. Rahman. 
M.D., XXIII, 11 (1973), 9-14. 

DEUX COMMERQANTS DE BYBLOS ET DE Saipa AU CATRE, A LA FIN DU 
XVIIIe sıkoLe. André Raymond. Mélanges, XLVI (1970-71), 411-418. 
DEVELOPPEMENT URBAIN A GAMMOUDA. Paul Bonnenfant. Raymond 
Landy. IBLA, No. 130, 1972, pp. 305-344. 

Tus Fovancine or THE HijAz RarrLgoAp. William L. Ochsenwald. 
W.I., XIV, 1/4 (1973), 129-149. É ' 

Heroic Deeps or Musur« Women. 8. S. Nadwi. M.D., XXIII, 11 
(1973), 15-22. 

JAMAL AL-DIN AL-AFGHÄNT A-T-IL LU LA MOQADDIMA D'I8N KHALDUN 1 
Olivier Carré. MIDEO, No. 10, 1970, pp. 301-316. 

UN PROCONSUL FATIMIDE DE SYRIE: ANUSHTAKIN DIZBIRI (MORT EN 
433/1042). Gaston Wiet. Mélanges, XLVI (1970-71), 385-407. 
Sersäwen (XAUEN). GESCHICHTE UND TOPOGRAPHIE EINER MAROK- 
KANISCHEN STADT. W. Hoenerbach und J. Kolenda. W.I., XIV, 1/4 
(1973), 1-46. 

SULTAN SALIM (JAHANGIR) as A REBEL Kwa. Jalaluddin. I.C., XLVI, 
2 (1973), 121-125. : 

Town AND OCrrrs or BARBARY : THE ANDALUSIAN INFLUENCE. 
J. D. Latham. J.Q., XVI, 3/4 (1973), 189-204. 

Tan Views or SaLama Musa on RELIGION AND SECULARISM. Ali 
E. Hillal Dessouki. 7.M.A., IV, 3 (1973), 28-34. 

ZUM VERHÄLTNIS VON KALIFALER ZENTRALGEWALT UND PROVINZEN 
IN UMAYYADISCHER ZEIT: Die “ŞULE” — “‘anwa” — TRADITIONEN 
FÜR ÄGYPTEN UND DEN IRAQ. Albrecht Noth. W.I., XIV, 1/4 (1973), 
150-162. 


IX. Islam and other religions, civilizations, philosophies and ideologies. 
See no. 2040. ` 


X. Christianity and Islam (from a Christian point of view). The Church 
in Muslim environments. 


THE CHRISTIAN UNDERSTANDING OF ISLAM. Erich W. Bethmann. 
Basheer, II, 3 (1973), 135-142. 

Tas Copts In THE Heyer or Topay. A CAMOUFLAGED MINORITY 
PnonLEM. Age Holter. N.T.M., XXVII, 3 (1973), 129-146. 

Tum IDEA or REDEMPTION IN THE BIBLE AND THE QUR'AN. James 
M. Ritchie. Basheer, II, 2 (1973), 101-129. 

L'INFLUENCE DE L'ISLAM SUR L’ EUROPE MÉDIÉVALE (Suite). W. Mont- 
gomery Watt. R.E.I., XL, 2 (1972), 297-327. (See also no. 2451.) 

Tug ‘Mystery’ or ISHMAEL. James S. Moon. Basheer, II, 2 (1973), 
94-100. 

Tas WOLLO SETTLEMENT PLAN. Gunner Hasselblatt. Basheer, II, 3 
(1973), 143-154. 
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IN THIS ISSUE 


We are happy to start this issue with a contribution by our 
long-time collaborator and friend, the Reverend Eric F. F. Bishop. 

The second installment of Dr. Willem A. Bijlefeld’s article on 
recent contributions to Qur’anic Studies deals with four introduc- 
tions to the Qur'àn. 

In the first installment of his carefully documented study, 
“Luther and the Turks," Dr. Egil Grislis deals with Luther's basic 
theological framework, focusing on the issues of resistance and 
theodicy. The second installment will discuss Luther's actual 
description of the Turks. While the author praises Luther's attempt 
to describe the Turks as accurately as available data allowed, he 
coneludes that the result, was nevertheless ''a serious distortion of 
the faith of the Turks, and once recognized as such, more a liability 
to the Christian faith than a defense thereof." 

Four articles in this issue deal with East and North Africa. 
Dr. Noel Q. King and Seyyid Saeed Akhtar Rizvi collaborated on 
“The Khoja Shia Ithna-Asheriya Community in East Africa 
(1840-1967)." Dr. John G. Kennedy and Dr. Hussein Fahim 
co-authored “Nubian Dhikr Rituals and Cultural Change" on the 
basis of research carried out as part of the Nubian Ethnological 
Survey. of the American University in Cairo. Dr. Dwight L. Ling 
discusses two strong personalities in the colonial history of Tunisia 
and Morocco, and Dr. Alf Andrew Heggoy examines the issue of 
voting rights of Algerian women in the colonial period. 
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THE PRECINCTS AND THE SHRINE 


[A few words from the Reverend Eric F. F. Bishop’s letter which 
accompanied the manuscript of the following artiole may clarify 
the ultimate intentions and the deepest hope of the author: 
"^... I felt that it might help in the general situation in Jerusalem 
—which to my mind must still become the contre for a dialogue 
between Islam, Judaism, and Christianity—a dialogue which must 
take place on a basis of individual friendship." Editor] 


One unforgettable experience for delegates to the meeting of the 
International Missionary Council in 1928 on Olivet in Jerusalem was 
the day in Holy Week that Bishop MacInnes talked about the view 
spread out before them on the slope (katabasis) ! of the Greek Patriarch’s 
Vineyard. There was not much to choose, beyond the actual buildings, 
and that confronting our Lord with four disciples nineteen centuries 
before, when He talked with them about the consummation of all 
things. Some of the Twelve had tried to ‘draw’ Him just previously 
on the architectural beauty of the structures adorning the Area of 
those days *—in particular the naos which had taken forty-six years 
to build ® and was the pride of the whole hieron. The New Testament 
writers give the impression of being explicit in differentiating between 
the Precincts and the Temple itself. For some reason ‘Temple’ was 
made to do duty for both in most English versions until the 
&ppearance of the New English Bible, in which some translators 
seem to have realized an incongruity. 

When the Scottish missionary, W. M. Thomson, more than a 
hundred years ago visited what in Mandate days was naturally known 
as "The Temple 4rea"— Muslims and Christians alike knew it as 


1 Luke 19:37. 

2 Perhaps the implication is partly that the disoiples knew our Lord's interest as a 
tektön in stonework: He had known the Precincts since childhood. They wanted to 
take His mind off things during that week of growing tension. The four's concern went 
deeper. 

3 The Interpreter’s Bible (New York: Abıngdon; Nashville: Cokesbury Press, 
1952-1957), VIII, 500. 
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Al-Haram al-Sharif (“The Noble Sanctuary")—he estimated the Area 
as “about thirty-five acres, more or less," noting the irregularity of 
the boundaries. 4 Was it not this hieron (whatever the actual extent 
‘in Jesus’ day) that was largely forbidden ground (harám) to non-Jews, 
but where, more importantly, He taught without let or hindrance day 
by day when in Jerusalem, as He reminded some of those sent to 
arrest Him in Gethsemane? 5 Is not the same place described centuries 
later in the Qur'àn as “the farther Masjid” (al-masjid al-agga) parallel 
to the one at Mecca? There was no ‘mosque’ as such in Jerusalem. ® 
Masjid means the place of *worship, as when the Samaritan woman 
staked the Samaratans’ right to Gerizim as "the place where our 
fathers worshipped.” 7? ‘Worship’ is the first of the three actions of 
devotion in the Venste. 9 ` 


Toe MINISTRY IN THE PRECINCTS 


Sixty New Testament references to to Meron occur in the Gospels 
and Acts—the total reducible through duplication—and at times with 
a restricted meaning. In its widest extent it included a series of ‘courts,’ 
some with definite reservations, with the naos or heykal being the 
piece de resistance, ultimately giving its name to the entire area. Hence, 
most English versions used "Temple, while the Arabic, as opposed to 
the use in ordinary conversation, adopted the Hebrew word. It was in 
the hieron that people gathered in their crowds, availing themselves in 
wintertime of Solomon’s ‘cloister,’ where Jesus taught. The cloister 
was for talking, not for walking. It likely soon took the place of the 
‘Upper Room’ as discipleship increased. Alistair Duncan’s description 
of the hteron as “The Noble Sanctuary" is faithful alike to the New 
Testament and the Qur’an. ° 


4 W.M. Thomson, The Land and the Book (London: T. Nelson and Sons, 1859), 
p. 687. 

5 It only needed a glance across the Kedron Valley. 

9 In a letter dated June 14, 1973, Professor C. F. Beckingham kindly writes: “My 
own impression is the same as yours. Masjid is simply a place of worship ... It was in 
early times applied to places of worship that were not necessarily Muslim at all." 

7 John 4:20 f. 

8 Psalm 95. Even a sajjada (rug, carpet) may suffice. 

* Alistair Duncan, Land of the Rock (London: Burns & Oates, 1968). Cf. G. A. Smith, 
Historical Atlas of the Holy Land (2nd ed., London: Hodder & Stoughton, 1936), 
pp. 47-48; Denis Baly and A. D. Tushingham, Atlas of the Biblical World (New York: 
The World Publishing Company, 1971), pp. 170-171; James Hastings, ed., 4 Dictionary 
of Christ and the Gospels (New York : Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1908), IL, 708-713. 
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The Markan allusions to hieron are confined to the Passion Narrative, 
starting with Jesus glancing round the area before spending the night 
in Bethany. Next day occurred the 'Cleansing, reinforced by His 
refusal to admit a ‘right of way’ to the traders, which would be a 
disturbing element to those coming for more devotional purposes. 
Later that week He was accosted while ‘walking’ in the Precincts, 
over the question of authority, and His attention, called to the 
magnificent display of buildings, elicited the reaction that before the 
end of the century the whole place would lie in ruins. Hence the tense 
inquiry of the four as to when they might expect some sign of the 
consummation of all things. And, finally, there is the Gethsemane 
reminder, to which Mark could bear most likely testimony. 1° 

Matthew has two worthwhile additions—one designating the hieron 
as that “of God,” while previously Jesus followed His historical 
allusion to David in another “house of God” by stating to the Pharisees 
that someone “greater than the hieron was there" with them. Matthew 
also indicates that after the Triumphal Entry, with the acclamation 
of His being “the Prophet from Nazareth of Galilee,” he spent sufficient 
time in the Precincts to treat “the blind and the lame,” His example 
followed in Christian history by a couple of disciples. Resultant 
hosannas on the part of children sealed the intuition of the young. 
There is also the reference—shared with St. Luke—to one of the 
Temptations in the desert involving the imagery of a descent (J ewry 
down the ages seems to have used the phrase "Temple Mount"): 
from the “pinnacle of the Temple” (to pterugion tou hierou), the 
Precincts against that of the Holy Shrine. “Pinnacle,” retained in the 
Revised Standard Version, is rendered “parapet” in the N.E.B. Other 
suggestions have been “corner” or “projecting turret.” If the N.E.B. 
“parapet” be accepted, it would imply some kind of colonnade running . 
the length of the Precincts, where they did not abut on the actual city 
with its varied gates. If we visualize the imaginary scene as it presented 
itself to our Lord’s mind, the southeast corner would constitute a 
fitting site for the “Precipitation,” 12 with the rounded arches of the 
Roman Gates still intact. 13 Tradition has the scene of the Temptations 
located at Quarantänia (Jabal Qurunjul).14 How easy to imagine the 


10 Mark 11:15, 16, 27; 12:35; 13:1, 3; 14:49. 

11 Letter from Professor H. L. Ellison dated May 12, 1973. C£. J. E. Hanauer, Walks 
about Jerusalem (London : London Society for Promoting Christianity amongst the Jows, 
1910), p. 281. 

18 Cf. Hanauer, Walks, p. 182. 

13 “Our feet shall stand within Thy gates,” Ps. 122:2. 

14 The Arabio retaining the corruption of a Latin original. 
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pilgrims rounding the top of the Jericho Road; with their first glimpse 
of the Holy City almost opposite the pinnacle. It is difficult to think 
of the pterugson as peculiar to the naos, a priestly reserve in any case. 
The heykal was as sacrosanct as the shewbread. 15 l 

Luke, with personal experience of the locality and previous to the 
Temptation Narrative, mentions the Aieron on three occasions. The 
incident of Simeon and the Nunc Dimittis is followed by that of the 
aged prophetess Anna—with her interesting genealogy 1*—and that 
of the boy Jesus staying behind in the Precincts, discussing questions: 
with the “doctors,” His parents not discovering His absence, from the 
caravan till well on the way back to Nazareth. The N.E.B.’s choice 
` of “in My Father's House" is reasonable and natural for & son of the 

Torah, destined to relate the story of a couple of men who went to 
the court in the Precincts for private prayer but of whom only one 
returned justified to his work. By itself the hieron did -not render 
: those who prayed there ‘holy.’ For the rest, the Lukan narrative is 
` taken over from Mark, except that he mentions (as in Acts) the officer 
responsible for law and order in and around the Precincts, while he 
closes his first volume with the picture of the disciples frequenting 
the hieron as in the days before the Cross but with the increment of 
worship and joy. !? 

So is the tale unfolded in Acts; the earliest group of followers could be 
found there daily. Out of twenty-five occurrences most are confined 
to three or four chapters. Peter and John, frequenting the hieron for 
prayer, healed the lame man at the Gate Beautiful, as they continued 
to make the spot more and more a sort of Messianic Synagogue, with 
the 'breaking of bread' restricted to their homes. Luke gives full 
coverage to the supreme crisis in St. Paul's experience. James 
apparently anticipated trouble. Instigated by scme Dispersion Jews, 
the mob jumped to the conclusion that Paul, by introducing 
Trophimus, had violated the regulation that non-Jews should not be 
permitted beyond the Court of the Gentiles. It wasn’t because he 
spoke Greek, a later surprise to the Roman officer.!* The Apostle 


15 Matt. 4:5; 12:5, 0; 21:12, 14, 15, 23; 24:1; 26:65. 

16 Cf. The Interpreter's Bible, VIII, 64-65. For “the Captain of the Temple,” see 
Frederick Fyvie Bruce, The Acts of the Apostles (London: The Tyndale Press, 1951), 
p. 115. 

17 Luke 2:27, 37, 46; 4:9; 18:10; 19:45, 47; 20:1; 21:5, 37, 38; 22:53; 24:53. 

18 For the original of the allogor&s Inscription (discovered in 1871), see James Hope 
Moulton and George Millıgan, The Vocabulary of the Greek Testament (London: Hodder 
and Stoughton Ltd., 1914-1929), p. 300. The Inscription, now in Istanbul, created such 
interest that copies were made for visitors. The important phrase in this conneotion is 
peri to hieron. 
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was dragged outside the Ateron and. might well have suffered the fate 
of Stephen. In his defense before the crowd in Aramaic, Paul told 
them frankly that his mission to the non-Jewish world was made plain 
in prayer in the same place 1°—almost an echo of the Markan version 
of Jesus’ quotation from Isaiah of the otkos being for “allthe nations,” 2° 
the phrase omitted by Matthew and Luke writing after the Fall of 
Jerusalem. : l 


Tur QLIMPSES IN Samt JOHN 


Some Johannine links of the Lord with the Precincts are shared 
with the other Evangelists: the expulsion of the commercialists and 
the parallel of the naos with Himself are evidence of a common tradition 
that that incident was at Passover-time, if narrated earlier than the 
final. So, too, the occasions when He sat and taught. The Bethesda 
incident, only a few yards distant, went a long way toward solving 
the Sabbath controversy. A short time later, He went up alone to 
the Feast of Tabernacles, during the celebrations of which He spoke 
of His teaching as having a Divine note—a problem which those who 
opposed Him had not really faced: their criticism was not of what 
good He did, but when He did it. It was in the hieron, too, that the 
"woman taken in adultery" was brought before Him. Jesus was 
careful to use the singular about throwing “the first stone" as with 
His present imperative to the woman, “Don’t go on sinning.” 21 If 
the location of the scene is correct, it took place not far from where 
the Sanhedrin met, near the Treasury, where Mark had already told 
&bout the widow &nd her mite. The incident of giving sight to the 
man congenitally blind took place outside the Aéeron. Possible he 
squatted near the Dung Gate, with easy access to the Pool of Siloam. 23 
Jesus would know he had often been down before. Presumably he 
came to the Ateron in thanks; but the authorities finally turned him 
out. Excommunication proved the way back to the Source of 
Redemption. 33 The next reference is to a winter’s day when the 
Master was "teaching" (adopting Matthew Black’s interpretation) 24 


19 Acta 2:46; 3:1, 2, 3, 8, 10; 4:1; 5:21, 24, 25, 42; 19:27; 21:20, 27, 28, 29, 30; 
22:17; 24:0, 12, 18; 25:8; 26:21. i 

20 Isa. 56:7. 

21 Tt is unthinkable that this incident could have taken place in the “Shrine.” 

33 The Dung Gate was the nearest to the Pool. 

33 I.e., not allowed in the Synagogue (John 9:22). 

% See Erio F. F. Bishop, “Jesus Walking or Teaching in the Temple (Mk X1.27, 
Jn X.23)," The Expository Times, LXIII (April, 1952), 220-227. 
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in Solomon’s Cloister; and the last use of the word hteron (apart from 
His reference before the Chief Priest) is not by Jesus but by Jews, 
who discussed the likelihood of His being there for the Passover. 25 
(The only other New Testament passages where hieron occurs are the 
‘sanctuary’ of the great goddess Diana [Artemis] at Ephesus [N.E.B.] 
and in 1 Cor. where the notice is incidental and not contemporary.) * 
If, in some instance, however, it might be preferred to think of the 
hieron as synonymous with the naos, the occurrences of the latter are 
clear and indubitable, factual or metaphorical. 


THe SHRINE IN New Testament USE AND IMAGERY 


The instances of naos in the Gospels start with Mark in the Passion 
Narrative: the accusation of the false witnesses and the abuse of the 
Crucified synchronizing with the curtain of the naos being split in two 
from top to bottom. *? Matthew has worthwhile additions: the stupid 
oscillation of trying to differentiate between an oath sworn on the 
naos and one sworn on the gold adorning the Shrine, coupled with 
the allusion to the murder committed between the naos and the Altar 
of Burnt Sacrifice. Perhaps the culminating proof of Judas's sense of 
guili was when he dared to enter the naos itself and fling down the 
silver pieces in the Temple. 28 Luke's only contribution to the Synoptic 
picture comes in the early chapters with the ministry of Zechariah in 
the "sanctuary" (N.E.B.).*9 John has the origin of the accusation, 
i.e., the reference to the time the naos took to build and the meaning 
of the remark underlying Jesus’ words. 3° 


NA0S IN THE Acts AND THE EPISTLES 


In the Acts Stephen and Paul in differing circumstances echo the 
evangelic scene; but Luke also mentions models of another Sanctuary, 
shrines which brought money to the Ephesian silversmiths belonging 
to the worship of Artemis, not Yahweh. Perhaps some who read the 
"Ephesian Encyclical” were reminded of the episode. Except for the 
picture of the pillars required for a Temple and the strange allusion 


25 John 2:14, 15; 5:14; 7:14, 28; 8:2, 20, 59; 10:23; 11:56; 18:20. 
28 Acts 19:27. 1 Cor. 9:13. 

87 Mark 14:58; 15:2, 38. 

35 Matt. 23:16, 17, 21, 35; 26:61; 27:5, 40, 51. 

39 Luke 1:9, 21. 

% John 2:19, 20. 
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to the “man of sin” seating himself in the Temple of God (a suggestion 
to the Thessalonians of the possible prevalence of “Antiochus 
Redivivus"), the Pauline references are limited to his Corinthian 
correspondence, with the reminder that collectively Christians con- 
stitute the naos of God, which has no “concord” with idols. A building 
shattered into several parts is a ruin. Personal motives belong in the 
lower ranges, making restoration harder and costlier with the passing 
of time. 31 


NA408 IN THE REVELATION 


` All the other mentions of naos are in the Apocalypse. A Philadelphian 
‘overcomer’ might become a “pillar,” as Bt. Paul had generously 
written of his predecessors in the faith. Judging by the pillars of 
Herodian times, still extant, this was no empty compliment. 32 Those, 
too, who have come through the Great Tribulation serve continuously 
in the Temple. There is the parallel between the early naos and the 
Hesvenly. Here there are angels on hand to execute the Divine 
biddings, to say nothing of voices and smoke issuing to the accom- 
paniment of thunder and lightning; while in the closing vision of the 
Holy City there is no need for the Temple, for its place has been taken 
by the Lord God Almighty and the Lamb. 33 


Redhill, Surrey, England Erro F. F. BrsHop 


31 Eph. 2:21. 2 Thes. 2:4. 1 Cor. 3:16, 17; 6:19. 2 Cor. 6:16. Acts 7:48; 17:24; 19:24. 
32 Gal. 2:9. Those pillars still extant beneath the Aqs& Mosque are proof enough. 

There is one, oraoked in preparation, outside the Russian Cathedral. Cf. I Tim. 3:15. 
3 Rev. 3:12; 7:15; 11:1, 2, 19; 14:15, 17; 15:5, 6, 8; 16:1, 17; 21:22. 
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SOME RECENT CONTRIBUTIONS TO QUR’ANIC STUDIES: 
SELECTED PUBLICATIONS IN ENGLISH, FRENCH, AND 
GERMAN, 1964-1973 


Part II. 
INTRODUCTIONS TO THE QuR’AN 


Although widely different from each other in scope, content matter, 
and approach, four studies aiming at introducing the Qur'ün as a 
whole will be discussed in this installment, postponing till the final 
part of this article a survey of a far larger number of texts dealing 
with particular Qur’anic topies. 

The choice of the first publication to be dealt with is rather obvious, 
W. Montgomery Watt’s Bell's Introduction to the Qur'ün. 1 A careful 
and detailed comparison with Bell's original Introduction? would be 
needed to do justice to the radical revision which Montgomery Watt 
undertook. The limited space available necessitates that we restrict 
ourselves to what seem the most significant additions and alterations. 
Montgomery Watt mentions in his foreword four new aspects: a more 
extensive bibliography ; a more logical arrangement of the material; 
an elimination of all expressions implying that Muhammad was the 
author of the Qur’än; and the addition of an index to the Qur’än. ? 
This last feature was already considered in the first installment of 
this article. * Most welcome to many readers are undoubtedly the 
more extensive bibliographical references (not limited to titles pub- 
lished after 1953) ocourring throughout the text, in the “small selection 
of useful books and articles" on pages 179-181, and partioularly in 
the footnotes. The rearrangement of the material (the second change 
mentioned by the reviser) is less radical than may seem to be the case if 
one hastily compares the two tables of contents. Indeed, all chapter titles 
have been changed, and several issues are now discussed in a more 
logical context than in Bell’s original work. But the main arrangement 
remained easentially the same. The material in Bell’s chapters I and 
II (on the historical situation and on the origin of the Qur'àn) has been 


1 W. Montgomery Watt. Bells Introduction to the Qur'ün, completely revised and 
enlarged. (Islamio Surveys, No. 8. Edinburgh: Edinburgh University Press, 1970. 

3 Richard Bell. Introduction to the Qur’än. Edinburgh : Edinburgh University Press, 
1953 (reprint 1958, 1963). 
^ 3 Bell's Introduction, pp. v-vi. 

* M.W., LXIV (1974), 89 ff. 
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expanded and divided over three chapters: “The Historical Context,” 
“Muhammad’s Prophetic Experience" and “The History of the Text.” 
The original chapters III-VIII constitute, in revised form, chapters 
four to nine. Two new chapters have been added: a short discussion 
on “Muslim Scholarship and the Qur’än” (pp. 167-172) and a final 
chapter on "The Qur'àn and Occidental Scholarship" (pp. 173-186). 
The notes, a table for converting verse numbers, a table of suras with 
various chronological arrangements (pp. 205-213; a significantly 
revised form of the table in Bell's original Introduction, pp. 110-113), 
the “index to the Qur’än” discussed earlier, and an index to this 
publication itself fill the remaining pages (pp. 189-258). 

Reference has already been made to some entirely new parts of the 
book. Realizing that such a choice is a highly subjective one, I would 
list as other major sections containing important new material pages 
50-53; 83-85; 90 ff.; 101-107 (a very helpful summary discussion of 
“Bell’s hypothesis of written documents"); 112-116; 132-133; 137-141 
(& statement about and a critical evaluation of Bell's hypothesis of 
"the Qur’än period" preceding “the Book period"); 150-151. 

Some comments should be made on the changes resulting from 
Montgomery Watt’s desire to avoid speaking of the Qurān “as 
Muhammad’s own." In the great majority of cases the author succeeds 
in finding what seem to me more appropriate expressions than Bell 
used, sometimes by a very simple and yet not insignificant rewording, 
as for example, replacing “Muhammad’s style" with “the style of the 
Qur’än.” On a number of points the revision may not have been 
sufficiently radical, however. One illustration is in the first sentence 
of the first chapter, in which the beginning of Bell's remark, “The 
Qur'ün was produced in the early part of the seventh century A.D.," 
now reads, "The Qur'an was 'revealed'..." Unexplained and in the 
opening sentence of the first chapter the use of the single quotes seems 
regrettably ambiguous. The second instance to which I would like to 
draw attention is a remark on page 54 in the revised edition: 


Our acceptance of the Qur’än as authentic is based, not on any 
assumption that it is consistent in all its parts, for this is not the 
case; but on the fact that, however difficult it may be to under- 
stand in detail, it does, on the whole, fit into a real historical 
experience, beyond which we discern an elusive, but, in outstanding 
characteristics, intelligible personality. 


Except for two very minor editorial changes, the difference between 
this remark and Bell's original statement is that the words which we 
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italicized read in Bell: “and bears the stamp of ...," 5 referring more 
directly to the Qur'an “as Muhammad's own.” But even the revised 
version hardly does justice to the sensitive and complex issue of the ` 
relation between the divine gift of revelation and the human recipient. * 
As one additional instance of a certain inconsistency (if not in thought 
then at least in language) I refer to the remark on page 156 that the 
difficulties of differences between the Qur’än, the Torah, and the 
Gospels “were met apparently by regarding these [latter] scriptures 
as only part of the Book...” Finally, I fully understand Montgomery 
Watt’s desire to eliminate references to “sources” of the Qur’an. But 
there is not too much sense in replacing a sentence like “the story 
[an aspect of the Abraham story] is derived from Jewish tradition” 
(Bell, p. 124) with the factual statement (new edition, p. 130), “The 
story is found in Jewish tradition,” if one does not seek to relate this 
latter observation in any way to the remarks on the Qur’anic Abraham 
narrative. 

Whatever minor points of disagreement one may have, far more 
important is the fact that through Montgomery Watt’s efforts Bell’s 
introduction has once again become available, indeed in many aspects 
as a new publication. The reviser has made another contribution to 
the task which he urges upon others as well (p. 107): 


In conclusion one may underline the value of detailed studies of 

the text of the Qur’än such as those carried out by Richard Bell. 

At the same time one may urge on scholars the need for concen- 

trating on those aspects of the subject which are likely to contrib- 

ute to a deepening understanding of the early life of the Islamic 
. community. 


Another introduction to the Qur’än which is fully comparable to 
Bells in subject matter, that of Blachére, was published in 1947 
(second edition, 1959), ” and falls therefore outside the scope of this 
survey. However, brief mention should be made of the same author’s 
compact publication Le Coran. ® It deals primarily with the place of 
the Qur’än in the development of Islamic civilization, with the various 
branches of study and knowledge immediately related to the Qur'an, 


5 Introduction (1953), p. 47. 

$ Bee below, p. 176. 

7 Régis Blachére. Introduction au Coran. Paris : G.-P. Maisonneuve, 1959. Originally 
it appeared as Volume I of a three-volume publication, the latter two containing his 
Qur’än translation; Paris : G.-P. Maisonneuve, 1947-1950. 

8 Régis Blachére. Le Coran (“Que sais-je?” No. 1245). Paris: Presses Universitaires 
de France, 1966. 
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and with the place of the Qur'àn in the daily life of the Muslim com- 
munity. Even if one would hesitate to deal with some of this material in 
a rubric “Qur’anic Studies," significant sections of this book deserve 
careful attention from all those interested in the phenomenon of the 
Qur'àn as Sacred Scripture. After a brief discussion of the constitution 
and structure of the (‘Uthmanic) text of the Qur’än (pp. 15-31), 
Blach?re analyzes in the second and third chapters the message of the 
Meccan ? and the Medinan suras, respectively (pp. 32-46; 47-62). A 
chapter on the “Sciences of the Qur’än” (the ‘codification’ of the 
written text, the study of grammar and lexicography, the concern 
with the various readings, the issue of the $'7àz of the Qur’än belong 
to the topics which are discussed briefly here) is followed by Chapter 
V, "Origins and Trends in Qur'anio Exegesis," where after some 
observations on the interrelation with the origin of the hadith literature, 
attention is paid to al-Tabari as “the father of Qur'an exegesis,” 
al-Razi and others, while the final pages of the chapter (pp. 89-91) 
deal with the developments after the middle of the nineteenth century. 
A review of less than twenty-pages of “Coran et Sunna: Sources du 
dogme et de la loi en Islam” deals briefly, as the title indicates, not 
only with ‘theological’ issues in the limited sense of the word (free 
will, eto. ; pp. 92-101), but also with matters of law and jurisprudence 
(pp. 102- 110). The final chapter, on the Qur’än in Muslim life and 
society, gives readers at least some idea of the impaot of this Sacred 
Book on the thoughts, feelings, and behavior of Muslims, functioning 
simultaneously as Divine Revelation, as book “chargé d'un pouvoir 
bénéfique ou propitiatoire," as a decisive intervention in judicial 
matters, as & Sacred Text of which in particular certain sections are 
gratefully accepted as protection against many kinds of evil (pp. 117- 
118), in short, as & reality which continues to shape the lives of millions 
of Muslims. What about the future? Blachére's concluding remark is 
perhaps more than just refraining from an answer (p. 124): 


La voie tracée par le Coran ct la Sunna sera-t-elle alors la simple 
continuation des chemins du passé? La réponse ici relöve de ce 
domaine nommé, dans le Coran, al-Ghatb, c'est-à-dire l'Incon- 
naissable. 


® The author gives as the initial major themes the announcement of the judgment 
day (Ibid., pp. 31-34), the witness to God as the benevolent Creator (pp. 34-38), and the 
affirmation of the “transcendance” of the mission of the Prophet (pp. 35-36), while 
stating that the suras of this first phase still "laissent; dans l'obseurité l'affirmation 
d'un dogme essentiel de l’Islam : l'unicité de Dieu" (p. 36). - 
4 
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The eleven chapter titles of Kenneth Cragg's The Event of the 
Qur’än 1° need the almost two hundred pages of text to illuminate 
their meaning and intention, and no attempt to summarize this 
"exercise in religious enquiry and in trans-religious openness of heart” 
(Preface) can do justice to this imaginative, gentle, and yet insistent 
attempt to participate in the event of the Qur’an—i.e., of “the extensive 
Qur’än.” 11 The following remarks seek to indicate some of the issues 
on which Cragg focuses attention. 

One of the explicitly stated intentions is “to isolate [in this study] 
the pagan direction of Muhammad's calling and of the Qur’än” (p. 15). 
While the “constant relation to Jewish and Christian beliefs and 
people” is fully recognized, the focus is on the Qur'anio struggle with 
the idolatry of the world of the Quraysh (pp. 15-16; see also note 15 
below). 

The first chapter reflects upon S. 96, which symbolizes “the authority 
that in one act initiates both the personal prophethood and the actual 
Scripture” (p. 27), while S. 93:6 gives occasion to the conjecture of 
some interrelatedness of the experience of orphanhood and certain 
aspects of the later prophetic yearning (p. 28). Brief remarks on S. 97 
and 81 raise the point of the night as a time for watching and 
questioning, and it is stated as an unquestionable fact that “the 
impetus of the [early] experience was towards a Scripture” (p. 32). 
Special attention is then given to S. 73 and 74, with an attempt to 
move beyond more than a prosaic interpretation of the “enmantled” 
expression, and the first chapter ends with what is obviously an issue 
of the utmost significance, the relation between the divine revelation 
and its prophetic ‘appropriation’ (pp. 38-39) : 


..the Qur’én was never a personal ambition, an anticipated 
dignity, a private honour. Except as a divine mercy, it could not 
have been. It was ‘the gift outright’. As such it had to be possessed. 
In the possessing is the whole clue of Muhammad. 


A very brief survey of the content matter of the other chapters 
must suffice. Chapter II deals with the "Arabicity" of the Qur’än 
and its inimitability, with the phenomenon of the kahins, the intrinsic 
relation between poetry and prophecy, and, finally, with the enigmatic 
letters at the head of twenty-nine suras. Noting the close association 


: 10 Kenneth Cragg. The Event of the Qur’an. Islam in Its Scripture. London : George 
- Allen & Unwin Ltd., 1971. 
11 Bee in partioular the author's remarks on “the immediate, the intensive, and the 
extensive, Qur’än,” £bid., pp. 180 ff. 
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of these letters with the theme of ‘Scripture,’ Cragg (writes p.51): 


It is certain, then, that the letters are there to indicate in some 
sense the nature of language as the clue to meaning. ... Are 
they then in some way symbols or tokens of the celestial language, 
intimated to men as something which becomes Arabio in its 
human currency ? 


A rather extensive discussion of the expression al-nabi al-ummi 
constitutes a major part of Chapter III, leading to a not very sur- 
prising but helpful rendering as “the Prophet of the Scriptureless” 
(p. 59). The aloofness, introversion, and privacy of the Jewish and 
Christian communities (as far as the latter is concerned also its 
divisiveness) are seen as answers to the question why the coming of 
the final prophet was necessary (pp. 62-64). The theme of the “inner 
logie of political action," referred to already on page 66, finds its 
specific discussion in Chapter VIII, on the hijra, the migration which 
"was the end of passive suffering and enduring patience: it was the 
beginning of vigorous self-assertion and political activism" (p. 129). 
The emphasis in Meccan suras on the “insistent distinction between 
balagh and hisab, between preaching or ‘communication’ and ‘reckon- 
ing’ or verdict" (p. 133) is obviously closely related to this theme, 
central in several of Cragg's writings. 1 

Chapters IV to VII contain thoughts on the Qur’anic witness of 
God, centered on 8. 1, 112, 113 and 114, Chapter IV; a consideration 
in Chapter V of a great variety of texts reflecting the landscape of 
the Hijäz; a discussion of the occurrence of ‘commercial’ terms, 
pointing to "rigorous book-keeping" practices in Mecca and dealing 
particularly with usury, Chapter VI; and reflections on the intriguing 
theme of "the presence and absence of chronology in the book [the 
Qur'àn] itself" (p. 111), Chapter VII. 

The content matter of Chapter IX, “The Struggle to Mean,” takes 
its starting point in a discussion of S. 53:19-30 and related texts, with... 
the interesting conclusion that the real problem here might well have x? 
been at least as much with ‘hearing’ as with ‘saying’: “So there En 
always jeopardy in a prophet’s effort to mean things (22:52) .. TE E e 
nugatory use of the names may fall on unreceiving ears. Ui the. e = 
Quraish think Muhammad was still negotiable?” (pp. 143.144) ie £ e 






X 
y 
ay 


12 As far as The Event is concerned, see also pp. 117-119 and 146. “The inner logio 
is from vision to word, from word to controversy, from controversy to crisis, from 
crisis to statehood, from statehood to arms, from arms to success, from success to 
unification” (p. 119). 
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next chapter considers “the making of Muslims," with remarks on the 
meaning of the terms muslim, hanif, salät, zakat, sabr, tawakkala, 
imän, etc., and a short discussion of what comes closest to a codifica- 
tion of ethies, S. 17:22-39 (pp. 163-164). Also with regard to the final 
chapter, “The Sense of History," a few isolated quotes must suffice: 
“We can more effectively study the Qur’anic focus of history if we 
first recognize the absence of the historical" (p. 166). The stories of 
the earlier prophets and messengers are as it were a commentary on 
Muhammad’s own struggle: “All is historical prelude to a biography 
and a biographical conflation of history" (pp. 170-171). And, finally, 
we find once more the recurrent theme of the contrast between “the 
Supreme tradition of Hebraic prophecy ... [which] senses and accepts 
suffering as & vocation to redeem" (p. 174) and the Qur'anic 
“different assurance and ... the centrality of its sense of history as 
manifest success” (p. 175). 

Is The Event an ‘introduction to the Qur’än’? In many ways it is 
an original, highly personal !? initiation to it. But perhaps the best 
use of it is made when read together with its sequel, The Mind of the 
Qur’än, 14 which deals with the receipt and relevancy of the Qur’än 
from the classical period until our own time. It is far easier to indicate 
the subject matter in this case than with the earlier publication. 
Major themes, divided over Chapters II-X, are, respectively: “having 
the text by heart"; the issue of “the explicit and the implicit" (the 
muhkamät and mutashabthat distinction, the umm al-kitäb notion, eto.); 
some examples of the exegetical tradition (al-Räzi on 8. 97; al- 
Baydäwi on S. 112; al-Zamakhshari on 8. 90 and Bint al-Shäti on 
S. 93); imaginative reflections on the Qur’anic la‘alla, “the great 
‘perhaps’ ”; a discussion of the Qur’anic understanding of man; the 
significance of the notion of sstaghfir Alläh and its implications; the 
strict recognition of the unity of God and man’s response to it; a 
chapter entitled “The Sacramental Earth,” in which the äyät are 
pointed to and kufr in its contrast to shukr is discussed; and, finally, 
with particular attention to Sufi concerns, some remarks on “desiring 
the face of God.” These nine chapters are preceded by a reader's 


13 The following sentence is perhaps the most unambiguous expression of an occasional 
private reading of the Qur’än in a manner not “apparently intended" by the Book 
itself : “There is, however, one passage [B. 3:79-80] which a ‘foreign’ reader might linger 
over and be tempted, by a private exegesis, to extend into reflections the Qur’an does 
not apparently intend and for which traditional Islamio reading would have other, 
and quite inwardly persuasive, interpretation” (p. 134). 

14 Kenneth Cragg. The Mind of the Qur'dn. London: George Allen & Unwin Ltd., 
1973. 
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introduction and followed by an epilogue which focuses on contem- 
porary issues, among them the issue of secularization and ecumenical 
questions. 

There are, inevitably, a number of duplications in these two volumes ; 
yet on the whole they complement each other meaningfully. While 
The Event deals specifically with “what happened in the Qur'àn," 
The Mind makes readers more familiar with the place and function 
of the Qur’än in the history and life of the Muslim community and 
gives additional information on some of its major themes. It seems 
unavoidable that readers’ reactions to both of these studies + will 
vary. Some are bound to complain impatiently about the lack of sober 
preclseness, while others will be gratefully guided by these publications 
not only in understanding (Cragg’s approach to) the Qur’än, but also 
in their understanding of themselves and their relations with fellow- 
men in the light of the ultimate reality of the Lord of the Worlds. 


The Hartford Seminary Foundation WILLEM A. BIJLEFELD 


15 It is the intention to follow up these two volumes with a third (The Christ of the 
Qur'an) which will deal specifically with issues related to Judaist- Christian controversies. 


LUTHER AND THE TURKS 
Part I 


Luther's knowledge about the Turks was considerable. He was 
acquainted with the Qur’än in a Latin translation, knew several of 
the important Western treatises about Islam,? and—last but not 
least—was exposed to the developing oral tradition which reported 
on the Turkish advance into Europe.? At the same time it must be 
noted that Luther did not intend to draw a detailed portrait of Turkish 
life and religion. Instead, he was passionately concerned with two 
issues, one of them ethical and the other theological, ie., with 
resistance and theodiey. Yet in discussing these problems over a 
quarter of a century which coincided with some of the greatest Turkish 
victories and defeats, Luther also recorded some important data 
concerning the Turks. These may allow an occasional probing-in- 
depth, a gathering of detailed as well as general observations con- 
cerning the life and the faith of the Turks, and, above all, some general 
assessment of Luther's image of the Turks and Islam— which in the 
end may contribute toward a better understanding of the strengths 
and limitations of Luther's own theology. 

In retrospect it can be affirmed without any doubt that Luther 
was not a pacifist. At the same time it must be admitted that he did 
not construct at once his well-known doctrine of the two kingdoms. 
Moreover, even when Luther had thought out this doctrine, his 
continuous insistance that the Gospel is not to be propagated by the 
sword and that the Christian must suffer rather than resist the use 
of force could give the mistaken impression that Luther was a pacifist. 
Finally, Luther's numerous &nd outspoken criticisms of the idea of & 
crusade as still current in Roman Catholic circles in his day may have 
heightened such an impression. 

Yet whatever the early ambiguities and possible misunderstandings, 
the year 1529 may stand as a definite landmark for the beginning of 
a period when his position was clear and consistent. It was in that 
year that Luther published two important treatises, Vom Kriege wider 
die Tuerken and Heerpredigt wider die Tuerken ® and wrote a preface 
to Georg von Muehlbach's L4bellus de ritu et moribus Turcorum. 4 
These were followed by Vermahnung zum Gebet wider den Tuerken 
(1541), 5 a translation of a medieval tract against Islam now entitled 
Verlegung des Alcoran Bruder Richardi, Prediger Ordens (1542), * and 
Vorrede zu Theodor Bsblianders Koranausgabe (1543). * 

Although there are slight differences in emphases—e.g., Luther's 
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preface to the Libellus, written shortly after the Turks had lifted the 
siege of Vienna, is slightly more moderate—the basic perspective 
remains constant, as do the main issues under discussion. Luther 
acknowledged that there were some Christian preachers who insisted 
that one should not make use of the sword under any conditions, and 
that for this reason a Christian should not participate in government. ® 
But he asserted that his own position was different. ° He took the 
occasion to recall that the pope had condemned Luther's statement, 
made in 1518, proclaiming that “to fight against the Turk amounts 
to striving against God, who visits our sins with such rods." 1° In his 
Explanations to the Ninety-Five Theses (1518), Luther had commented 
on thesis 5: “Many, however, even the ‘big wheels’ of the church, 
now dream of nothing else than war against the Turk. They want to 
fight, not against iniquities, but against the lash of iniquity and thus 
they would oppose God who says that through that lash he himself 
punishes us for our iniquities because we do not punish ourselves for 
them.” 1 

In a letter to George Spalatin dated December 21, 1518, Luther had 
made a similar point.!? This was also his position in his two major 
tracts: Von den guten Werken (1520) 13 and An den christlichen Adel 
Deutscher Nation (1520). 14 As Buchanan pointed out: 


Luther, then, was opposed to crusades but not necessarily to 
wars. But however clear he may have thought his position to be, 
there is no doubt that it caused confusion among his followers, 
for the only positive action he seemed to allow against the Turk 
was in the spiritual sphere—prayer and reform at home— actions 
which certainly would not fulfill the military needs of the Imperial 
defense. 15 


Luther made his position clear, however, in Von weltlicher Obrigkeit 
(1523) and Ob Kriegsleute in seligem Stande sein koennen (1526), 16 

In 1529, reflecting on the particular thesis singled out by the pope 
for. condemnation, Luther did not hesitate to generalize with con- 
descension and censoriousness, saying that the secular government 
had been degraded by the pope as unfit to serve Christ. The institutional 
church was “all in all, over all, and through all, just like God in the 
world.” 17 To this pseudo-church Luther had preached the message 
of Matthew 5:39 ff., i.e., that a Christian should not resist evil and seek 
to avoid suffering. As Luther then saw the issue, Christ’s command 
was not merely a counsel for perfection, applicable only to the clergy 
and the monks, but a universal command intended for all Christians. 
In other words, the Christian faith was not to be propagated by the 
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sword, 18 Admittedly, Luther noted, he had not spelled out the sense 
in which a Christian may legitimately participate in warfare. He had 
neglected this dimension intentionally, knowing that the pope’s real 
concern had been to obtain German money rather than to fight the 
Turks. Moreover, Luther had opposed a war while “we did not better 
ourselves and live as genuine Christians.” 19 

As far as a war of aggression was concerned, Luther still affirmed 
non-violence. He acknowledged that within a Christian society there 
are heretics, heathen, and unbelievers. The church does not attack 
them with the sword, and therefore, similarly, the Turks should be 
allowed “to believe and live as they please.” : The Turks—or the 
pope—need to be fought against only when they commit murder and 
begin to menace society. *t But even such fighting is not to be under- 


. taken indiscriminately by everyone. Thus the clergy must remember 


that Christ “came to save the world and not to kill men. His office 
therefore is to proclaim the Gospel and through His spirit to save men 
from their sins and death.” *® At the same time Luther did not mean 
that Christians should be, by definition, excluded from secular govern- 
ment. His point was only to distinguish between several callings, 
which are at first open to all Christians, but once entered impose 
specific obligations and therefore limitations. Thus while the clergy 
are to proclaim the Gospel and must not use the sword, the Christians 
whose calling has been to the office of governing must make good use 
of the sword. 33 In this way, for example, it is the emperor's duty to 
use the sword against the Turks because they attack his subjects. 24 
At the same time, the Christian subjects are duty-bound to obey the 
emperor: *He who in such a case is obedient is also obedient unto 
God, and he who is disobedient, is disobedient unto God." 25 Should 
the Christian subject find his death in carrying out the emperor's 
orders, then—if “he has repented and believes in Christ"—he will be 
saved.?* Hence it is preferable to die in obedience to the rightful 
authority than to survive as a Lot in Sodom and Gomorrah. ?? 
Moreover, Luther reminded the faithful reader, some day he must 
die anyway. In fact, at no time in one's life is there any security 
from death. Should God have destined death on the battlefield against 
the Turks, it is an “honorable” and “saintly” way to die: 


Perhaps in one instant you are freed from all misery and fly 
heavenward to Christ, instead of having to lie in bed over a long 
period of time while fighting, biting, struggling, and in great 
danger and need wrestling with your sins, death, and the devil, 
and yet without such a magnificent order and command from 
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God. Here you die alone, consumed by a mighty bubonic plague 
or pestilence ; there—proclaims Daniel [the prophet]—many saints 
die with you, and you have a godly, saintly, charming company 
which goes with you. 28 


In other words, here the angels are ready to take up your soul, should 
you as a Christian who is obedient to secular authority be killed in 
combat with the Turks, underscored Luther; there abide multitudes 
of devils, preparing to drag the souls of the killed Turks into the depths 
of hell. 2° For this reason Luther was even prepared to counsel that he 


who fights against the Turks in a war started by them should not 
doubt that he is fighting against an enemy of God and a blasphemer 
of Christ, indeed, the devil himself. Therefore he should not worry 
that in killing a Turk he might spill innocent blood or kill a 
Christian. Rather, he must be certain that he is killing an enemy 
of God and a blasphemer of Christ, who, according to the Book 
of Daniel, has been condemned to hell-fire as an enemy of Christ 
and His holy ones. 3° 


Such killing, emphasized Luther following his doctrine of two king- 
doms, is not done in the name of Christ and under ecclesiastical 
auspices, but in obedience to lawful secular authority, which is also 
serving Christ in accord with its particular calling to rule. 31 Although 
elsewhere acknowledging the distinction between a greater and a 
lesser evil, and admitting that just war constitutes participation in a 
lesser evil, 32 Luther avoided its mention here. Instead, he was con- 
cerned to nurture such a commitment that would allow no qualifi- 
cations. 

Although the appeal to arms was directed mainly to soldiers and 
armies, Luther was prepared to include the entire population: 


I would like to wish (in the event our sin against God would leave 
us that much wit and courage) that all Germans were of such a 


mind that they would not allow the Turks to rob and to lead into ` 


captivity from any county or village, but, when it comes to such 
grave danger, that those who would defend themselves would do 
80, young and old, men and women, man-servant and maid- 
servant, until they are killed, burning their own house and home 
&nd destroying everything, so that the Turks would not find 
anything but young children, which they spear and hack to 
pieces anyway when they lead us away into captivity. 33 


Here the two-kingdom doctrine has not been abrogated in principle. 
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A scorched ái policy combined with the soldierhood of all citizens 
is advocated only as an emergency measure extending the boundary 
lines of those who are called to fight against & genuine enemy under 
a proper authority. Although offered individually, such resistance is 
not strictly speaking individualistis, but always expressive of one's 
dutiful allegiance to secular authority which has been established by 
God. Moreover, it has to be kept in mind that Luther may have 
intended to be taken seriously rather than literally. That is, by 
directing his appeal to everyone, he may have hoped to arouse at 
least some. The fact remains that while generally fearing the Turks, 
the masses of the people were not eager to do battle. 34 

Having outlined what must be done in order to resist the Turks, 
Luther also reflected upon the larger theological framework in which 
these issues must be considered. First of all, Luther turned his 
attention to the will of God and reflected how an omnipotent and 
good God could allow such misery to take place. The solution which 
Luther offered is deduced from his important doctrine of the wrath 
of God, now applied to the Turkish menace. The Turk, wrote Luther, 
“is God’s rod and the devil’s servant, there is no doubt,” ** and hence 
“a genuine expression of the wrath of God.” 9 On the one hand, it 
was clear to Luther that the Turks had no legal right to begin a war 
and to attack other countries. The Turks were not defending their 
‘own country; they were not conducting a just war, but were merely 
robbers. On the other hand, it was precisely through such activities 
of the Turks that God punishes the Christian world, “as He has at 
other times punished pious people by evil men.” ?? The severity of 
this punishment was to be seen by the fact that the Turk “does not 
merely destroy lend and people with the sword ... but also devastates 
the Christian faith and our own dear Lord Jesus Christ.” 38 In this 
last regard the Turk is as great an enemy as the devil himself. 3° 

Luther acknowledged that his earlier statements concerning the 
Turks had not been believed until the most recent dreadful events, 
where in a few days thousands of people had been slaughtered and led 
away into slavery. © Now the true character of the Turks was every- 
where recognized and attention could be paid to the religious meaning 
of these happenings. Relying on the eschatological vision in Daniel 
7:2-8, t Luther proceeded as follows: 


[The Turk is] certainly the last and the most severe wrath of the 
devil against Christ, wherewith the bottom of the barrel has been 
expelled, and his whole anger poured out against the kingdom of 
Christ; at the same time [the Turk is also] God’s greatest punish- 
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ment on earth to the thankless and godless despisers and perse- 
cutors of Christ and of His word—without any doubt the 
beginning of hell and eternal punishment. Daniel says that after 
the Turks there will immediately follow judgment and hell. The 
truth of this statement can be seen from the fact how abominably 
the Turks kill, spear, hack to pieces so many people, children, 
women, young, and old, who have done them no harm. They act 
as if they were the wrathful devil in person. No kingdom has ever 
raged with such killing and fury as these men. 4? 


Without following Luther’s attempts to interpret Daniel in reference 
to the entire world-history, we may nevertheless note that Luther 
regarded ancient Rome as the last and greatest empire which would 
not be surpassed by the Turks. 4 The might of the Turks, though 
dreadful and so near at hand, is nevertheless but a limited power, 
released by God for a specific duration of time, “ that is, till the 
arrival of the Last Judgment and the kingdom of the saints. # But 
since no one except God the Father knows this timetable, the exact 
length of the present suffering remains hidden, 4 even though it is 
generally clear that the Last Judgment must be very near at hand. 47 
The Turks themselves, of course, are unaware that they are such a 
means of chastisement who in the end will be cast iato hell. 48 Drawing 
also on the Book of Revelation, 20:8 f£, and Ezekiel, 38:22, Luther 
expanded his account and asserted that in the end fire and sulphur 
would rain on the Turkish armies, completely destroying them. 4 Yet 
while the Turks are allowed to rage and to destroy, they nevertheless 
serve the ultimate welfare of the Christians, being their “best 
helpers.” 5° 

While reflecting on the meaning of the suffering experienced by the 
Christians and thinking about the punishment which would soon 
reach the Turks, Luther was all the while pointing to divine justice, 
which by definition cannot condone sin. God, wrote Luther, “must 
finally administer and protect truth and justice, as well as punish 
the evil itself, and the evil, poisonous blasphemers and tyrants. 
Otherwise He would lose His divinity and in the end no one would 
regard Him as God.”s2 But God is not only a God of justice and 
hence of wrath; He is also a God of love and mercy. Yet His love does 
not arbitrarily replace His wrath, but is appropriated only by those 
who submit to redemptive suffering: “If we want to have a merciful 
God, then we must truly receive suffering from His hand, that He 
may punish and rebuke us as sinners and evil men, and also confess 
that He is just in calling us sinners and evil men.” 5 For Luther 
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genuine repentance included the willingness to suffer for past trans- ' 
gressions. For instance, Luther had already said in the Ninety-Frve 
Theses: “A Christian who is truly contrite seeks and loves to pay for 
his sins.” 53 At the same time true repentance precludes perpetuation 
of the same transgression. Also, unless one ceases to sin, he cannot 
hope that the divine punishment will eventually come to halt: “Since 
the Turk is the wrathful rod of our Lord God and the servant of the 
raging devil, it is necessary first of all to overcome the devil himself, 
the Lord of the Turks, and thus to take the rod out of God’s hand. 
Without the devil’s help and God’s support the Turk will remain 
alone in his power,” ** and hence will cease to be invincible. 

Thus it is clear that Luther’s long-standing distrust in the efficiency 
of military force had a theological foundation: those that fight against 
the Turk are in the last analysis struggling with the devil himself. 
And “since the devil is & spirit, he cannot be overcome with armor, 
rifle, horse," 55 as had been attempted by the papists. 5° Instead, a 
call must be issued to repentance and prayer, which Luther counseled 
repeatedly. “Our great and innumerable sins and lack of gratitude," 
noted Luther, must be confessed. 5” It is not enough to claim that 
. being a Christian is in itself a sufficient qualification for fighting 
against the Turks. Rather, thought Luther, one must be “converted, 
improve his life" and proceed “with fear and in devout prayer," 58 
all the while holding on unto Christ. 5° Or, as Luther put it on another 
occasion, one must have a "right faith" and make “serious” use of 
the Lord's Prayer, *? in short, “begin to fear God and to trust His 
goodness." $1 In regard to prayer Luther’s main concern was that 
no one should doubt that God would grant what He was asked. To 
do so would be to regard God as a liar which is, of course, something 
that God will not suffer. ** On one occasion Luther himself prayed as 
follows: “Heavenly Father, although we have well earned your 
punishment, do punish us according to your meroy and not according 
to your fury." 83 

Without disputing that genuine repentance may often have taken 
place along with the offering of devout prayers, Luther also knew 
that the Turkish violence had at least run its brutal course. The 
explanation for this can only be suggested in soteriological and 
eschatological terms : 


Christ will to be weak and to suffer on earth along with his 
followers, in order to make fools of the mighty, bring them to 
shame, and use their raging for the purpose that they (although 
unknowingly) may fill heaven with martyrs and saints. In this 
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way His kingdom will be sooner filled up and He will be able to 
come in judgment and to give the tyrants what they deserve and 
before they notice it. 84 


Thus every Christian should be “willing and ready to suffer” either 
from the Turks or from similar enemies. In saying this Luther did not 
necessarily mean to counsel a quietistio submission to the advancing 
Turks. Having warned that Christians should not fight in the name 
of Christ and try to propagate the Christian truth by means of force, 
Luther immediately noted that insofar as every Christian is also a 
citizen, he owes his allegiance to the lawful authority. This is an 
allegiance in accord with the will of God. Hence the suffering that 
Luther spoke about does not mean passivity, but submission to the 
orders that are being issued by the lawful government under which 
the Christian citizen lives and are in one way or another directed 
against the Turkish menace. ** When the Turks then kill in retaliation, 
everyone murdered by them becomes a martyr, ° because, Luther 
explained, “you are certainly a saint when you can act as a Christian 
should and act obediently. Heaven belongs to you beyond any doubt. 
And what value has the victory and the honor of the Turks, should 
they gain even the entire world, instead of heaven and eternal life 2” 67 
Although there had been martyrs both in the early Church and under 
the papacy, Luther thought that the Turks had made many more 
martyrs “as is only appropriate at the end of the world.” ** In this 
way, from the point of view of the Christian faith, it can be affirmed 
that the Turks have been great benefactors to the Christians. If a 
poor ohild is pierced by a spear and hacked to pieces, he has fared 
better than if he had been made king of the Turks, because this child l 
has been sent to heaven. ®° 

To note these other-worldly elements of Luther's thought is to call 
attention once more to Luther’s basic theological framework. At the 
same time it should be observed that in writing about the Turks 
Luther was not only seeking to produce a cogent theodicy on an 
abstract and theological level, but also to speak personally and 
pastorally. Hence significant attention was also paid to the more 
concrete aspects of the Christian encounter with the Turks. As a by- 
product of this endeavor there emerges a fragmented, incomplete, and 
yet occasionally vivid portrait of the Turks. 
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1 Notably the Confutatio Alcorani by Brother Richard, WA (Weimar Ausgabe), 
63, 272, lines 3-4; of. n. 6 and the Cribatio Alcorani by Nicolas of Cusa, WA, 30/2, 
205; 53, 266. Manfred Koehler, Melanchthon und der Islam: Ein Beitrag zur Klaerung 
des Verhaeltnisses zwischen Christentum und Fremdreligion in der Reformalionszeit 
(Leipzig : Leopold Klotz, 1938), p. 14, overstates the case by olaıming that those were 
the only sources which Luther knew. 

3 Melanohthon's reliance on written and oral materials has been demonstrated by 

, Koehler, Melanchthon, pp. 19-29, especially p. 25. 

3 WA, 30/2, 107-148 and 160-197. 

4^ WA, 30/2, 206-208. 

5 WA, 51, 585-625. 

6 WA, 53, 272-396; Ricoldus de Monte Crucis, O. Praed. Florentinus, Propugnaculum 
fidei adversus mendacia ei deliramenta Saracenorum Alcorani. Luther had known the 
treatise sinoe 1630 (WA, 53, 268), read ıt several times, suspeoted its veracity, but 
finally, after reading the Qur’än in a Latin translation, accepted the report as acourate 
(WA, 53, 272, lines 1-21). Cf. George H. Williams, “Erasmus and the Reformers on 
Non-Chnstian Religions and salus extra ecclesiam," in Theodore K. Rabb and Jerrold 
E. Begel, Action and Conviction in Early Modern Europe: Essays in Memory of 
E.H. Harbison (Princeton: University Press, 1969), pp. 346 f; Hermann Barge, 
“Luthers Stellung zum Islam und seme Uebersetzung der Confutatio des Ricoldus,” 
Allgemeine Missions Zeitschrift, X LIII (1916), 79-82, 108-121, discusses the history of 
the treatise in the West and calls attention to several passages m which Luther's 
translation radicalizes the text. 

7 WA, 53, 669-572. Luther read the Qur'ün for the first time on Feb. 21, 1642, m an 
inadequate Latin translation (WA, 53, 272, lines 16-17; cf. n. 2). Barge, AMZ, XLIII 
(1916), 114 £., assumes that this was the same edition which Bibliander tried to publish 
in Basel a year later. When the counoil of the city of Basel started legal proceedings 
against Bibliander and his printer Oporinus, Luther defended them on the grounds 
that Muhammad and the Turks could not be harmed more than by revealing to the 
world the abominable contents of the Qur'&n. Cf. Luther's Briefwechsel, ed. by Enders- 
Kawerau, XIV, 349 ff.; Helmut Wolfhardt Vielau, Luther und der Tuerke, dissertation, 
Dept: of Philosophy, Georgia August Universitaet, Goettingen, Baruth/Mark-Berlin : 
Buohdruckerei J. Saerchen, 1936; A. Scholtze, Die orientalische Frage in der oeffent- 
lichen Meinung des sechzehnten Jahrhunderts [Beilage zum Osterprogramm der Real- 
schule, II. O. zu Frankenberg i.8., 1880], Frankenberg : C. G. Rossberg, 1880; Clarence 
Dana Rouillard, The Turk in French History, Thought, and Literature (1520-1660) 
[Études de Littérature Étrangère et Comparée], Paris: Boivin, 1938; Terence Spencer, 
“Turks and Trojans in the Renaissance,” Modern Language Review, XLVII (1952), 
330-333; Rudolf Pfister, “Das Tuerkenbueohlein Theodor Biblianders," Theologische 
Zeitschrift, IX (1953), 438-454; Rudolf Pfister, ‘Reformation, Tuerken, Islam,” 
Zwingliana, X (1956), 845-475; Elie Salem, “The Elizabethan Image of Islam," Studia 
Islamica, XXII (1965), 43-54. 

8 WA, 30/2, 107, nes 10-14; 108, lines 5-6. 

® The attitudes and actions of 16th-century Europe towards the Turks present a 
wide spectrum. Cf. Franklin L. Baumer, “England, the Turk, and the Common Corps 
of Christendom,” American Historical Review, L (1944), 26-48; Luther’s stance had 
definite medieval precedent, of. 8. Runciman, "The Decline of the Crusading Idea,” 
Relazioni del X Congresso Internazionale dy Scienza Storiche, III (Florence : G. C. Sansoni, 
1955; repr. by The Bobbs-Merrill Reprint Series in European History, E-188 [n.d.]), 
637-652; ‘In rejecting war as a solution he was with Roger Bacon, Wycliffe, John of 
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Segovia, and probably the majority of men of intellect since the thirteenth century,” 
R. W. Southern, Western Views of Islam in the Middle Ages (Cambridge: Harvard 
University Press, 1962), p. 105; Luther’s position is also analyzed by Richard Lind, 
Luthers Stellung zum Kreuz- und Tuerkenkrieg, dissertation, Evangelischo-theologische 
Fakultaet, Heesmohe Ludwigs Universitaet zu Giessen (Giessen : Bruehlsche Universı- 
teotedruekerei, 1940), pp. 7-30; Stephen A. Fischer-Galati, Ottoman Imperialism and 
German Protestantism, 1521-1555 [Harvard Historical Monographs, 43] (Cambridge : 
Harvard University Press, 1959), p. 18; Stephen A. Fischer-Galati, “Ottoman Imperial- 
ism and the Lutheran Struggle for Recognition in Germany, 1520-1529,” Church 
History, XXIII (1954), 46-67; Stephen A. Fischer-Galatı, “The Turkish Question and 
the Religious Peace of Augsburg," Suedost Forschung, XV (1966), 290-311; Roland H. 
Bainton, Christian Attitudes Toward War and Peace: A Historical Survey and Critical 
Re-Evaluation (New York : Abingdon Press, 1960), pp. 136-143. 

10 WA, 30/2, 108, limes 19-22; cf. 1, 535; American ed. 31, 92; "Exsurge Domine,” 
in Carl Mirbt, Quellen zur Geschichte des Papsttums (Tuebingen-Lerpzig : J. C. B. Mohr, 
1901), (No. 273), p. 184, and Heinrich Denzinger, Enchiridion Symbolorum, ed. 
C. Rahner, 28th ed. (Freiburg 1. Br. & Barcelona: Herder, 1952), p. 277: *"Proeliar: 
adversus Turcas est repugnare Deo visitanti iniquitates nostras per illos"; Kenneth 
M. Setton, “Lutheranism and the Turkish Peril,” Balkan Studies, III (1902), n. 9. 

11 WA, 1, 535, linee 30 ff., American ed. 31, 92. 

13 WA Briefe (No. 125), 1, 282, lines 3-23; Fr. Lezius, “Luthers Stellung zur tuer- 
kıschen Weltmacht,” Baltische Monatsschnfi, X XXVIII (1891), 263-280; Wilhelm 
Jannasch, “Luther und die Tuerken,” Die Chrisilche Welt, Feb. 24, 1916, pp. 154-157; 
GQ. Simon, “Luther’s Attitude toward Islam," The Moslem World, XXI (1931), 257-262; 
H. H. Borcherdt and George Merz, eds., Martin Luthers Ausgewaehlte Werke: Ergaen- 
zungereihe, III (Muenchen: Chr. Kaiser Verlag, 1936), 579-585; Helmut Lampater, 
Luthers Stellung zum Tuerkenkrieg [Forschungen zur Geschichte und Lehre des 
Protestantismus, 4], Muenchen: Evangelischer Verlag Albert Lempp frueher Chr. 
Kaiser, 1940; C. Umhau Wolf, “Luther and Mohammedanism,” The Moslem World, 
XXXI (1941), 162-177; George W. Forell, “Luther and the War Against the Turks,” 
Church History, XIV (1945), 256-271; Hans Pfefferman, Die Zusammenarbeit der 
Renaissancepaepste mit den Tuerken. Mit Geleitwort von Prof. Fritz Blanke, Zuerich 
(Winterthur : Mondial Verlag, 1946), pp. 154-173 (“Die Reformation und die Tuerken”) ; 
Dorothy M. Vaughan, Europe and the Turk: A Pattern of Alliances, 1350-1700 (Liver- 
pool: University Press, 1954), pp. 134-139; Harvey Buchanan, “Luther and the Turks, 
1519-1529,” Archiv fuer Reformationsgeschichte, XLVII (1956), 145-160; Clarence 
Bauman, "Luther and the Turks," Christus Victor, Deo., 1959 (No. 107), pp. 3-15; 
Betton, Balkan Studies, III (1962), 133-168; Williams, “Erasmus,” in Action and 
Conviciion, pp. 337-351. 

13 WA, 6, 202-276. 

14 WA, 6, 404-469. 

15 Buchanan, ARG, XLVII (1050), 151. 

15 WA, 11, 245-280; 19, 662, lines 9-16; cf. Lampater, Luthers Siellung, p. 74; 
Buchanan, ARG, XLVII (1956), 151; Hermann Kunst, Martin Luther und der Krieg: 
Eine historische Betrachtung, Stuttgart: Evangelisches Verlagswerk, 1968. Luther 
attempted to set himself apart from the prevailing Catholic sentiment : “The Catholic 
authors of the Tuerkenbuechlem, whether clergymen or laymcn, were strongly undcr 
the influence of the traditional crusading ideology ... The purpose of such combat, 
they assumed, was the defense or even the extension of the Christian faith.” John W. 
Bohnstadt, The Infidel Scourge of God: The Turkish Menace as seen by German 
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Pamphleieers of the Reformation Era [Transactions of the American Philosophical 
Bociety, New Series, LVIIL, 9] (Philadelphia: The American Philosophical Society, 
1968), p- 32; of. Carl Goellner, TT RCICA : Die europaeischen Tuerkendruecke des XVI. 
Jahrhunderts, I, Band MDI-MDL, Bucaresti: Editura Academiei R.P.R., Berlin: 
Akademie-Verlag, 1961. 

17 WA, 30/2, 109, lines 20-21. 

18 Repeatedly Luther made clear that heresy was not to be suppressed by physical 
force; cf. WA, 11, 268, lines 22-82; Lampater, Luthers Stellung, pp. 82, 83; Lind, 
Luthers Stellung, pp. 30-45; Buchanan, ARG, XLVII (1956), 149. 

19 WA, 30/2, 111, line 5; cf. 110, lines 10-27; 111, linea 1-25; 2, 448, lines 31-37; 
449, lines 1-2; 541, lies 16-23; 7, 141, lines 24-25; Lampater, Luthers Stellung, p. 72; 
Buchanan, ARG, XLVII (1950), 150. Luther's claim that the papaoy did not really 
intend to wage a war against tho Turks was not correct; of. Setton, Balkan Studies, 
III (1962) 149. But such a belief was widely shared: “Most Germans believed that 
appeals for funds against the Turks represented an imperial and papal plot to divert 
attention from the critical German conditions and enrich the papacy at the expense 
of the German people,” Stephen A. Fischer-Galati, Ottoman Imperialism, p. 17. 

30 WA, 30/2, 131, lines 5-8; cf. Wolf, M.W., X X XI (1941), 163. 

21 WA, 30/2, 143, lines 1-7. 

23 WA, 30/2, 112, lines 1-3. 

33 WA, 30/2, 112, lines 9-29. Lampater, Luthers Stellung, pp. 7, 12, 13, 92, has 
repeatedly pointed out that Luther's conoern was with relevant presching which speaks 
to the important issues of the day and does not forsake the secular realm to political 
forces. An excellent review of recent trends in the interpretation of Luther's doctrine 
of two kingdoms is by Friedrich Beisser, "Zur Deutung von Luthers Zwei-Reiche 
Lehre," Kerygma und Dogma, XVI (1970), 229-241. 

34 WA, 30/2, 129, lines 17-20; 130, lines 11-21. 

35 WA, 30/2, 130, lines 4-6. Luther breaks with the tradition which regards the 
emperor as the highest defender of the Christian faith and the church, cf. WA, 30/2, 
130, lines 22-26, 31-34; Lampater, Luthers Stellung, pp. 80 f.; Buchanan, ARG, XLVII 
(1956), 146 f.; “Denn hie sihestu, wie der arme sterbliche madensack, der keyser, der 
seyns lebens nicht eyn augenplick sioher ist, sich unverschempt rhuemet, Er sey der 
ware oebrister beschirmer des Christlichen glawbens,” WA, 15, 278, linee 1-4; cf. also 
Gunnar Hillerdal, Gehorsam gegen Gott und Menschen: Luthera Lehre von der Obrigkeit 
und die moderne evangelische Staatsethik, Goettingen : Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1955. 

% WA, 30/2, 130, lines 6-10. 

27 WA, 30/2, 130, lines 18-27; 175, lines 3-5, 8-11. Lampater, Luthers Stellung, 
p. 112, underscores that aocording to Luther death on the battlefield does not in itself 
bring salvation. Salvation is possible only for those “who suffer and die for the sake 
of Christ's name.” Thus salvation 18 not gained by good works but by grace. On another 
occasion Luther put it this way : “Aber weil kein gut werck nicht selig macht, sol nu 
ein iglicher bey sich nach solcher vermanunge also ym hertzen odder mit dem munde 
sagen: ‘Hymlischer Vater, hie bin ich nach deinem Goettlichen willen ynn diesem 
eusserlichen werck und dienst meines oberherrn, wie ich schuldig bin zuvor und dem 
selben oberherrn umb deinen willen. Und danoke deiner gnaden und barmhertzigkeit, 
das du mich ynn solch werok gestellt hast, da ich gewis bin, das es nicht suende ist 
sondern recht, und deinem willen ein gefelliger gehorsam ist. Weil ich aber weis und 
durch dein gnadenreichs wort gelernt habe, das keins unser guten werok uns helffen 
mag und niemand als ein krieger sondern allein als ein Christen mus selig werden: 
So wil ich mich gar nicht auff solch meinen gehorsam und werck verlassen sondern das 
gelbige deinem willen frey zu dienst thun,' " WA, 10, 661, lines 7-18. 
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28 WA, 30/2, 175, lines 28-36; 176, lines 1-6; 51, 618, lines 10 ff.; 619, lines 9 ff. 

39 WA, 30/2, 179, lines 10-24. 

30 WA, 30/2, 173, lines 3-9; 174, lines 14-23. 

31 WA, 30/2, 173, lines 29-33; 174, lines 1-2; 180, lines 9-10. 

32 WA, 19, 626, lines 28-31; 627, lines 1-6; Lampater, Luthers Stellung, p. 103, puts 
it this way: “Es ist ihm sehr viel daran gelegen, ihnen und allen Christenmenschen 
klar zu machen, dass sie nicht mit einem verwundeten, sondern mit einem unversehrten 
Gewissen am Krieg gegen die Tuerken beteiligen koennen. Denn die Schlagkraft und 
Widerstandskraft eınes Heeres haengt wesentlich davon ab, ob die Kriegsleute bei 
ihrem Kampf ein gutes oder schlechtes Gewissen haben." In Luther’s words: “Denn 
wer mit gutem, wol berichtem gewissen streyt, der kan auch wol streiten. Sintemal es 
nicht feylen kan, wo gut gewissen ist, da ist auch grosser mut und kecks hertz. Wo 
aber das hertz keok und der mut getrost ist, da ist die faust auch deste mechtiger und 
beide ros und man frischer und gelingen alle ding besser und schicken sich auch alle 
felle und sachen deste feiner zum siege wilohen denn auch Gott gibt,” WA, 19, 623, 
lines 23-27; 624, line 1. At times Luther can sound brutal: ‘“Unnd ynn solohem krieg 
ist es Christlich und eyn werok der liebe, die feinde getrost wuergen, rauben un brennen 
und alles thun, was gohedlich ist, bis man sie uberwinde ...” WA, 11, 277, lines 18-20; 
cf. WA Tischreden (hereafter referred to as WA Tr.), (No. 289), 1, 120, lines 20-24; 
Lampater, Luthers Stellung, pp. 104 f. Moreover, in such a situstion Luther is prepared 
to give the authorities the benefit of the doubt and follow their orders when they 
deolare that the war is just : “Wenn du aber nicht weist odder kanst nicht erfaren, ob 
dein herr ungerecht sey, Soltu den gewissen gehorsam umb ungewisses rechts willen 
nicht sohwechen sondern nach der liebe art dich des besten zu deym herrn versehen,” 
WA, 19, 657, lines 2-5. 

33 WA, 30/2, 183, lines 18-25. The fall of Constantinople in 1453, though noted in 
horror, did not evoke great personal fear among the German population. Beginning 
with 1476-1477, however, the Austrian borderlands began to experience Turkish 
ravages. Then a mood of great despair began to develop and the ides became ourrent 
that the Turks could not be overcome by military might alone. The Hungarian defeat 
at Moháos in 1526 and the siege of Vienna in 1529 gave rise to many popular songs 
and tracts which becried the violenoe and power of the Turks. Cf. Burhaneddin Kamil, 
Die Tuerken in der deutschen Literatur bis zum Barock und die Sultangestalien in den 
Tuerkendramen Lohensteins (Ph.D. dissertation, Kiel: Christian Albrecht Universitaet, 
1935), pp. 10-16; Walter Sturminger, Bibliographie und Ikonographie der Tuerken- 
belagerung Wiens 1529 und 1683 [Veroeffentliohungen der Kommission fuer Neuere 
Geschichte Oesterreichs, 41], Graz and Koeln: Verlag Hermann Boehlaus Nachf., 
1955; C. J. Cosaok, “Zur Literatur der Tuerkengebete im 16. und 17. Jahrhundert,” 
Zur Geschichte der evangelischen ascetischen Literatur in Deutschland: Ein Beitrag zur 
Geschichte des christlichen Lebens wie zur Cultur und Literaturgeschichte, ed. by B. Weiss, 
Basel and Ludwigsburg : Ferdinand Riehm, 1871; Franz Salamon, Ungarn im Zeitalter 
der Tuerkenherrschaft, trans. by Gustav Jurány, Leipzig: H. Haessel, 1887; Rudolf 
Wolkan, “Zu den Tuerkenliedern des XVI. Jahrhunderta," in Festschrift zum VIII. 
Allgemeinen Neuphilologentage in Wien, ed. by J. Schipper (Wien and Leipzig : Wilhelm 
Braumueller, 1898), pp. 6-77; W. Gerstenberg, Zur Geschichte des Deutschen Tuerken- 
schauspiels, I, Die Anfaenge des Tuerkenschauspiels im 10. und 16. Jahrhundert 
[Wissenschaftliche Beilage zum Programm des koenigl. Gymnasiums zu Meppen, Osterm 
1902], Meppen : Heinrich Wegener, 1902; Richard Eberman, Die Turkenfurcht: Ein 
Beitrag zur Geschichte oeffentlicher Meinung in Deutschland der Reformationszett, 
dissertation, Halle a. Saale, 1904 (not seen); Sydney H. Moore, “The ern: a 
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in the Sixteenth Century," Modern Language Review, XL (1945), 30-36; Helene Patrias, 
Die Tuerkenkriege im Volkslied, dissertation, Wien, 1947 (not seen); Franz Babinger, 
Zwei baierische Tuerkenbuechlein (1542) und ihr Verfasser [Bayerische Akademie der 
Wissenschaften, Philosophisch-Historısche Klasse, Sıtzungsberichte, 1959, Heft 4], 
Muenchen: Bayerische Akademie der Wissenschaften, 1959; C. A. Patrides, “ ‘The 
Bloody and Cruell Turke': the Background of a Renaissance Commonplace,” Studies 
in the Renasssance, X (1963), 126-135; V. J. Parry, “The Ottoman Empire, 1520-66,” 
in The New Cambridge Modern History: Vol. II, The Reformation, 1520-1559, ed. by 
G. R. Elton (Cambridge : University Press, 1958), pp. 510-533; Robert H. Sohwoebel, 
""Coexistence, Conversion, and the Crusade against the Turks," Studies in the Renaissance, 
XII (1965), 164-187; Robert Schwoebel, The Shadow of ihe Crescent: The Renaissance 
Image of the Turk, 1453-1517, New York : St. Martin's Press, 1907; Hans J. Hillerbrand, 
Christendom Divided : The Protestant Reformation (New York : Corpus; Philadelphia : 
Westmmster ; London : Hutchinson, 1971), pp. 134-136. 

3* In a letter to Wenzel Link, Oot. 28, 1529, Luther states explicitly that the purpose 
of his sermon was '*to arouse the army against the Turks," WA Br. (No. 1487), 5, 170, 
lines 20-24; of. Setton, Balkan Studies, III (1962), 152; Fischer-Galati, *Ottoman 
Imperialism and the Religious Peace in Nuernberg (1532),” ARG, XLVII (1956), 102. 

35 WA, 30/2, 116, lines 16-17; 180, lines 14-19; 61, 594, lines 26-28; 595, lines 25-31. 

38 WA, 30/2, 124, lines 1-2; 129, lines 10-16. Luther’s view of thedevil as a ser- 
vant of God was shared by other reformers as well; of. Forell, CH, XIV (1945), 201; 
Patrides, Studies in the Renaissance, X (1963), 126-185; Hermannus Obendiek, Der 
Teufel bei Martin Luther : Eine theologische Untersuchung [Furche Studien, 4] Berlin: 
Furohe, 1931;, Hans Martin Barth, Der Teufel und Jesus Christus in der Theologie 
Martin Luthers [Forschungen zur Kırchen und Dogmengeschichte, 19], Goettingen : 
Vandenhoeck and Ruprecht, 1967; Egil Grislis, “Luther’s Understanding of tho 
Wrath of God," The Journal of Religion, XLI (1961), 277-292; for a strict ‘theocen- 
tric’ understanding of history, cf. Pfister, “Reformation, Tuerken, und Islam,” Zwing- 
liana, X (1956), 347, which contains a bibliographical survey, n. 3. 

37 WA, 30/2, 116, line 12. 

38 WA, 30/2, 120, lines 20-29. 

39 WA, 30/2, 121, lines 15-17. 

40 WA, 30/2, 160, lines 11-14. 

41 The concern with the propheoy of Daniel VII was intense and widely spread 
among Luther's oo-workers; of. Koehler, Melanchthon, pp. 20-23; Buchanan, ARG, 
XLVII (1956), 157. In his interpretation Luther drew upon the Franciscan Johann 
Hilton; of. Luther's letter to Friedrich Myconius, Dec. 2, 1529, WA Br. (No. 1501), 5, 
190-195; Forell, CH, XIV (1945), 258 f.; Setton, Balkan Studies, TI (1962), 155. Luther 
identified Gog with the Turk and Magog with the pope, “Dies ıudieiı adest, Et destruet 
Gog Turcam, Et Magog Papam vtrumque ..." WA Br. (No. 1493), 5, 176, linea 9-10. 

42 WA, 30/2, 162, lines 20-30. 

43 WA, 30/2, 166, lines 12-16. 

*4 WA, 30/2, 166, lines 30-33; 167, lines 1-7. 

45 WA, 30/2, 170, hnes 29-30. 

49 WA, 30/2, 171, lines 2-7. 

47 WA, 30/2, 171, linee 18-29. Ocoasionally Luther hoped that the ascendanoy ofthe 
Turks would soon come to an end aince they had overreached themselves : “Wer hoch 
steigot, der faellet gern, Gute Steiger fallen sich gerne zu Tode, gute Schwimmer ersaufen 
gern; also wirds dem Tuerken auch noch gehen," WA Tr. (No. 7042), 6, 354, lines 13-15; 
WA Tr. (No. 1405), 2, 89, lines 3-7; WA Tr. (No. 3687), 3, 532, lines 6-9. At other times 
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‚Luther left the timetable in the hands of God : “Nun, Gott weiss, wie ers machen will. 
Quomodo suos liberare voluerit, non est nostrum divinare, sed orare et poenitentiam 
agere," WA Tr. (No. 3831), 3, 646, lines 7-12; of. Ulrioh Asendorf, Eschatologie bei 
Zuther (Goettingen : Vandenhoeck and Ruprecht, 1967), pp. 204-207. 

48 WA, 30/2, 171, lmes 1-2. 

49 WA, 30/2, 171, lines 8-17. 

50 WA, 30/2, 176, lines 28-29; 177, line 1. 

51 WA, 51, 586, ines 21-24. That God is not unjust in punishing few for the trans- 
gressions of many, Luther explains by pointing out that the few faithful are not without 
sin and need chastisement; of. WA, 50, 486. lines 7 ff. and Lampater, Luthers Stellung, 
p. 19. 

52 WA, 51, 601, lines 22-25. 

53 WA, 1, 233-238, American ed., 31, 29. 

55 WA, 30/2, 116, lines 26-30. 

55 WA, 30/2, 116, line 34; 117, line 1; 61, 617, lines 26-33. 

56 WA, 30/2, 129, lines 10-15. 

57 WA, 30/2, 117, Ime 13; 180, lines 5-9. 

58 WA, 30/2, 180, lines 14-27. 

59 WA, 30/2, 192, linee 16-17. 

90 WA, 53, 389, lines 26-30. . 

61 WA, 61, 539, line 33; 594, lines 26-28; WA Tr. (No. 3236), 3, 230, lines 14-16. 
At the same time Luther was convinced that where repentance and prayer were lacking, 
a victory would not be forthcoming. Cf. WA, 46, 609, lines 2-12; 51, 594, line 20. 

83 WA 51, 604, lines 35-36; 605, lmes 17-20. 

93 WA 60, 608, lines 24-25; cf. Gunnar Wertelius, Oratio Continua : Das Verhaelinis 
zwischen Glauben und Gebei wn der Theologie Martin Luthers [Studia Theologia Lundensia, 
32], Lund : C. W. K. Gleerup, 1970. 

94 WA, 30/2, 173, lines 23-28; 178, mee 30-31; 179, line 1. 

55 WA, 30/2, 173, lines 29-33; 174, lines 1-2. 

96 WA, 30/2, 174, lines 27-32; 175, line 1. 

9? WA, 30/2, 175, lines 8-11. 

$8 WA, 30/2, 175, lines 18-22; 177, lines 6-13. 
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THE KHOJA SHIA ITHNA-ASHERIYA COMMUNITY, 
IN EAST AFRICA (1840-1967): 


The traveler will today see buildings put up by Ithna-asheriya on 
the coast at Lamu, Mombasa, Dar-es-Salaam, and even in Madagascar; 
he will see them on the great lakes at Bukoba and Kigoma and at 
Kabale among the mountains near the border of Zaire. Though this 
community has been on the coast for a very long time it is only about 
ninety years since it began to emerge as a separate group and only 
thirty since it attained its present organization. This paper seeks to 
give a general description of the history of the Ithna-asheri in East 
Africa and a few details about particular jamaats (congregations). 

The present Ithna-asheri community in East Africa has gathered in 
people of diverse historical, ethnic, and religious backgrounds. There 
is some evidence that Shia Ithna-asheri from Arabia and the Persian 
Gulf were present on the East African coast before the coming of the 
Portuguese. There were also some who came from Persia and north- 
west India (Pakistan) to serve the Sultans of Zanzibar after they had 
made that island their headquarters from 1840 onwards. In this 
century adherents have come from various parts of the Indian sub- 
continent to serve on the railways and in schools. But a great part 
of the community looks back to Khoja origins. 


1 Seyyid Saeed Akhtar Rizvi, who collaborated in the research and writing of this 
paper, is an 'dlim of the Ithna-asheri community who came from Lucknow and has 
worked for many years in East Africa. While Noel King was Professor of Relıgious 
Studies at Makerere University College, Kampala, they met at Bukoba in 1963 and 
collaborated in study through correspondence with yearly meotings at Kampala. The 
last of these was in 1967 when this essay was First written. It has been revised a number 
of times since then, but that meeting lays down the lower chronological limit and the 
present tense refers to that time. The earlier limit (1840) relates to the commencement 
of new Indian activity in East Africa with the settling of Sultan Seyyid Said at Zanzibar. 
The authors gratefully acknowledge assistance in gathering material from Ahmed Jehta 
and Mohsin M. R. Alidina and ın getting it ready for publication from Evelyn King 
and Dorothy Bergen. For general background and bibliography on the religion of the 
Asians in East Africa, the reader is referred to Noel King, Abdu Kasozi, Arye Oded, 
eds., Islam and the Confluence of Religions in Uganda, 1840-1966 (Tallahassee, Florida : 
American Academy of Religions, 1973). For general background information on the 
Ithna-asheri, see the artioles on such words as Ithnà 'ashariya, Isma‘iliya, imam-bara, 
khodja, ta‘ziya, muharram in the Shorter Encyclopaedia of Islam. For the background 
in India, see John N. Hollister, The Shi'a of India (London: Luzao, 1953); Satish C. 
Misra, Muslim Communities in Gujerat (New York: Asia Publishing House, 1964), 
and the bibliography given by Aziz Ahmad, An Intellectual History of Islam in India 
(Edinburgh: The University Press, 1969). The Anglo-Indian system of transliteration 
of Urdu and Arabio words in common use in East Africa during the historical period 
dealt with in this article has been employed throughout. 
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The Khoja were a group of Indian Muslims who came mainly from 
Cutch, Kathiswar, and Gujerat. Their traditions indicate that they 
were converted from Lohana Hinduism and that they probably had 
been among the Indians who had for hundreds of years sailed down 
the East African coast. Certainly in the 1850s their presence cannot 
be denied. Their ancestors had been Islamized in India some five 
hundred years before by piró (holy men) representing the imam who 
was then in Persia. The piró had adopted a most interesting polioy 
of accommodation that would have impressed de Nobili and Ricci. 
They met their converts where they were and led them forward into 
Islam gently. Thus it was natural that the Khoja group should include 
& wide spectrum of beliefs, ranging from something not far from the 
religion from which they had come, all the way to beliefs approximating 
those of the Ismailis who believed that the imamate was continued 
in the line of which the first Aga Khan was the forty-sixth imam, 
and those of the Ithna-asheri Shia who recognized only twelve imams 
of whom the last had gone into hiding.? 

It is necessary to describe briefly how these last groups drew apart, 
even though the agony of the whole episode is still remembered in 
East Africa; the searing knife of separation cut asunder families and 
even marriages. In the 1840s and afterwards, conditions began to 
arise which made sorting out and definition of the Khoja groups 
inevitable. In 1842 the Ismaili imam left Iran to dwell in India. He 
and his successors lived in the Bombay area until Sultan Muhammad 
Shah made his headquarters in Europe. These imams of course knew 
their own traditions and those of the Irani Ithna-asheri as well. They 
were prepared to accept a great deal of the latter as their own, but 
matters of Hindu background would strike them as strange and alien 
to their proposed re-shaping of the community. Bince they were now 
present amongst the Khoja, it was likely that certain matters about 
their own exaot position would not long remain unspecified. Another 
contributing factor to the'division of the Khojas was the atmosphere 


3 The evidence on which this summary is based is found in Mr. Justice Arnould's 
judgment in the case: The Advocate General ex relatione Daya Muhammad and others 
versus Muhammad Husen Huseni and others, Bombay High Court Reporte, sub anno 
1866, pp. 322-363 (this judgment is also given as Appendix II of The Zanzibar Protector- 
ate Law Reporter, I, London [1919], 630-668), and in Mr. Justice Russell’s judgment 
in the case: Haji Bibi versus H. H. Sir Sultan Mahomed Shah the Aga Khan, suit 
number 729 of 1905, ibid., XI, sub anno 1908, 409-451. Mr. M. G. Pardhan of Songea 
and Dar-es-Salaam kindly lent us a copy of the latter. The case is carefully analyzed in 
Asaf A. A. Fyzee, Cases in the Muhammadan Law of India and Pakistan (London and 
New York : Clarendon Press, 1965). 
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of British India. Comprehensive and tolerant as the raj was for the 
coexistence of all kinds of logically inconsistent elements, pressures 
for formalization of the disparate arose. For example, & census asked 
a man's religion, and judges presiding over disputes in the courts 
had to decide under which type of law, Hindu or “Mussulman,” cases 
of inheritance were to be heard. 

Within the Khoja community itself were people who wanted 
increased use of communal resources for education, welfare, modern- 
ization, and the liberation of women, but it was not until some time 
after H. H. Sultan Muhammad Shah, Aga Khan III, had mounted 
the gadi that it was acknowledged that these needs were urgent. 
Furthermore, there were genuine theological differences of opinion 
that in the end found trained supporters and loyal propagators. Mulla 
Qadir Husain was one of these. He left his place of study and pilgrim- 
age at Karbala in 1873 to go to Bombay and remained there until 
1900, carrying out a long campaign on behalf of Shia Ithna-asheri 
views. 2 Some Khojas who had met him in Iraq and studied under 
him in Bombay kept in touch with him when they later went back 
to Zanzibar. These included & certain Dewji Jamal who was later cast 
out of the Khoja jamatkhana (house of congregation) when he visited 
Bombay from Zanzibar in 1877. Another of the Mulla's pupils was 
Abdullah Saleh Sachedina who spent many years in Zanzibar. Gujerati 
publications emanating from this group found wide publicity in 
East Africa. * 

After his first visit to Europe, H. H. Sultan Muhammad Shah, Aga 
Khan III, visited East Africa in 1899 and decided to clear up certain 
affairs of his family and community. While he was in East Africa on 
another visit (1905), a case concerning family property was brought 
against him. At various East African centers he gathered together 
more closely those people who wished to follow him and told those 
who could not conform to leave. In after years he was able to say 
he had no resentment against honest seceders.* The Ismaili groups 


3 The autobiography in Gujerati of this Mulla (2nd ed., Bombay : privately printed, 
1960) was readily available in East African Ithna-asheri bookshops. With it often goes 
a small collection of documents called Satpanth collected by a certain "Rokadeyo" 
(Bombay : privately printed, 1962). These are historically of the greatest importance 
and deserve detailed study. 

4 This is based on oral evidence collected and checked with the relatives of the 
persons named. Up till a few years ago one could find tattered copies of these books 
published early in the century at Ahmedabad with a price reduction offered on the title 
page to “‘the people of Africa.” 

5 Bee his Memoirs (London: Cassell, 1954), pp. 09 ff., 79 f., 187. The lawsuit was 
the Haji Bibi case mentioned in note 2. 
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organized themselves under the direction of the Aga Khans in a 
process of evolution which took years to complete. The Ithna-asheri 
Khoja were few, bewildered, and without much outside help or 
direction. They had been “out-casted,” to use their own quaint 
English phrase; they met in each others’ houses and carried out such 
rites and observances as they considered Ithna-asheri. They followed 
the methods they knew of ritual cleansing, fasting, prayer, alms- 
giving, and tithing. In the naming of the imams they mentioned 
twelve; they referred to the eighth as Ali Raza and the twelfth as 
"Mehdi Sahebuzzaman,” and they spoke of only fourteen masumin, 
(infallible ones) In Muharram they commemorated the iragedy of 
Karbala in detail, holding majlis (session for prayer and study) day 
by day. They carried out processions with the taazia (a wooden structure 
commemorating the martyrs) lit the Muharram fire, and joined in 
the marthiya, the lamentation with its beating of breasts and calling 
on the name of Hussein." Eventually the group began to develop 
leaders and to build mosques, cemeteries, and meeting places. Teachers 
began to arrive from Najaf and Karbala, and those who learned 
something taught the others. Then the madrasat-ul-waeezin (Preachers' 
College) at Lucknow became aware of the East African situation 
through the efforts of Haji Muhammad Jaffer Sheriff Dewji, the 
grandson of the Zanzibari friend of Mulla Qadir Hussain, and they 
began to send a relay of preachers. Haji Muhammad Jaffer Sheriff 
himself was a scholar and went on many a preaching tour. This was 
doubly valuable in that, unlike many of the men from Lucknow, he 
was fluent in Gujerati which was understood by most of the community 
and in the case of most of the womenfolk was the only language 
available. ? 

Although Zanzibar was the first center for radiating the Ithna- 
asheri faith in East Africa, Mombasa and Lamu followed very soon 
thereafter, becoming active from 1880 onwards. Bagamoyo, the town 
on the African mainland most easily accessible to Zanzibar by sail, 
was perhaps the fourth place, and its mosque and imambara were 
probably the second Ithna-asheri buildings to be constructed in East 


9 These proceasions and proceedings receive attention yearly in the African news- 
papers. It is interesting that Richard Burton in hia Zanzibar (London : Tinsley Brothers, 
1872), pp. 1, 396, mentions that the Sultan allowed an imambara to be built. 

? Oral evidence collected by Seyyid Akhtar Rizvi and Seyyid Amir Hassan Nagvi 
and checked with various printed papers and doouments in the Federation arohıves. 
The ability of the average Ithna-asheri male to understand Hindustani, the lingua 
franca of the old British raj, 15 impressive. 
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Africa after the Quwwat-ul-Islam Mosque of Zanzibar. Lindi, Pangani, 
Dar-es-Salaam, and then Kilwa come next. All these coastal centers 
became centers of residence for Ithna-asheris between 1880 and 1904. 
It was from these towns that they gradually went into the interior, 
eventually reaching Zaire. 

There appears to be a set pattern to their movements. When any 
enthusiastic pioneer went into a new place, other newcomers followed 
him so that they might benefit from his experience and acquaintance 
with local people. It appears that there was no jealousy among them, 
and well-established persons helped the inexperienced to stand on 
their own feet. New arrivals from India usually came to Zanzibar 
and, after acquiring some information, ventured out to other places. 
Sometimes, however, they disembarked at Lamu, Mombasa, or Dar- 
es-Salaam, and went from there into the interior. Some who started 
. from Bagamoyo reached Tabora, Ujiji, and Kigoma on Lake 
Tanganyika on foot by about 1895, and before 1900 some had 
proceeded further north on the lakeshore to Usumbura and then into 
Zaire. Ithna-asheris from Pangani on the coast traveled by foot or 
donkey to Arusha (1898); others got to Kondoa-Irangi (1905) and 
Singida (1930). From Arusha, some people went to Moshi (1910) and 
Dodoma (1911). 

Beginning from Mombasa some Khojas preceded the railway project 
and reached Nairobi by 1900, covering part of the journey by donkey. 
Others pushed further &head to Kisumu and from there by boat to 
Entebbe (1900), Jinja (c. 1909), Bukoba (c. 1910), and Mwanza. From 
Dar-es-Salaam, they headed up to Singida and Dodoma. From Kampala 
Ithna-asheris walked to Toro (1900) and Masindi (1910). They arrived 
&t Soroti, Mbale, and Hoima between 1910 and 1920. Spreading to 
Arua in 1910, they proceeded to Bunia in Zaire. From Lindi and 
Kilwa they traveled up to Songea, establishing eight jamaats between 
these points. ® 

By 1920 almost all the present jamaats in Africa had been established, 
and there was a growing awareness that, apart from the local activities, 
many problems needed joint action and common policy. In the early 
1930s the late Azad Sachedina of Dar-es-Salaam put forward in his 
monthly magazine Munadt the idea of a federation of the jamaate. 
An invitation was sent by Dar-es-Salaam jamaat in 1934 to all the 
others in East Africa to attend a conference aimed at establishing a 


8 The topographioal details given are mainly based on visits to many of the plaoes 
mentioned, and the Itkna-asheri Trade Directory (in Gujerati) (Arusha and Dar-es- 
Salaam : Shia Ithna-Asheri Supreme Counoil, 1960). 
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central organization. Though the smaller jamaats welcomed the 
initiative, and even Madagascar seemed willing to join hands, some 
major jamaats were indifferent and thus the meeting did not 
materialize. 

The late Muhammad Ali Dharsi of Zanzibar next took up the 
challenge and started a fresh campaign in his monthly magazine 
Salsabil. Two years of continuous effort paved the way for the Dar- 
es-Salaam jamaat to send another invitation to all jamaats in 1945. 
That first (or preliminary) conference was held in the Anjumane 
Islamiyya Hall, Dar-es-Salaam, in November 1945 under the chair- 
manship of the late Honorable Abdulhussein Nurmuhammad of 
Mombasa. This conference was attended by thirty-six delegates from 
twenty jamaats. The territorial breakdown was: Zanzibar, 4; 
Tanganyika, 24; Kenya, 5; Uganda, 2; and Belgian Congo, 1. ° 

The conference adopted a provisional constitution and appointed a 
sub-committee to prepare a permanent constitution. They decided to 
create a Khoja Shia Ithna-asheri Central Council of East Africa and 
established The East African Khoja Shia Ithna-asheri Provisional 
Council to carry on their work in the interim. Sixteen members (four 
from each country) were elected to the Provisional Council. The 
Honorable Abdulhussein Nurmuhammad was chosen its President and 
Muhammad Ali Jan Muhammad its Honorary Secretary. 

One of the three resolutions put from the chair and passed 
unanimously in that conference was: 


This First Conference believes that the Khoja Shia Ithna-asheri 
community in East Africa, being among the pioneers in this land, 
and having contributed in the upliftment of these countries, 
considers these countries its adopted home. It resolves that also 
in future it will continue to contribute its due share for 
development of these lands; will maintain brotherly relations 
with other inhabitants; and will play its part for the general 
upliftment of these countries. 


Resolutions were also passed to emphasize the need of educational 
institutions, boarding houses, and a census of the community. It was 
further resolved that the Conference would never act against the 
rulings of the Ithna-asheri sheriat (religious law). 

The Constitutional Conference was held, again in Dar-es-Salaam, on 


® The information on the Federation and Bilal Mission is based on a study of a 
number of their published papers and on their archival material over a period of some 
years. 
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- May 24-26, 1946. The proposed: Constitution was passed, and the 
Federation of the Khoja Shia Ithna-asheri jamaate of África came 
- into being. The aims and objectives of the Federation were stated as 
the following: 


- 


To uplift the community in religious, social and educational 
spheres; to coordinate and unify the customs, conventions, and 
observances of the community; to encourage amity and mutual 
understanding within the community and, within the limits of 
sheriat, between the community and other communities of 
different race and creed. 


According to the Constitution, the Federation acts through the 
instrumentality of a Conference (Held every three years) and of a 
Supreme Council (meetings of which are held at least once in a year), 
with a permanent secretariat in a place which the President may 
- designate. The Conference is the supreme body over all the councils, 
jamaats and committees. It is managed by the Supreme Council 
which consists of the President, Deputy-President, Secretary General, 
Honorary Treasurer, and sixty-nine Councillors—twenty-six from 
mainland Tanzania, four from Zanzibar and Pemba, ten from Kenya, 
fifteen from Uganda, one from Zaire, one from Rwanda and Burundi 
jointly, one from Somalia, one from Mauritius, and four from the 
Malagasy Republic; while the remaining six are nominated by the 
President. The Presidents of Dar-es-Salaam, Zanzibar, Mombasa, and 
Kampala jamaats are ex officio Councillors. 

The provisional constitution of the Provisional Council adopted in 
1945 stated that any area or settlement having ten persons shall be 
deemed & jamaat. The permanent constitution raised the number to 
"twenty-five persons or more." The jamaats have the right to elect 
the President and officers of the Federation. The President is elected 
by the jamaats at least two months before the Conference. A jamaat 
having less than one hundred persons has one vote; a jamaat having 
more than one hundred persons has one for every hundred. Naturally, 
the smaller jamaats look towards the major jamaats for direction. 
Every jamaat has the right to send as many delegates to the Conference 
as the number of votes it has. The office holders, other than the 
President, are elected in the Conference. 

It may be said without any hesitation that the most brilliant period 
in the history of the Federation occurred under the presidency of Haji 
Ebrahim Hussein Sheriff Dewji, who served from 1958 until his death 
in 1964. When he took over as President, the Federation was practically 
& federation of East African and Zaire jamaats only. He toured 
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extensively not only in East Africa but also in Zaire, Rwanda, and 
Burundi. He even went up to Somalia and to Madagascar, Réunion, 
and the Mauritius Islands. This personal contact was invaluable, and 
he succeeded in unifying the jamaats under his leadership and made the 
organization truly a federation of all the African jamaats. He found 
the community in Africa like scattered beads; he transformed them 
into a rosary using the Federation as the unifying cord. Almost all the 
jamaats in Tanzania, Kenya, Uganda, Somalia, Rwanda, Burundi, 
Zaire, Malagasy, and Mauritius are now members of the Federation. 
Under his leadership a far-reaching change also occurred in the attitude 
and function of the Federation. Formerly it was a federation in the real 
sense, but Haji Ebrahim’s popularity and personal prestige made the 
people rely more and more on the organization as embodied in him. 
Thus he succeeded in centralizing almost all the activities of the 
jamaats. 

Religious, educational, and social activities gathered momentum 
under his leadership. There was an attempt to integrate syllabuses of 
religious instruction and to organize the sending of ulama, their proper 
payment, and their accommodation. Between 1958 and 1963 their 
number in East Africa was trebled to thirty-six. Welfare and general 
educational services were also developed. 

The Federation has tried to increase cooperation with other Muslims. 
It gave its support to the (now defunct) East African Muslim Welfare 
Association in a number of projects. Through the Bilal Mission (which 
we describe below) it has tried to show Africans that Shia Islam is not 
ethnically determined but is for all men. As just noted, the quality 
of religious instruction among the Khoja youth was a matter of special 
concern to the Federation. The Ithna-asheris have long been interested 
in this subject, and the history of the madrasas (denominational schools) 
is as old as that of the Ithna-asheris. Wherever there was a jamaat, 
people strived to engage some Mulla or Muallim to teach the boys 
and girls the reading of the Qur’än and elementary beliefs and rituals. 
Sometimes Gujerati or Urdu were taught as well. There was no standard 
syllabus. In March 1963 a syllabus was prepared, and all teachers in 
all the jamaats were requested to follow it. It proposed seven standards, 
and each course was easy enough to finish in less than one year if 
taken for one hour daily. The syllabus was enforced in May 1963, and 
the first examination was held in January 1964. In the next 
examination in October 1964, all the madrasas participated. Now the 
system is well established and examinations are conducted by the 
Bilal Mission. 

In all schools established by the Ithna-asheri community, Shia 
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students are taught religion, while non-Ithna-asheris are given lessons 
in ethics. In addition, in Tanzania the government has provided 
periods in all primary and secondary schools for religious studies. This 
is a boon for the religious bodies who could never get so many students 
in their community centers. But in Dar-es-Salaam, and perhaps in 
some other places also, it has created a new problem. There are many 
schools and few people capable of instructing in religion. To solve this 
problem, the Federation asked the Bilal Mission to start a corre- 
spondence course in religion for Ithna-asheri teachers and students of 
secondary classes. It is hoped this scheme will create a group of 
teachers who will be able to teach in these schools voluntarily in their 
spare time. 

‘Secular’ education, as well as religious instruction, has remained 
& major concern of the Shia Ithna-asheris since their early days. As 
early as the 1890s, seeing that the colonial government had no 
intention of providing any educational facility in Lamu, Jiwan Visram, 
an Ithna-asheri elder, started a private school where the basic subjects 
were taught. In Zanzibar the Ithna-asheris established secondary, 
girls’, nursery, and night schools. Students of all ethnic groups were 
enrolled in them. In Mombasa a Primary School which has earned the 
reputation of being among the best in the town was founded in 1933. 
At Bukoba a scheme for a school was initiated in 1935 and carried 
into effect. Even in smaller places like Pangani, Songea, Tunduru, 
Mtama, and Kamachumu, the community developed schools. 

In addition to establishing these schools by their own efforts, the 
Ithna-asheris have wholeheartedly cooperated with other communities 
in furthering the cause of education. The former Indian Public Schools 
in Lindi, Arusha, Moshi, Mwanza, Bukoba, Newala, Dar-es-Salaam, 
and Singida were built, established, and originally run mainly with the 
cooperation of the Ithna-asheris and Hindus. (All the schools in 
Tanzania have now been taken over by the government.) The Ebrahim 
Haji Assembly Hall in the Muslim Institute in Mombasa, later called 
the Technical College, was built and donated by the Ithna-asheris. 
The former Muslim School of Bukoba was built entirely by the Ithna- 
asheri merchants of Bukoba at the cost of 125,000 shillings. All these 
ventures were undertaken by individual jamaats, except the Ebrahim 
Haji Assembly Hall, which was the work of the Federation. 

In the very first conference held in 1945, it was resolved to establish 
boarding houses in major towns for the Ithna-asheri students. At 
Kampala a donation for a boarding house was readily forthcoming, 
and it was established, but owing to the lack of students it had to be 
closed for some time. A boarding house for Tanzanian students was 
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established in Dar-es-Salaam in a very spacious, modern, three-story 
building. For some time now the majority of the boarders have been 
of African origin. Lindi was the trade center of the old Southern 
Province and had the only secondary school in the whole province. 
As that region was thickly populated by the Ithna-asheris, many 
Ithna-asheri students wanting to pursue their studies experienced 
difficulties in finding accommodation. Therefore, through the initiative 
of the late Haji Rashid Versi, who was president of Lindi jamaat for 
about twenty-five years, a boarding house was founded there in 1957. 

From the beginning, the Federation felt the need to help deserving 
Ithna-asheri students who could not pursue their studies abroad 
because of financial difficulties. There was no trust fund for this 
purpose, nor was there any fixed income. Still, since its inception, the 
Federation has succeeded in granting substantial scholarships every 
year to deserving students, and today there are many brilliant profes- 
sionals who owe their success to the Federation. The scholarships are 
in fact loans which must be repaid by the recipients in installments 
after completing their studies. At the Tanga Conference of 1964 it was 
decided to examine in Religious Studies all those students who are 
granted scholarship by the Federation. These examinations are held 
by the Bilal Muslim Mission. The candidates are required to enroll in 
the Islamic Correspondence Course run by the Mission. 

It remains to say a little about the Bilal Muslim Mission which we 
have mentioned a number of times. Most of the Ithna-asheri who 
settled in East Africa in the 19th century were traders who had come 
from India. There was great need for an ‘inner’ mission that would 
deepen members’ knowledge of their heritage, which goes back to the 
earliest days of Islam in Arabia, and would be the means of sharing 
the riches of the faith with Africans and others in East Africa. Seyyid 
Saeed Akhtar Rizvi introduced a pilot scheme in 1962 which was 
followed up at the Conference of the Federation at Tanga in 1964. 
The Bilal Muslim Mission, named after the Prophet’s first caller to 
prayer, was accordingly set up. 

This mission publishes a Swahili magazine, Sauti ya Bilal (“The 
Voice of Bilal”), and The Light, which is in English, and has so far 
published thirty-four booklets. Over two hundred students are enrolled 
in the Islamic Correspondence Course which is to include the study 
of theology, exegesis, law, and ethics. In addition, the Mission has a 
teaching center at Temeke in Dar-es-Salaam and a branch at Songea. 

A number of Africans have joined the Shia faith. Five were sent in 
1968 to study in Najaf, Iraq; they moved to Lebanon for a time and 
in 1970 were sent to the Dar-ut-Tabligh Islami at Qum in Iran. Thus 
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the Mission has tried to fulfill the words of the Qur'ün (S. 9:122): 


Why should not a company from every party of them go forth 
that they may acquire (proper) understanding of religion and that 
they may warn their people when they return unto them. 


Dar-es-Salaam, Tanganyika ‘Szeyyip BARED AKHTAR Rizvi 
Santa Cruz, Cal. Nort Q. Kine 


NUBIAN DHIKR RITUALS AND CULTURAL CHANGE 


Despite the great geographic spread and historical depth of Sufism 
it is rare to find in the literature any but brief accounts of its most 
important ritual, the dAskr. This paper describes two actual dhikr 
performances as observed among the Nubians of Egypt: a ‘traditional’ 
one in Nubia and one in a previously resettled village North of Aswan. 
The differences between these performances are indicative of social 
processes and cultural changes now going on generally in Nubia. 

Egyptian Nubia occupied the banks of the Nile river between Aswan 
in Egypt and Wadi Halfa in the Sudan. Prior to 1964 this region was 
inhabited by a dark-skinned, culturally distinct people who spoke 
Arabic in addition to their native and Nubian dialeots. The construction 
of the High Dam at Aswan has finally eliminated the inadequate strip 
of farmland which the Nubians regarded as their homeland, and they^ 
were totally resettled in 1964. 

The village of Kanuba, located north of Aswan, was the major site 
of our anthropological study. This village is a result of the 1933 raising 
of the dam, a prior situation in which a great deal of farm land in 
Egyptian Nubia was covered by water. At that time, many Nubians 
voluntarily resettled in Upper Egypt due to the rising waters, and 
most of the people of Kanuba came from the Nubian district of Diwan. ! 


SUFISM AND ISLAM IN NUBIA 


In the period from the Middle Ages through the 19th century, Sufi 
orders (furug) became powerful political forces throughout the Muslim 
world. In Egypt these mystic orders were long in the religious ascend- 
ancy and played a major role in the political and social life of the 
. country. This situation persisted in 19th-century Egypt, and Lane’s 
account of Cairo in the 1930s frequently mentions activities of the 
Sufi orders. The ecstatic group-chants called dAtkrs (zikr in colloquial 
Arabic) were the central rituals of the orders. It is evident from Lane’s 
descriptions that dhikrs were integral to all important festivals of the 
time. Today, despite a considerable decline in membership and power, 
the Sufi religious fraternities still have large memberships in Egypt. 


1 The research reported here was carried out as a part of the Nubian Ethnologioal , 
Survey of the American University in Cairo. The Kanubs (pseudonym) study was 
directed by the author with the assistanoe of Hussein H. Fahim, Omar Abdul Hamid, 
Bamiha El-Katsha, and Sohair Mehanna. We are especially grateful to Robert Fernea, 
Direotor of the Nubian Ethnological Survey, and Laila El-Hamamey, Director of the 
Social Research Center, American University in Cairo. 
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Nubians were converted from an unknown indigenous religion to 
Christianity in the middle of the 6th century A.D., and parts of Nubia 
remained Christian against gradual incursions of Islam until the 14th 
century. The entire area finally became Muslim, but being relatively 
isolated, Nubians have up to the present maintained a syncretistic 
religious system consisting of orthodox and popular Islamic beliefs and 
practices, along with some of ancient origin. The orthodox Islamic 
aspect of their religion has essentially involved belief in the five pillars 
of Islam and adherence to the precepts of the Qur'àn and the Sunna. 

Popular Islamic beliefs and practices have included saint cults, 
which are associsted with tomb shrines, and dhikr rituals. Also 
important were a series of non-Islamic customs, e.g., beliefs and 
customs relating to the Nile, whose spirite have continued to be 
important in Nubian rites of passage. ? 

The branch of Sufism which became dominant among Nubians in 
the 19th century is called al-Tariga al-Mirghaniyya. Its founder, 
Muhammad “Uthmän al-Mirghani (1763-1853), grew up in Mecca and 
was a pupil of the famous Shaykh Sayyid Ahmad b. Idris. Al-Mirghani 
was sent as a missionary to the Eastern Sudan by this master, where 
he established a reputation for the performance of miracles. In 1817 he 
journeyed to Egypt to convert the Egyptians to his fartga, but had 
little success. However, “Once he got among the Nubians his passage 
from Aswan to Dongola was a triumphal procession, and the Nubians, 
impressed by the splendor of his equipage, flocked to offer him 
allegiance.” 3 Although the Mirghani Way became dominant in Nubia, 
more recently several other ‘ways,’ such as that of the Khalwatiyya, 
have been accepted in some districts. 

In addition to its performance in the regular hadra * twice a week, 
the dhikr ritual became integrated into almost all aspects of Nubian 
ceremonial. It was a part of the Friday prayer and an integral part of 
all ceremonies relating to birth, circumcision and excision, marriage, 
and death. Reverence for saints was also a part of Nubian popular 
Islam, and saints often appeared in dreams requesting individuals to 


2 Fadwa El-Guindi, “Ritual and the River in Dahmit," Symposium on Contemporary 
Nubia, ed. by Robert Fernea (New Haven, Conn. : Human Relations Area Files, Yale 
University Press, 1966); J. G. Kennedy, “Ciroumcision and Exoision in Egyptian 
Nubia," Man, V (1970), 175-191. 

3 J. 8. Trimingham, Islam in the Sudan (London: Frank Cass and Co., 1965). 

4 H. M. Fahim, "Change in Rituale in Kanuba” (unpublished M.A. thesis, American 
University in Cairo, 1966). Hadra (literally, presence) refers to the olose presence of God 
to his worshippers when remembering Him. Hadras took place on the blessed nights 
of Mondays and Thursdays. 
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build shrines for them. In some distriets there were more than 150 
saints’ shrines, 5 and dhikr rituals were a part of their annual mawlids. 
They were also held during the four days of the small feast (al-‘Id 
al-Saghtr) and the big feast (al-‘Id al-Kabir), while the 27th of Rajab 
was a time of special dhikrs. Men over the age of puberty were expected 
to attend the weekly hadra on Monday and Thursday evenings, as 
well as the dhikrs of special feast days. 

The performers of the dhikr were called dhakira, and when they 
performed it together they constituted the majlis al-dhikr. The term 
majlis referred both to the dhikr and the dhakira. Dhikrs usually 
were performed in the mosque, but on occasion they might be held 
in any clean place. Only men could formally participate, but male 
children around twelve were allowed to sit near the dhakira. Since all 
healthy men were expected to attend, absence was usually noted, 
and the absent person was later censured. 

Dhikr performers were expected to be in & complete state of 
purification, which included ritual bodily cleanliness as well as serenity 
of the soul. Cleanliness of children and women was regarded as difficult 
to assure, and they were thus excluded from the majlis. Performers 
also were to assume a state of meditation which only men were deemed 
capable of attaining. 

During the dhikr the atmosphere of respect for God was enhanced by 
burning incense. Incense attracts angels, and “when angels come, 
demons go away.” The perfume of the burning incense is also said to 
give an agreeable scent to the area and it encourages the participants 
to continue when they tire. The smoke is further claimed to arouse 
enraptured performers. 


A Durr RrruaL m Diwan (OLD Nusa) 


The occasion prompting this particular dhikr was the Prophet’s 
birthday (Mawlid al-Nabt), but having been ill at the regular time 
(the 12th day of Rabi‘ al-Awwal), a certain wealthy man of Diwan 
had vowed to perform the mawlid when he recovered. 

Invitations had been sent not only to all the hamlets of Diwan, 
but also to important people and friends in the adjacent districts of 
Abu Handal and Derr. The day before, women and girls from the 
village had come to assist in preparing enough food for the large 


5 Nawal El-Mesairi, “The Sheikh Cult in Dahmit" (unpublished M.A. thesis, American — 
University in Cairo, 1965). 
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number of expected guests. On the day of the mawlid, the house 
buzzed with the chatter of working women from the neighborhood 
until about five p.m., when guests from more distant areas began 
to arrive. 

Each arriving group was met at the door by the host. Men were 
seated on large mats in the outer courtyard, while women went into 
the inner courtyard, where they immediately began to help with the 
preparation of the feast. Mats in the larger outer courtyard were so 
arranged that all would be able to observe the dhikr, which was to be 
performed in an open porch-like area. 

In the outer courtyard men chatted, while in the area where the 
` women were preparing food a few male members of former slave 
families began to cook vegetables and meat in large pots over open 
fires. These families still return to perform traditional tasks for their 
former masters. Two sheep had been slaughtered, and the meat was 
boiled in chunks, while the women prepared large quantities of shadds 
bread (made from dhura), onions, tomatoes, a green spinach-like 
vegetable called stir, and rice. 

About 7:00 p.m. everyone was seated in the courtyard. There were 
eighty-five men, forty-one women, and thirty children. As people 
awaited the performance, discussing the topics of the day, several of 
the former slaves passed among them serving small cups of cinnamon 
tea. Several adolescent boys, aided by four older men of slave origin, 
then served fatta, the traditional Nubian ceremonial meal (bread with 
boiled soup poured over it, covered with rice and meat chunks). It 
came on large trays containing colorful Nubian baskete, accompanied 
by dishes of vegetables and pieces of shaddi bread. The trays were 
distributed on the mats so that groups of five or six could dip their 
bread into the bowls of fatta. As darkness fell over the white-turbaned 
crowd, kerosene pressure lanterns were lit. The house joyously hummed 
with conversation and the food was quickly consumed. Boys cleared 
away the empty trays, while others brought more tiny cups of 
cinnamon tea. 

As the dishes were being removed, we,became aware of several 
small clay pots of incense whose fragrant smoke wafted over the semi- 
darkened courtyard. The shaykhs who were to perform the dhikr rose 
from their seats in different parte of the courtyard and seated them- 
selves in two long rows facing each other in the lighted porch area. 
Most of the twenty-five shaykhs forming the majlis were older religious 
leaders of the community. At one end sat the nagib, whose role was 
to lead the chanting and maintain order. 

At the end of the two rows of shaykhs sat a group of ten adolescent 
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boys who, at the urging of their elders, formed a small cirole. Mean- 
while, the women were gathering at the rear of the crowd, and some 
younger girls peered through the door of the adjacent inner courtyard. 
The huddled mass of black dresses contrasted with the light-colored 
expanse of men's gowns. 

The naqib, a thin, ascetic looking man in a black overcloak, white 
turban, and thin-rimmed glasses gave a signal. An older man in the 
center of one of the lines of the majlis then began chanting the Qur’an. 
This initial part of the ceremony was called the tilàwa (recitation) by 
informants, and the man who chanted it the mugrr'. 

After a moment or two, one called a munshid: took up the chant, 
followed by another, and another. When the fifth munshid had 
chanted, the entire majlis began singing in unison, repeating each 
phrase many times. This second segment of the ceremony, called the 
tstighfar (asking of forgiveness), featured recitation of: “God help us 
to forget our sins," “Help us to conquer the evil ones,” “God is true,” 
and other phrases. Hach was intoned one hundred times by the majlis. 
A gesture by the naqib concluded this portion of the ceremony, and 
in a loud voice he recited al-Fätiha, the opening chapter of the Qur'ün. 
The group then repeated the istiftäh al-dhikr (the opening of the 
dhikr), an invocation of one hundred words requesting God to bless 
all other prophets, the angels, and other favorites of the Prophet. 

The dhakira remained quiescent for a moment, before the naqib 
started the tahlil, repeating the phrase “lā tlaha ilā Allah” (there is 
no God but God) one hundred times. The men began to sway thyth- 
mically from side to side, gradually increasing the tempo for about 
ten minutes. 

The naqib then started to chant the inshäd, selected phrases from 
the Mirghani text of the Mawlid al-Nabi.* Two women beat on their 
far drums and advanced near the performers. The inshäd consists of a 
long narration of the history of the earth before the birth of the 
Prophet, * and the munshids alternated reading passages as the majlis 


© Mirghanf, Mawlid al-Nabi (“Birthday of the Prophet"), (in Arabio; Cairo, 1947). 
The author states that, in a dream, tho Prophet ordered him to write.a gasida to glorify 
his birth. The first of two parts desoribes the Prophet’s descent, birth, growing up, 
message, Hijra, and saorıfioes. The second contains Madih al-Nabi (praising the Prophet) 
and the Glorification of the Prophet’s birth. 

? Trimingham, Islam in the Sudan, p. 210. These verses contain mystical references 
to Muhammad, e.g. : “When God wished to project theo higher and lower worlds, He 
took a fistful of his light and it was Muhammad b. ‘Adnan. He (the Prophet) said to 
Jäbir, "The first thing God. created was the light of your Prophet as an answer to His 
problem and I was a prophet when Adam was yet water and clay ! The Prophet said 
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chanted short answering refrains, swaying vehemently back and forth 
to the pounding rhythm of the drums. With each passage, the tempo 
gradually increased, reaching a crescendo of excitement when the 
Prophet was mentioned. The audience chanted in unison: * Allahumma 
salli wa-sallim ‘alayh” (O God, bless him and give peace unto him). 
The audience clapped with the rhythm of the throbbing drums, and 
the swelling and diminishing of male voices intermittently penetrated 
by pulsating joy cries from the women kept the crowd enthralled. Two 
older women, overcome with emotion, pressed through the crowd 
until they reached the majlis, where they stood quivering ecstatically. 
Several men tried gently to restrain them, but soon gave up. 

After about fifteen minutes the chanting and drumming concluded, 
and another old man read the Fätiha. This quiet interlude was soon 
followed by a resumption of reading from the Mirghani book, again 
with drumming and chanting. This time the climax was more fervent, 
with even more enthusiastic audience participation. One principal 
refrain was “Allahumma galls wa-sallim ‘ala al-Naby" (Oh God, prayers 
and peace be upon the Prophet). Occasionally, two of the shaykhs 
assumed the role of munshids and in a duet sang the leading part of 
the manzüma or gastda (poem). ® 

Incense in a clay container was passed periodically among the 
chanters by a young boy, bringing oloser contaot with the divine and 
banishing dangerous jinn. Several times, when a frenzied climax of 
movement was reached, one of the shaykhs dropped out of the per- 
formance in a trance. People in the audience whispered *magzüb" 
(majdhüb, attracted, entranced). At various points, a munshid called 
out “Madad! Madad! ya Rasül Allah,” expressing the sentiment that 
the ritual was going well. Occasionally, one of the older singers departed 
from the Mirghani text and chanted parts of the Qur’än, but finally 
the book was once more passed to a munshid, who began reading the 
chant describing and glorifying the Prophet’s birth. 

At this point, the majlis rose and together repeated the manzüma. 
While the drums reached a crescendo, the entire group rhythmically 
bent their bodies in unison. For about fifteen minutes this continued, 


to Gabriel, ‘How old are you, O Gabriel?’ He said, ‘I do not know, except that a planet 
appears in the Fourth Heaven once every 70,000 times exaotly!' The Prophet said, 
in order to make known his rank and the secret of his light, ‘By the glory of my Lord, 
Iam that planet which you have seen, O Gabriel, in the sky of the Benefactor, and 
other things which pens oannot put to paper and even the two writers of good and 
evil cannot preserve.’ ” 


8 Mirghani, Mawlid al-Nabt. 
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and many people in the crowd also had risen and were swaying rapidly 
from side to side. In the rear, the women danced ecstatically to the 
rhythm of the tärs. Several times a man brought around a pitcher of 
water for thirsty people in the audience. i 

After this climactic session of singing and a momentary lull, the 
drums were silent. This time the Prophet was praised with such 
phrases as “He is beauty,” “He is light.” Men took turns reading 
suras from the Qur’än. One of the older shaykhs concluded this by 
reading a Fätiha for the dead. He asked God's forgiveness for all the 
faults of which the people might be guilty. This aspect of the ceremony 
was identical to that traditionally terminating the Friday mosque 
prayer in Nubia. As each phrase was read, the audience intoned 
“Amin,” and finally one of the shaykhs loudly repeated “la tlaha tla 
Allah, Muhammad rasül Allah.” Again a Fätiha was silently recited 
by all, and the dhikr was officially finished. This terminating part of 
the Nubian dhikr ceremony is called Khatm al-dhikr. 

The boys and servants once more passed among the crowd with 
cinnamon tea and incense to provide strength and energy should the 
performers decide to make another dhikr immediately. However, it 
was after midnight, and people left for their homes. 


OTHER Forms or THE DHIKR IN DIWAN 


On other occasions, the Nubian dhikr ritual was usually more 
abbreviated. Hadras differed in that they were exclusively & male 
aotivity. They took place in the mosque following the evening prayer, 
though sometimes they were held in the courtyard of the tariga 
leader's house. These had neither the excitement provided by the 
women with their joy cries nor the communal atmosphere of the 
feast. The manzüma (poem) part of the dhikr was often much 
abbreviated, and readings might be selected from poems other than 
the Mirghani book. 

Dhikrs held regularly after the congregational Friday noon prayer 
service also were shortened versions and were not nearly as enthusiastic. 
In most ordinary dhikr ceremonies, drums were not used. 

Dhikrs accompanying life cycle ceremonies, such as circumcisions or 
weddings, featured processions to saints’ shrines as well as feasts, 
In the Diwan area, the entire village made a long procession to the distant 
shrine of Shaykh Shubayka. There a large feast was cooked, and men 
performed a dhikr before the dancing procession returned to the village. 
Circumcision and marriage rituals varied between fifteen and forty 
days in length, and dhikrs were often held every evening of the 
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ceremonial period. In addition, individual Nubians often went to a 
shrine in the vicinity and made a vow to the saint to whom they 
promised a karáma (vow fulfillment) in return for favors. This fre- 
quently involved a dhikr following a communal feast. Usually omitted 
from these was some of the poem praising the prophet, but they 
frequently included verses from al-Büsirr's Burda. 

The frequency and intensity of dhikr rituals in various districts of 
Nubia differed according to the degrees of enthusiasm of individual 
local religious leaders. In some villages, two consecutive dhikrs were 
held on each Monday and Friday evening. 


Surism AND Darker RITUALS IN KANUBA 


Since the founding of Kanuba in 1933, popular Islam has declined, 
while orthodox Islam has been strengthened in proportion. Com- 
plicating these developments has been a progressive secularization of 
life, a reflection of the Nubian experience as migrant laborers in urban 
centers. One result of these changes has been the loss or repudiation 
of many traditional Nubian rituals and beliefs. 

When Kanuba migrants from Diwan established their new com- 
munity, they planned to maintain their traditional religious practives, 
and during the late 1940s and 1950s the community experienced a 
revitalization of popular Islamic features. This interest in popular 
Islam was led by one dynamic village religious leader who was an 
adherent of the Sufi order of Dayfiyya. He held high status among 
the people of Kanuba because of his Azhar education and his govern- 
ment position as the headmaster of the preparatory school in the 
nearby town of Daraw. Charismatic qualities additionally made him 
a popular and dominant figure in Kanuba life. By community con- 
sensus, this leader informally acted as the imam in the mosque services, 
even though another man had been appointed imam by the official 
religious hierarchy. He was also the leader of popular Islamic activities 
such as saints’ mawlids and nightly dhikrs. 

In this period of dominance by popular Islam, the village was 
simultaneously the scene of an opposing religious movement whose 
members call themselves Ansär al-Sunna al-Muhammadiyya (advo- 
cates of the Prophet's traditions). This group has attempted to purify 
Nubian religion of all beliefs or rituals which it believes are not Islamic 
(bid‘as). It is a reform movement which opposes popular Islam almost 
as much as it does pagan customs, and in Kanuba it was led by the 
government-appointed imam. During his early life in Cairo, the imam 
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had been a member of this group, and when he returned to the village 
in 1934, he began advocating the sect’s teaching. 

These doctrinal differences divided the village into two opposing 
segments. Those called al-Süfiyya favor maintenance of traditional 
Nubian practice, are fond of the dhikr, and revere local and famous 
saints. The Ansàr al-Sunna group (sometimes called al-Wahhäbiyyin) 
considers all Sufism to be heresy because it centers around human 
leaders and holy men, rather than directing its entire focus to God. 
They oppose visits to cemeteries and in their pamphlets and periodicals 
attack such popular customs as mawlids and oults of the saints. 

The basio differences between these two groups are matters of 
religious doctrine and practice, but these have demarcated the lines 
of conflict in secular matters as well. At one time, the doctrinal con- 
flict became so bitter that local dispute-settling mechanisms failed, and 
officials in the Egyptian Islamic hierarchy sent a mediator to settle it. 
He ruled in favor of the traditional popular Islamic group, giving 
official approval to their Sufistic practices. However, the Ansar al- 
Sunna refused to accept the verdict. One informant reported : “Every- 
day there were more quarrels and disputes, not only &mong men, but 
also among the women. The village was about to split apart in 
disorder and confusion.” 

In the years from 1940-1961, the leader of the opposition to the 
Ansar al-Sunna was the charismatic Sufi shaykh mentioned above. 
He was an enthusiastic proponent of popular Islam and held daily 
dhikrs during the summer evenings. When he left the village in 1960, 
the official imam was able to introduce significant reform into the 
religious practices of Kanuba. From that date, a gradual shift took 
place in favor of the conservative orthodox approach. 


A Durer RITUAL IN THE RESETTLED VILLAGE or KANUBA 


À family residing in the Kenuz section of Kanuba village sent & 
messenger to announce a karäma celebration for the safe arrival of a 
son gone for more than a year. On the appointed evening, we were 
welcomed into the large courtyard of the host and were seated on the 
veranda. About fifty other guests were around the courtyard. In a 
few moments, adolescent boys brought trays of fatta which they 
served to the guests in the traditional way. The sheep’s head was 
ostentatiously served in a large bowl to the two religious leaders—the 
conservative imam and the Sufi shaykh—who sat facing each other 
at the same mat. 
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This feast was finished in about half an hour, and in the center of 
the courtyard a long mat was prepared for the dhikr. Each of the two 
religious leaders situated himself on one side of it with his followers 
near him, and several men began chanting from the Mirghani books 
which lay open. The popular religious leader was asked to recite 
certain praises of the Prophet for which he was well known. He did 
so and then sent his son home to bring copies of the Burda of al-Bügiri, 
& book of songs written by a great shaykh of Alexandria. 

Many of the younger men did not know the words, so they gathered 
around the books in groups of three or four. They earnostly sang 
these holy praises for about twenty minutes, but soon the performance 
began to take on an air of levity. The participants enjoyed it 
tremendously, and some of them lurched back and forth vigorously, 
evoking laughter from the group. 

From time to time the older men on one side of the mat attempted 
to inject & note of seriousness into the occasion, and the young men, 
concealing smiles, responded by temporarily singing seriously. How- 
ever, as the chant continued, one of them signaled to some boys 
nearby, and two drums were quickly brought from the back room. 
These were ostentatiously placed in front of the popular religious 
leader in a direct challenge and affront to the imam, who regards all 
singing and body movements in the dhikr as innovative non-Islamic 
impurities. 

He reacted as expected, and sternly gestured for removal of the 
drums. The young boys did not move and averted their smiling faces. 
Others giggled and laughed, and no one made any motion to obey the 
order. Some young men even encouraged the popular leader to begin 
drumming, but still nobody made a move. It seemed to be an impasse. 
After & few momenta of tense silence, the imam haughtily proclaimed 
that if anyone began to drum he would leave. This momentarily 
stopped the levity. The men again gathered around the books for 
religious songs, which were led in a serious manner by the popular 
leader and imam together. 

Then a request was made for a certain man to chant some passage 
of the Qur’än. He imitated the famous chanters of Cairo, working 
himself into a deep trance. Several men finally shook him back to 
consciousness, shouting “bass | bass !” (enough | enough !). This evoked 
laughter from the group since this is the way mothers sometimes 
shout &t:their children. Several jokes were heard in the background. 
At this point, two boys passed among the group with incense, allowing 
each guest to inhale the smoke for a few seconds. Cinnamon tea was 
then served. 


ES 
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Following this brief tension-relaxing interlude, one of the young 
leaders picked up & drum. Looking defiantly at the imam, he tapped 
it twice. Sensing that his wishes were to be flouted, the imam arose 
in anger. Calling two of his followers, he stalked out of the courtyard. 

No sooner had the opposition departed than the popular leader hit 
the drum with several swift beats and clapped his hands. The men 
quickly formed two lines facing one another, simulating the majlis of 
the traditional dhikr, while the women, who were still grouped around 
the courtyard doorway, began to shake their arms violently to the 
loud beating of the tambourines. “Allah Hayy!” (God is alive) the 
crowd shouted again and again. 

Now the feigned seriousness was gone, and the affair became a 
leaping uninhibited dance. The dhikr lines soon broke up, and one 
man began a shuffling dance, imitating the movements of a woman. 
The shouting men oircled around him, closing in and opening out 
again in a humorous caricature of a Nubian wedding dance. The man 
became excited and grabbed a metal rod, which he brandished at the 
taunting crowd. 

The huddled women and children were watching through the door 
of the other courtyard, at times unleashing penetrating joy cries. 
These had no order or timing, as in Diwan; they were enthusiastic 
impulsive shouts. Some boys of around twelve years of age then joined 
their antics to those of the young men.” 

Several older men around the fringe of the courtyard were enjoying 
the entertainment. At one side we saw a man asleep on a bench. 
Another man, who had recently returned after a long absence, did 
not know even the basic pattern of the dhikr. He could not follow 
and was always out of step. Twice during this performance one of the 
young leaders of the village came over to us and whispered, “This is 
not religion. They are simply enjoying themselves. Their sacrilege 
should not be held against them.” 

After about two hours of ‘dhikring,’ people began to leave the 
courtyard to return home, but part of the group gathered outside in 
the street to continue. One man held the lantern high as several boys 
took the roles of female dancers, again mockingly imitating the wedding 
steps. They began to clap and to beat the drums again, but only 
about half an hour passed before their enthusiasm waned and people 
dispersed. 

Discussion 


This description of the dhikr as performed in the resettled village 
of Kanuba illustrates many features differing from those of the 
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traditional form described earlier. The spirit of religious dedication 
noted in Diwan was absent, as were the Sufi ideals of purity of soul, 
meditation, and union with the divine. The traditional pattern of the 
dhikr was not followed, nor even known. For example, there were no 
naqib, mugri', or munshids. The istighfar was not recited, and excerpts 
from the Qur'àn repeated at various points were not taken seriously. 
Many of those present did not even listen to them, and some were 
laughing in other parts of the courtyard. The istiftäh al-dhikr was not 
changed, but the inshäd (recitation of the qasida) was fragmentary. 
Verses were taken from several different books, and these were 
fragmentary remnants of the traditional form, while the overall 
performance was characterized by a spontaneous disorganization and 
secularism which are at variance with the formal pattern and sacred 
quality of the traditional dhikr. 

Rather than beginning quietly and then gradually building to a 
rhythmic climax, the atmosphere was one of recreation. Sacred words 
were chanted, but the religious dedication which had impressed us in 
Diwan was absent. Individuality of participation replaced group unity. 
An extreme example of this was one of the young leaders who initiated 
an irregular jumping step of his own. During the most excited part 
of the dhikr, men randomly bent low or boisterously leaped with loud 
shouts. 

The apparent changes which have occurred in Nubian religious 
behavior in this village are well illustrated by the conflict between the 
two religious groups during the performance described. The forced 
departure of one of the foremost religious leaders in the community 
and the domination by the young irreligious elements of the com- 
munity are dramatic indications of the inroads of secularism into 
Nubian life. Not only was the authority of the puritanical Ansar al- 
Sunna denied, but the traditional elements of Nubian popular Islam 
were also overridden. When the popular Islamic leader, who is a deeply 
religious man, sanctioned the dhikr at Kanuba, he had little notion 
that it would lead to the wild performance described. The next day 
he humbly apologized to us for it. 

The kinds of changes which we have described in the structure and 
meaning of dhikr rituals in Kanuba are reflected in many aspeots of 
village ceremonialism. Orthodox rituals, such as the five daily prayers, 
the Friday congregational prayer, the Ramadan night prayers, the 
‘Id al Fitr and the ‘/d al- Adha now exclude dhikrs. Also in conformance 
with the trends of change is the elimination of dhikrs from the rituals 
of the eve of the 27th of Rajab and al-Hijra. They have also been 
completely eliminated from the Friday prayer. 


\> 
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Activities related to popular and non-Islamic aspects of ritual have 
also undergone change. The dhikr, which was an integral part of almost 
all rituals, has been eliminated from most of them or has become 
entirely secularized in the manner described. As an independent 
activity, the dhikr has also lost its role in the religious system. During 
our research, a hadra was never held. As we have seen, the present 
form of the dhikr is characterized by infrequency, irregularity, and 
lack of traditional religious feeling. It has become primarily a form 
of secular entertainment rather than the powerfully sacred matter 
which it was. 

Being without strong leadership, the Kanuba villagers favoring 
popular Islam have largely given it up, even though some women 
surreptitiously continue to visit graves, shaykhs’ tombs and zär 
ceremonies in neighboring towns. The Ansär al-Sunna doctrinal 
position also has been strengthened since some villagers, recently 
returned from urban centers, are apathetic toward religion. Addi- 
tionally, most matters of medicine and education have now been 
taken over by the government. This has further weakened popular 
Islam, which through its saint shrines and kuétab schools formerly 
provided most curing and teaching, respectively. 

Secularization and apathy should not be over-emphasized, however, 
since religion is still of great importance to the villagers. Debates in 
the mosque still t&ke place frequently, and on most evenings arguments 
are heard on the village mastaba regarding proper interpretation of 
the Qur’än and the Hadith. Many popular and non-Islamic beliefs 
are not only considered wrong in comparison to orthodox ones, but 
there is also an attitude of derision towards many of them which is 
derived from education, a growing general knowledge of science and 
medicine, and a wider awareness of conditions in the outer world. 

Most of the young men regard such activities as visiting graves and 
shrines and beliefs in river spirits as old-fashioned. A few even scoff 
at orthodox Islamic belief, though, with the exception of one or two 
of the young men, attendance at the Friday prayer is still nearly 
universal in Kanuba. Religion is still important for social rank in the 
community, but it has given way to occupation as the principal 
criterion. 

A major reason given by people in Kanuba for such drastic changes 
since their move in 1933 is that they are now poor in comparison 
with previous times. There is some justification for this explanation 
since in Old Nubia there was far more familial support for the 
typically prolonged ceremonials. Also, most of the materials used in 
communal religious ceremonies (food, palm trees, eto.), were locally . 
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produced. However, economics is only part of the story ; the resettled 
villagers of Kanuba have been quite successful in occupying an 
economie niche in Southern Aswan province. Most of them work in 
clerical and similar positions, and their income is relatively high in 
comparison with Upper Egyptian farmers. Thus, the economic 
argument is at least partialy a rationalization for more profound 
changes. 

In Kanuba, the dhikr ritual has lost most of its religious meaning 
and functions. Its perpetuation at all seems related to the need of 
the younger adult generation to express its revolt against tradition 
through a religious vehicle. In such profoundly conservative regions 
as Upper Egypt, any moves toward significant social change, any 
attempt to exert leadership or to rebel against authority, still tend to 
be clogked in religious garb. Only with some sanction of Islam can the 
young men of Kanuba resist the puritanical restrictions insisted upon 
by the Ansär al-Bunna. At the same time, their somewhat intemperate 
behavior and their seéular attitude has alienated even those of the 
older generation who also oppose the Ansar al-Sunna, the al-Sufiyyün. 
Nevertheless, this group was allied with the young leaders in many 
endeavors. 

Recent data from the Kom Ombo Nubian resettlement area indicate 
& parallel decline of dhikr rituals there as well, though general religious 
change is still not so pronounced as in Kanuba. At Kom Ombo the 
dhikr which was ususlly held after the Friday noon prayer has also 
been eliminated, and the number of dhikrs performed throughout the 
year has been drastically reduced. In new Diwan, only four dhikrs 
were held during the first two years after resettlement.? 

The decline of dhikr performances in Kanuba and the new Nubian 
settlement at Kom Ombo corresponds to a general decline of Sufism 
in Egypt. This loss of political importance and religious ascendance 
by the Sufi orders is undoubtedly the result of many factors, including 
secularization resulting from the modernization programs of the 
regime, since the government has generally discouraged the turuq. 
However, internal matters of organization have also contributed to 
the decline. In a recent study of Egyptian Sufism, Gilsenan argues 
that the Sufi orders have been unable to maintain their political and 
social positions because they structurally could not adapt to socio- 
economic change.1? 


9 Based on data collected by H. M. Fahim. 
10 M. Gilsenan, "Some Factors in the Decline of Sufi Orders in Modern Egypt," 
M.W., LVO (1967), 11-18. 
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The social, economic and religious forces which have been influential 
in bringing about the general decline of Sufism in the cities of Egypt 
have also affected the Nubians. Resettlement of the Nubians at Kom 
Ombo hes brought them out of their previous isolation and carried 
them into the mainstream of national developments. The increased 
pace of living, new economic hardships, and the emergence of a more 
individualistic spirit resulting from a sudden shift in ways of life 
brought about by resettlement, have all accelerated the decline of 
popular Islam, and particularly of the dhikr. In Kanuba, the effects 
of such changes can be clearly seen, since the pattern*which most 
Nubians are now following has already been traced in this previously 
resettled community. 


University of California, Los Angeles JoHn G. KENNEDY 
American, University in Cairo Husszın FAHIM 


PLANNERS OF PROTECTORATES: 
CAMBON IN TUNISIA AND LYAUTEY IN MOROCCO 


The real architects of the French protectorates in North Africa were 
Paul Cambon in Tunisia and Louis Lyautey in Morocco. These men 
rose rapidly in the French colonial bureaucracy of the late 19th 
century, making their reputations when French imperialism reached 
its zenith. While on the surface the protectorates are often considered 
similar, both men were strong individuals and reacted differently to 
many Maghrebian challenges. 

A Parisian, Paul Cambon (1843-1924) studied law and was admitted 
to the Paris bar. At the time of the Paris Commune he became the 
private secretary to Jules Ferry and this experience made Cambon a 
life-long, vehement supporter of French republicanism. Six years later 
he was named to administer the department of the North, one of the 
most important prefectures in France. While serving in this post he 
was appointed resident minister in Tunisia in February of 1882. This 
was the first of several key overseas assignments for Cambon who 
eventually became the French Ambassador in London during the 
critical days leading to the First World War. 

For Louis Hubert Lyautey (1854-1934), the Moroccan assignment 
came after he had considerable overseas experience. Born in Nanoy, he 
entered the military academy at St. Cyr in 1873. While there he 
strangely became more interested in social reform than military 
affairs and helped the Catholio workingmen's clubs. After several 
years of military service in Algeria he was sent to Indochina in 1894. 
It was there under French General Joseph Gallieni that he developed 
the philosophy that conquest of a baokward country by a European 
nation was a means of spreading civilization. Later Gallieni summoned 
Lyautey to Madagascar giving him the task of pacifying about a 
third of the island, an assignment which he accomplished in two 
years. Lyautey returned to France in 1902, but two years later he 
was in Algeria where he beoame the commandant of the French 
troops in Oran. While there he kept pressing the frontier westward 
at the expense of Morocco. In 1910, he was back in his homeland, 
but only briefly, because he was appointed resident-general of Morocco 
two years later. 

So two men, one with a civilian background, the other with military 
training, began adventures in North Africa and would emerge as famous 
personages in French colonial history. À comparison of the two men 
and their regimes can best be done through a discussion of: (1) their 
role in the establishment and consolidation of the proteotorates, 
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(2) their relations with the native peoples, (3) criticism about their 
regimes, and (4) their economic policies. 

International pressure operated quite differently in each country. 
The French had carefully prepared the European community for their 
move in Tunisia. For two main reasons the European powers, with the 
exception of Italy, consented to the growing French influence in 
Tunisia. The first concerned the financial crisis which resulted in the 
bankruptcy of the Bey of Tunis and the creation of an International 
Financial Commission in 1869. The Bey was at the mercy of the 
commission which controlled the nation's operational budget. The 
seriousness of the situation was expressed by the French consul: “A 
last attempt is made at this time to save this country by the financial 
commission. If it fails, we would have to be foreibly called upon to 
occupy Tunisia and this will be a troublesome extremity for us.” : 
It was olear that France was prepared to take drastic action to protect 
the European investors in Tunisia. A second and related factor was the 
general European consent that France received at the Congress of 
Berlin for the exploitation of Tunisia. Germany and England encour- 
aged overt French action leaving Italy’s opposition powerless. In 
reporting on the congress, Italian Prime Minister Francesco Crispi 
said, “We were humiliated and treated as the last nation in Europe; 
we were mocked and scorned." * With only Italy as a major contender 
and a vocal but impotent Turkey protesting, France moved into 
Tunisia under the guise of protecting her Algerian colony from pillaging 
‘Tunisian tribes. Believing that religion was more powerful than the 
flag, Paul Cambon used the influential Cardinal Lavigerie, the founder 
of the White Fathers, to neutralize a large number of the Italians 
residing in Tunisia. 

In contrast, Morocco had been the subject of several international 
crises, conferences and agreemente. France, Spain, Germany, and 
England all expressed vital interest in Morocco. England and France 
in 1904 agreed to a British sphere of influence in Egypt and a French 
sphere in Morocco. While France declared they had no intention of 
altering the political status of Morocco, it was agreed that France 
would have the responsibility of preserving order. A Franco-Spanish 
convention agreed to a Spanish sphere of influence in northern and 
extreme southwestern Morocco, and Tangier was well established as 
an international city. Tension increased when German Kaiser Wilhelm II 


1 France, Ministére des Affaires Étrangéres, Documents diplomatiques; Affaires de 
Tunisie, 1870-1881 (Paris, 1881), p. 8. 
* Ezio M. Gray, Italy and the Question of Tunis (Milan : A Mondadori, 1989), p. 13. 
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visited Tangier in 1905 and declared, “I look upon the Sultan as an 
absolutely independent sovereign." The Algeciras Act in 1906 
reaffirmed the sovereignty and independence of the Sultan, but opened 
the country to the trade of all the powers. When France occupied 
Fez in 1911, allegedly to protect Europeans from Moroccan attack, 
Germany fomented another crisis by dispatching the gunboat Panther 
to Agadir. All of these factors made the French entrance into Morocco 
a more delicate step than their Tunisian adventure. Louis Lyautey 
had to work in an atmosphere of international suspicion and intrigue. 
The approach that Cambon and Lyautey used to establish the 
protectorates reflected their backgrounds. Cambon, a former prefect, 
immediately turned his attention to improving finances, abolishing 
foreign capitulation rights, and establishing French courts. Being 
faced with primarily a military problem in Fez, Morocco, France 
replaced her representative, Monsieur Regnault, with the soldier 
Louis Lyautey. The training and background of each of the men 
eminently qualified them for their immediate tasks in North Africa. 
Each new resident-general was extremely energetic. Cambon showed 
his energy in his tenacious campaign in Tunis and Paris to remedy the 
administrative fiasco he encountered upon his arrival in Tunis. * 
Showing the same devotion to hard work, Lyautey asked his sister to 
have a gift signet-ring engraved with these words from Shelley: 
“The soul’s joy lies in doing.” * Neither leader feared having able 
officials at their side and both collected an excellent staff. Yet they 
were leaders in their own right: on occasion Lyautey was accused of 
having a showy manner—often theatrical *—and Cambon showed his 
sense of pride and temper in his bitter fight with General Georges 
Boulanger over military versus civil power in Tunisia. ? Since Cambon 
was jealous and suspicious of the military, it was fortunate that the 
physical resistance to the French protectorate in Tunisia was minor. 
On the other hand, Lyautey constantly and skillfully shifted between 
soldier and administrator. He believed that if one must fight, one 
should do it boldly, but to rule one must ‘woo’ the people and gain 
their consent. 


3 France, Ministère des Affaires Etrangtres, Documents diplomatiques; Affaires du 
Maroc, 1901-1905, No. 224 (Paris, 1905). 

4 Dwight L. Ling, Tunisia from Protectorate to Republic (Bloomington, Indiana : 
Indiana University Press, 1967), pp. 38-47. 

5 André Maurois, Lyautey (New York : D. Appleton and Co., 1931), p. 87. 

6 Marcel Peyroutan, Du Service Publio à la prison commune; Souvenirs Tunis-Rabat- 
Buenos Aires-Vichy- Alger-Fresnes (Paris : Plon, 1950), p. 29. 

7 Dwight L. Ling, “Paul Cambon, Coordinator of Tunisia,” The Historiam, XXII, 
4 (1960), 449-455. 
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It was in the area of personal relations with the native peoples that 
we observe the greatest contrast between the resident-generals. Cambon 
was respected by most Tunisians as a government official, but Lyautey 
was able to overcome some of the stiffness and formality that usually 
surrounded a government official If Lyautey was going to see the 
Sultan, he rode on horseback through the streets wearing a flowing 
black burnoose with gold fastenings, and he was often seen walking 
alone in Rabat or conversing with men on the street. * In 1923 when 
Lyautey was ill with a liver ailment, ulama and imams led a throng 
of concerned Muslims into his courtyard. Under his window they 
recited the Ya Lafif, a prayer uttered only when great peril hangs 
over Islam. They also brought a flask of holy water and two candles 
from the sacred Mulai-Idriss mosque. ° Although Paul Cambon ordered 
that as much as possible of the Bey's government be preserved, he 
did not express Lyautey’s appreciation for, or study of, the total 
culture of the country in which he was organizing a protectorate. 
Lyautey considered the Moroccans as the most intelligent and active 
people in North Africa. According to him the Moroccan was “neither 
the passive fellah of Egypt nor the unenergetic Tunisian.” 1° He was 
convinced that Morocco must be handled cautiously and ordered his 
army officers: 


Show your strength to avoid using it. Never enter a village 
without reflecting that a market should be opened in it next 
day. In so far as you are not forced to impose your will in order 
to avoid disorder, leave the Moors in peace. 1 


Resident-General Lyautey was very sensitive to Moroccan architecture 
and ordered that in building the capital in Rabat Moorish architectural 
motifs should be used so that the newer city would harmonize with 
the old. He was determined to avoid the clash between the new and 
old as seen in Tunis and Algiers. 12 In fact he rejected Casablanca as 
the capital because it was more suited for a commercial center and 
Rabat was rich in the history of the Grand Sultans. 13 

His concern for the preservation of the traditional Morocco caused 


8 Glorney Bolton, P&ain (London : George Allen and Unwin, 1957), p. 76. 

? Maurois, Lyautey, p. 319. 

10 Pierre Lyautey, ed., Lyautey L'Africain; textes et lettres du maréchal Lyautey 
(Paris : Plon, 1953-1957), IV, 26. 

1 Maurois, Lyautey, p. 227. 

18 D. W. Brogan, France under the Republic (New York : Harper, 1940), p. 630. 

13 Lyautey, Lyautey L' Africain, I, 158. 
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Lyautey to call for limited and gradual French colonization. The 
resident-general maintained that industrial and agricultural life could 
be modernized without destroying the personality of Morocco. 14 He 
especially wanted to avoid the type of small farmer influx that took 
place in Algeria where many of them went bankrupt causing a bad 
financial situation for France. In Tunisia as well there was a concerted 
effort to avoid the Algerian mistake. The general result in both 
Tunisia and Morocco was to attract French capitalists who invested 
in large estates. However, Cambon was not as worried about Tunisian 
traditions or sensibilities and encouraged French farmers to come as 
colons as long as they could finance the land. By the late 19th century 
the French Government offered several incentives to colons coming 
into Tunisia, e.g., reduced transportation costs and low cost farm 
homes. 15 
To Lyautey, the Moroccan was a more independent person and one 
that jealously guarded his land more vehemently than any other 
North African. In his opinion military pressure to pacify them was 
not only useless but costly, and he tried negotiating with the dissidents. 
To do so he established the Service of Native Affairs, sometimes called 
the Service of Information. The only problem was that the Moroccans 
sometimes considered the bureau too paternalistic. 1° The Tunisian 
. protectorate never felt the urgency to devote that much attention to 
the native peoples. Lyautey himself summarized his personal and 
administrative philosophy : 


The one who is only a soldier is only & bad soldier, the one who is 
only a professor is only a bad professor, the one who is only an 
industrialist is only a bad industrialist. The complete man, the 
one who wants to fulfill his full destiny and to be worthy to lead 
men, in & word to be a leader, that one must shine his light on 
all that which creates honor and humanity. 17 


Lyautey thought and acted on these broad terms; Cambon worked 
more narrowly as a dependable and able administrator. 

While historians have been almost universally favorable in their 
treatment of Cambon and Lyautey, both men were accused of over- 
looking corruption within their protectorates. 


14 Roger Le Tourneau, Evolution politique de l Afrique du Nord Musulmane, 1920-1961 
(Paris : Colin, 1962), p. 176. 

15 Ling, Tunisia, p. 81. 

16 Le Tourneau, Evolution, p. 175. 

17 Louis H.G. Lyautey, Rayonnement de Lyautey (Paris: Gallimard, 1944), 
pp. 190-191. 
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Largely as a result of the Boulanger affair, Cambon's enemies were 
determined to discredit his work. The president of the French magis- 
trates, Monsieur Pontois, accused the reaident-general of extortion in 
connection with the Tunis Water Company. This affair reached such 
feverish proportions that Cambon, in good late 19th-century fashion, 
threatened to cane Pontois. Cambon loudly announced that if Pontois 
did not stop his attacks he would smash his head and then sue him 
for committing an outrage against a public official. 

At Cambon's insistence French Foreign Minister Freycinet formed 
an investigating commission of three men, “... to make a report on 
the administrative situation of Tunisia." 18 Their report was a great 
triumph for the resident-general. Not only did Freycinet write a 
letter setting forth the results to President Jules Grevy, but this 
letter was published in the Journal Offictel. The report was so favorable 
that the cross of the commander of the Legion of Honor was conferred 
on Paul Cambon. 

The criticism of Lyautey's government came more indirectly and 
was therefore never subjected to a formal investigation. In three 
different dispatches American consuls in Morocco complained about 
corruption. From Tangier in October 1920 the consul wrote: 


In spite of the undeniable success which has attended his rule 
[meaning Lyautey’s] in Morocco, ... corruption is widespread in 
most of the civil departments, and the course of justice is not 
infrequently deviated from, as the result of selfishness, favoritism, 
and intrigue. 1? 


Later Lyautey was accused of allowing a “bureaucratic court" to 
develop at Rabat where there were astonishing examples of bribery 
and corruption. 2 Although Lyautey was not attacked personally as 
Cambon had been, there was a strong charge that many of his sub- 
ordinates were guilty of malfeasance. Put more specifically and 
strongly one consul concluded: 


I have also been deeply impressed and most firmly convinced 
that a great many of these Civil Controleurs are far from honest 
and in too many cases wink at or even connive at unjust decisions 


18 Henri Cambon, Paul Cambon, Ambassadeur de France (1843-1924), par un diplo- 
mate (Paris : Plon, 1937), p. 80. 

19 United States, Records of the Department of State, 1910-1929, Internal Affairs of 
Morocco (26 rolls of microfilm), roll 6, October 18, 1920. Tangier. 

20 Ibid., roll 9, August 12, 1925. Casablanca. 
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of Moorish judges, over whom they are supposed to exercise 
control, ... it is much more difficult frequently to obtain justice 
than in the days before the Protectorate. 2 


Not only do these incidents bring the two heroes off their pedestals, 
but help give perspective to the protectorates in operation. 

In the economie sphere the rapidity with which France repudiated 
the treaties made by the Bey of Tunis led the famous French socialist 
leader, Georges Clemenceau, to call it a “coup de Bourse." The French 
shut the economic ‘open door’ firmly, creating an international 
atmosphere that made everyone view with suspicion the later establish- 
ment of the Moroccan protectorate. Therefore, Lyautey had to pay 
more attention to the international economic agreements. Article 123 
of the Act of Algeciras upheld the previous treaties on Morocco unless 
they conflicted with the decisions at Algeciras. 23 

Lyautey took a step toward planning the Moroccan economy by 
establishing a state monopoly in phosphates and an agency to attract 
mining companies to exploit lead, manganese, and zinc. Neither of 
these steps was extensive enough to promote a general economic plan 
for Morocco and, like Tunisia, French and other European investors 
crowded in on the traditional agrarian economies. 33 In 1933 even the 
Moroccan Phosphate Office was obliged to join a cartel that exploited 
the lower grade Tunisian and Algerian phosphates. The cartel dimin- 
ished the quota of Moroccan phosphate to favor some long-established 
Tunisian and Algerian interests. 24 

French investors in 1903 at a meeting of the Colonial Union in Paris 
showed little interest in Morocco beyond loans to the Sultan. Rather 
than risk capital in the inhospitable Moroccan atmosphere, they 
favored investments in Tunisia and Algeria. 35 : 

Paul Cambon’s four-year career ended as a result of a dispute with 
General Georges Boulanger over the subordination of military power 
in Tunisia to the office of the resident-general. A decree by French 
President Grevy gave the resident-general this authority. ** Never- 


21 Ibid., roll 1, April 18, 1927. Tangier. 

33 Charles F. Stewart, The Economy of Morocco, 1912-1962 (Cambridge, Mass. : 
Harvard University Press, 1964), pp. 44, 45, and 50. 

33 Douglas E. Ashford, National Development and Local Reform: Political Partici- 
pation in Morocco, Tunisia, and Pakistan (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 
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35 Maurice Bompard, ed., Législation de la Tunisie (Paris: E. Leroux, 1888), p. 403. 
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theless, after General Boulanger left Tunis and became the French 
Minister of War in 1886 he agitated incessantly for the removal of 
Cambon from Tunisia. In the fall of that year, Paul Cambon became 
ambassador to Madrid. Although he was reluctant to leave, in his 
farewell speech he spoke of a successful protectorate: “The inhabitants 
of Tunisia appreciate the benefits of the new administration and live 
in peace under a regime respectful of their religion and their customs." 

Despite the fact that Lyautey's career in Morocco was three times 
as long as Cambon's in Tunisia, there was some similarity in the 
circumstances under which each left his beloved post. 

Ill health bothered Lyautey in his seventieth year and he considered 
leaving Morocco in 1924, but the Rif War was about to spill over 
from Spanish Morocco to the French sector and he remained. Criticism 
of his handling of the Rif situatoin mounted in Paris until Marshal 
Pétain was sent as the commander in Morocco in July of 1925. This 
relegated Lyautey to the civil duties of the resident-general. He never 
survived the humiliation and resigned on September 24, 1925. Two 
days later his resignation was accepted, and a former prime minister, 
Théodore Steeg, was named his successor. According to an eyewitness, 
when Lyautey embarked at Casablanca in October tears were streaming 
down his face. 28 

So, both men, who had been the George Washington figures of the 
two protectorates, left amid the criticism that often follows strong 
personalities. Historians agree that they both added stability to the 
countries they governed, making the rather rapid departure from 
their policies in both Tunisia and Morocco so ironic. 


Rollins College Dwianmr L. Line 
Winter Park, Florida 
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ALGERIAN WOMEN AND THE RIGHT TO VOTE: 
SOME COLONIAL ANOMALIES 


One of the truly difficult tasks faced by bistorians of Algeria is to 
describe the colonial situation. 1 At its simplest level, the French 
administration made favored citizens of European settlers, naturalized 
Jews, and a small number of Algerians who opted for French citizen- 
ship, while it kept the majority of Algerians in a position of subjection. 
Politically, the dominant group quickly gained all the rights of French 
citizenship while the dominated enjoyed only some of these rights. 
Economically, the foreigners and those categories of conquered peoples 
who were co-opted into the French body politic or who chose to 
become naturalized Frenchmen enjoyed all the advantages on the 
employment market. Most jobs, especially the most desirable and 
most remunerative, were filled by competitive examinations based on 
French educational norms. To the Algerians, whose native language 
was dialectical Aratic or one of several Berber languages, were offered 
the other employment opportunities—jobs in Algeria’s traditional 
agricultural sector, positions requiring little or no technical training. 
For many, there was only unemployment or under-employment. 
Algerian women, for most of the colonial period, were members of 
neither group in this divided society. Because the position of women 
in Algeria was essentially defined in Islamic terms? and because 
France had promised not to interfere with any aspects of Islam, the 
status of Muslim women was particularly static during Algeria’s 
colonial period. Not until 1958, for example, were Muslim women 
allowed to vote in Algeria. Their husbands had been granted the 
franchise in 1919. 

In addition to these problems, there were some legal and semantio 
difficulties. Theoretically, Algeria was not a colony but & group of 
French departments located south of the Mediterranean sea. Never- 


1 Clues, however, are offered by Albert Memmi, The Colonizer and the Colonized, 
trans. by Howard Greenfeld (Boston : Beacon Press, 1969); by Frantz Fanon, 4 Dying 
Colonialism, trans. by Haakon Chevalier (New York: Grove Press, lno., 1007); by 
Saadia-et-Lakhdar, L'Aliénation colonialiste et la résistance de la famille algérienne 
(Lausanne : La Cité, 1961); and by Mostefa Lacheraf, L' Algérie : nation et société (Paris : 
Maspero, 1965). 

3 For the best description of women's position in Algerian society see: Pierre 
Bourdieu, The Algerians, trans. by Alan C. M. Ross (Boston: Beacon Press, 1961); 
David Gordon, Women of Algeria: An Essay on Change (Cambridge : Harvard Uni. 
versity Preas, 1968); and various excellent studies in French not yet translated but 
some of which are mentioned in other footnotes. 
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theless à whole series of exceptional laws applied to Algeria alone, as 
& part of France which was not fully France. A citizen going from 
Marseiles to Algiers, for example, had to pass & customs inspection. 
The Algerian currency was on & par with, but different from, the 
currency in continental France. More apropos, Algeria had a governor- 
general, while no other group of French departments had such a 
colonial official Algeria also had a consultative body, the Algerian 
Assembly, which enjoyed limited legislative powers. No other region 
of France possessed such a local body although candidates for similar 
local autonomy come easily to mind: the Basques, for example, and 
the people of Brittany. The Algerian situation was even more com- 
plicated. As already noted, not all inhabitants were full-fledged 
citizens; some, the majority, were simply subjects. Sixty delegates to 
the Algerian Assembly represented those eight tó nine million people 
who were Muslims. The men, but not the women, elected these 
representatives. The Europeans and their allies, perhaps one million 
persons in all, elected another sixty delegates. Understandably enough, 
there was growing resentment about this unequal representation. 
During and immediately after World War I Algerian resentment 
increased significantly when hundreds of thousands of Algerian men, 
having migrated to France in search of employment, became acutely 
aware of their status as subjects. Until 1919 the Algerian representatives 
in the Algerian Assembly had been appointed. Only after that date 
were they elected. 

Throughout the French period in Algeria there was a clear difference 
in attitude between the officials in metropolitan France.and those 
who applied French law in the North African departments. In rec- 
ognition of the Algerians’ contribution to the struggle against Germany 
in World War I, metropolitan officials sporadically attempted to 
improve conditions for the Muslims. Those who administered the 
regime in Algeria itself, however, tended to resist change and to 
preserve the advantages enjoyed by the dominant European minority. 
These bureaucrats reflected their attitudes in semantic usages. They 
spoke of Muslims and Europeans, never of Muslims and Christians, or 
Algerians and Europeans. Administrators were aware of the semantic 
difficulties, but did not appreciate those who brought the inconsis- 
tencies to their attention. After the outbreak of Algeria’s war of 
national liberation in 1954, the officials adopted new designations, 
namely “French of European Extraction” (formerly European) and 
“French of North African Extraction” (formerly Muslim). From these 
terms developed the widely used acronyms FSE for Francais de Souche 
Européenne and FSNA for Frangats de Souche Nord- Afrtcasne. Despite 
the new terminology, however, the political realities remained constant. 
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Part of the problem was that the French government wanted to 
assimilate the Algerians into the body politic of France. Algerians 
could become Frenchmen by naturalization and through education. 
But the task was arduous because at the time of the conquest in 1830 
France had promised not to interfere with the religious customs of 
the Muslims. As Muslims, the Algerians defined their personal status 
in Islamic terms; to become Frenchmen they were obliged to renounce 
Islamic law and their self-perception as Algerian Muslims and accept 
the application of French law to themselves. This, most Algerians felt 
they could not do. Nor were the French willing to accept a category 
of citizens whose personal status was defined in Islamic terms. The 
Jonnart law of February 4, 1919, was the first important legislation 
designed to encourage more Algerians to become naturalized French- 
men. ? Difficulties arising from the nature of Islamic &nd French law 
800n became apparent. 

Shortly after it was passed, the Jonnart law was interpreted by a 
French court of appeal in Algeria. The decision was that the 1919 law 
applied only to men. Not until August 18, 1929, did metropolitan 
legislation attempt to correct the sexual discrimination by specifically 
extending the Jonnart law to females. By 1929 France had been in 
Algeria for nearly a century, during which time the French authorities 
had virtually ignored the existence of Muslim women. This lack of 
concern stemmed from a reluctance to take any action which might 
be interpreted as an attack on Islam. As a result, French authorities 
in Algeria tended to defend, although indirectly, all the most 
reactionary forces of Islam in Algeria. In any case, the only Algerian 
women who took advantage of the law were those married to Algerian 
men who themselves became naturalized Frenchmen. Indeed, few men 
became naturalized under the terms of the Jonnart law. Most interested 
candidates became discouraged by the administrative hurdles mounted 
by French officials in Algeria and by various restrictions imposed by 
the terms of the law. Additional discouragement arose from the very 
real pressures in Muslim society which militated against naturalization 
and the inevitable renunciation of a personal status defined in Islamic 
terms. 4 


3 Attitudes on the 1919 reform are best understood in the context of a parliamentary 
debate, reproduced in Robert Aron, et. al., Les origines de la guerre d'Algérie (Paris : 
Fayard, 1962) pp. 254-255. I have described this reform and changes that oocurred 
in the 1930s in Alf Andrew Heggoy, “The Origins of Algerian Nationalism in the Colony 
end in France," M.W., LVIII (1968), 128-140. 

4 P. Marmey, “Le droit de vote de la femme musulmane algérienne," unpublished 
memoir, Centre des Hautes Études Administrative sur l'Afrique et l'Asie Moderne 
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Undaunted, continental French officials followed their assimilationist 
instincts somewhat further in the 1930s. The Blum-Violette project, 
which never became law, introduced the idea of full French citizenship 
with the maintenance of local Islamic status. Then, on March 7, 1944, 
& Statute sanctioned the application of this principle, but only to 
males. Not until September 1947 was this sentiment expressed as a 
a law. On this occasion, Muslim women were specified; they were to 
be given the vote, a basic right of citizens in democratic nations, 
whether they were naturalized or not. This law further stipulated that 
"all persons under the jurisdiction of the Algerian departments who 
are of French nationality enjoy, without distinction of origin, race, 
language or religion, the rights attributed to the quality of French 
citizens and are subject to the same obligations." The wording clearly 
indicated recognition that many Algerians were not “of French 
nationality." They were subjeote, and Algerian women were even 
more subjected than their men. Under the terms of this law, the right 
of Muslim women to vote was to be worked out in its exact imple- 
mentation by the Algerian Assembly. Thus the French Chamber of 
Deputies evaded its full responsibility and handed the Algerian 
Assembly a difficult task which its delegates never carried out. Not 
until 1958 did Muslim women obtain the right to vote in Algeria 
itself. This right was given them by the colonial administration as a 
result of, and in hopes of stemming, the current insurgency. 

In France itself, speoifio and limited categories of Muslim women 
had enjoyed the franchise before 1958, while still unable to vote in 
their own land. The statute of March 14, 1945, created this anomaly. 
“French Muslims," the statute announced, “male and female who 
have resided in continental France continually since September 3, 
1938, may exercise on the continental territory, the right to vote in 
municipal and cantonal elections under the same conditions as French 
citizens." The statute did not make those Muslims citizens; it only 
granted them the franchise. This was the first time that Algerian 
women had obtained that right. Algerian Muslims who were not yet 
citizens but were of French nationality—the very people who had 
been granted the vote in France by the statute of March 14, 1945— 
were made citizens through the application of the law of May 7, 1946. 5 


[henceforth oited as CHEAM] 2909; Paris, 1958. While this author warns against 

giving the vote to women in a paper written just a few months before women aotually 

went to the polls (in May 1958), he has a lot of pertinent information on the evolution 

of legislative impulses and on the growth of the idea that Algerian women should vote. 

I owe much of my specific information and organization to this study by P. Marmey. 
5 Ibid., p. 4. 
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Should such female immigrants return to Algeria, they would presum- 
ably retain their franchise. But they would vote as members of the 
dominant European electoral college, not as members of the Algerian 
or Muslim electoral college, which remained a male preserve. Since 
very few Algerian women accompanied their men to France, the number 
of Muslim women voters in 1945 and 1946 was minuscule. * The vast 
majority remained in a legal limbo until May 1958. 

While it is obvious that keeping Muslim women in a legal position 
of non-persons and non-voters was not a French policy, it is also 
easy to agree with the judgment of a Turkish journal published in 
1953, which took the French administration of Algeria to task for 
‘being too respectful of local customs. In so doing, the French protected 
all the reactionary forces in Algerian society, thus barring any progress 
in women’s emancipation.’ Even before 1953, France had half- 
heartedly promulgated laws to protect Muslim women, but officials 
had rarely encouraged the implementation of these measures. In 1930, 
for example, French law made it illegal for girls under fifteen years 
of age to marry. It was, however, almost impossible to enforce this 
policy. In 1959 French authorities in Algeria simply restated the 
largely ignored law when they also promulgated a minimum age of 
eighteen for boys to be married. Despite these imposed regulations, 
the ideal of early marriage remained the norm, particularly for girls 
who seemed likely to get into trouble and bring dishonor to their 
families. Muslim society placed such a high premium on the bride’s 
virginity and fidelity that the French regulations would never be 
accepted until customs changed. Tradition had established that the 
primary role of the woman was to bear children, especially sons in 
this patrilinear society. This, then, was the value to be protected. 
Married women had little security, as husbands could obtain a divorce 
by mere repudiation. The French dared not intervene in religious 
matters. Resistance to these and other French statutes was reinforced 
by a desire to withstand all possible inroads by the French into 
Algerian society. General defiance of the law was an expression of 
this opposition. At the center of this hostility were the women 
themselves. Girls were among the primary victims because most 
fathers steadfastly refused to send their girls to French schools. 


6 On emigration to France which grew from tens of thousands after World War I 
to hundreds of thousands since World War II, see: M. Rager, "L'Émigration des 
Musulmans algóriens en France,” unpublished memoir, CHEAM 2901; Paris, 1958. 

7 Boissenot, 'L'Évolution de la femme algérienne," unpublished memoir, CHEAM 
3232; Paris, 1960. 

* Saadia-et-Lakhdar, L'Aliénation, pp. 149-195. Also very instruotive are Jean 
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Education, an important prerequisite for voting in the French 
democracy, was also a means by which the French administrators 
tried to prod Algerian society into modernization. Part of this effort 
was aimed at achieving some emancipation for women. In this area, 
as in others, Algerians stood firm. When French schools first became 
available to Muslim children in the late 19th and early 20th centuries, 
parents kept their boys and girls at home. This resistance gradually 
eroded as men in search of work emigrated to France by the thousands 
and discovered the benefits of modern education. In the 1930s the 
Algerians began sending their sons to the French schools in ever 
increasing numbers. But they remained reluctant to allow their 
daughters to attend. In 1944 France adopted an educational reform 
program designed to achieve an enrollment of over one million Algerian 
children by 1964. This goal was readjusted in 1958 with the adoption 
of the Constantine Plan; the new objective was to have 2.5 million 
pupils in primary classes by 1966. In 1958 there were just over two 
million children aged five to fourteen. Quite obviously, the French 
intended to educate both girls and boys. Equally obviously, the 
reforms came too late since the Algerian revolution had begun in 1954. 
Algerian parents had, in any case, not allowed their daughters to 
attend the colonial schools in any great numbers; in 1954, the last 
peaceful year in the colonial regime, only 76,610 Muslim girls were 
enrolled in French primary schools, while 218,000 boys were enrolled 
at the time. 

The insurgency which commenced in 1954 disrupted all the programs 
of reform, including those aimed at achieving & greater degree of 
emancipation for Algerian women. At first the propaganda of the 
National Liberation Front blamed France for using its respect for 
Muslim tradition as a ruse to keep the Algerian people firmly in its 
grasp. Later the Front changed its tune, claiming that the education 
offered to women was in French and thus tended to draw the young 
away from their faith. The nationalists reacted in a similar vein in 
1958 when France granted the franchise to Muslim women. It declared 
that France was attempting to influence the men of Algeria by en- 
franchising their wives and mothers. 

Nothing in this essay is meant to imply that the French dared not 
tamper with Islamic institutions in Algeria, though they generally 
chose not to. When France sought lands for distribution to European 


Paul Charnay, La vie musulmane en Algérie d'après la jurisprudence de la première 
moitié du XXe siècle (Paris: Presses Universitaires de France, 1965), and Germaine 
Tillion, Algeria: The Realities, trans. by Ronald Matthews (New York: Knopf, 1958). 
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colonists in the 19th century, the administrators did not hesitate to 
take control of many “habous” properties. These lands were taken 
even though a habous was defined as “the thing whose ownership is 
reserved to God, with the intention that the use should benefit his 


. creatures.” Algerian adaptations of this institution allowed the usufruct 


" 
P4 


to remain in the family as long as any male descendant was alive. 
Among the Kabyles, habous were commonly used to disinherit women 
as well as to avoid land taxes without suffering the loss of income to 
be derived from land ownership. For their part, colonial authorities 
managed to obtain the lands they wished, but remained reluctant to 
tamper with the situation of women in Algerian society. When the 
French eventually decided to move in the direction of women’s 
emancipation, they did so. Many Algerians thwarted the reforms 


“with massive inertia. With respect to the franchise for women, French 


initiatives came very late. The neglect of earlier years raised immediate 
obstacles. 

So few women were literate, for example, that their potential as 
voters seemed slight at best. But, then, most men could not read 
either. In 1954, 94 percent of the men and 98 percent of the women 
were illiterate in French. Also, the customs and institutions of Algerian 
society had left most women unaffected by political issues. How 
could they be expected to make judgments on these matters after 
having lived cloistered lives? Despite their historical social and 
educational limitations, women did vote in May 1958. What might 
have been a mere flash in the pan was in fact a beginning. Despite 
their early opposition, the nationalists accepted woman suffrage. 
Indeed, they guaranteed this right after independence. They also 
retained a French law passed in February 1959 which required mutual 
consent for marriage and allowed women to initiate divorce procedures. 
Both of these changes were radical in terms of Algerian customs. ® 
Independent Algerian leaders changed their attitude perhaps as a 
result of the feminine contribution to the revolution, or perhaps 
because after independence they felt able to accept or reject French 
ways and ideas. Most skilled European workers and professional 
people had left Algeria during the revolution. Thus the newly indepen- 
dent nation was desperately in need of technically educated young 
people. Algerian leaders promptly launched a complete educational 
reform. By 1964 over l.l million children were enrolled in Algerian 


9 Bee, on the partioulars of this reform and its implications in terms of Algerian 
tradition, Yahia Boutéméne, “La condition de la femme musulmane en Algérie," 
unpublished memoir, CHEAM 3406; Paris, 1960. 
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primary schools. This was 67 percent more than in the year preceding 
independence, although the figure included only 45 percent of the 
total school-age population, ages six to fourteen. More important in 
the present context, 37 percent of the primary pupils in 1963 were 
girls. In 1962-1963, 245,000 children entered primary school for the 
first time; 107,000 of these were girls. Since Algeria has continued 
its intense efforts in education, women's emancipation has got a good 
start. The picture that emerges is encouraging. 


The University of Georgia Aur ANDREW HeGGov 
Athens, Ga. 
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Ibn ‘At? Allah (m. 709/1309) et la naissance de la confrérie $ädilite. The 
Hikam of Ibn ‘Ata’ Allah; Arabio edition, and translation into French by Paul 
Nwyia, with notes, appendix, indices, vocabulary, table of contents. Beirut: 
Dar-el-Maohreq, 1972. xv plus 323 pp., inoluding 73 pp. of Arabio text, plus 9 pp. 
of plates. 


The publication of this work constitutes an important step in 
research in the field of Sufism. It elucidates the nature of Sufism as 
it progressed from the time of al-Ghazali and his predecessors into the 
period of the religious brotherhoods. In particular it clarifies the 
teachings of al-Shadhili (d. 656/1258) and al-Mursi (d.c. 684/1285) of 
whom Ibn ‘Ata’ Allah considered himself the spiritual heir. 

The name of Ibn ‘Ata’ Allah of Alexandria is familiar to subsequent 
writers on Sufism, as is his collection of over 200 maxims (Askam) 
and other works from his pen, especially the Lafaif al-Minan. The 
number of manuscripts of the Hikam, special subject of this research, 
along with the many commentaries on it, testifies to its popularity 
throughout the world of Islam to this day. This reviewer has in his 
possession the Arabic text of the Hikam accompanied by translation 
and commentary in the Malay language, published in Cairo in 1344/ 
1925-1926. It was this text that served as the basis for the English 
translation by R.L. Archer (Journal Malayan Branch of the Royal 
Asiatic Society, Vol. XV, part 2, 1937). 

Paul Nwyia’s present work is a thoroughly researched critical 
edition of the Arabic text of the Hikam and a French translation of 
the same followed by the translator's explanatory notes of certain 
passages. 

To establish a fully vowelled Arabic text, the author has collated 
eighteen manuscripts from Berlin, the Esourial, the India Office, the 
British Museum, Paris, Rabat, and Vienna. One may reasonably 
conjecture that this wil be the authoritative Arabic text for many 
years to come. 

The translator avoids pedantry and a sense of literalism by 
paraphrasing and expansion or contraction. Ideas, not words, are 
translated. But in literature of this style, with its concision, allusions, 
enigmas, and apparently unrelated sentences (maxims), how can one 
be sure that he is transmitting the ideas intended by the original 
writer? How can the technical vocabulary be interpreted with 
assurance? Because Ibn ‘Ata’ Allah employed a vocabulary common 
to his celebrated predecessors Ibn ‘Arabi and Ibn al-Farid, as well as 
to the masses, must we conclude that he was a follower of these two 
in their mystical ideas (p. 26)? This is a problem to which the author 
addressed himself in a scholarly manner. 

To ascertain certainty the author examined not only other works 
of Ibn ‘Ata’ Allah but the well-known earlier classical works on Sufism. 
From this labor emerged Exégése coranique et langage mystique (Beirut: 
Dar el-Machreq and Librairie Orientale, 1970). 

Furthermore, be it noted, Paul Nwyia had previously immersed 
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himself in the thought of al-Shädhili by a study of Ibn ‘Abbäd of 
Ronda (d. 792/1390) who had composed a commentary on the Hikam. 
This immersion led to the publication, among other works, of Ibn 
"Abbüd de Ronda (Beirut, 1956) and Lettres de direction spirituelle 
(Beirut, 1958). 

After such long and painstaking research by the author, one may 
read the present volume with confidence in its interpretation. We find 
that Ibn ‘Ata’ Allah is proficient in the traditional Islamic sciences 
as well as in mysticism. He is a professor at the Azhar in Cairo. Along 
with other Sufis, such as Ibn ‘Arabi, he is vehemently opposed by 
Ibn Taymiyya. Though Ibn ‘Ata’ Allah appears not to be openly 
hostile to the ideas of Ibn ‘Arabi, it cannot be said that he was sym- 
pathetic toward the latter or that he had been under his influence 
(pp. 25, 26). Rather, like his predecessors al-Shadhili and al-Mursi, 
the sources of his ideas may be traced especially to al-Tirmidhi 
(Hakim) and al-Niffari (p. 27). 

Ibn ‘Ata’ Allah not only diffused by his writings the teachings of 
al-Shadhili and al-Mursi, but was thereby one of the founders of the 
Shadhili brotherhood (p. 35). The Hikam, aside from their intrinsic 
merit as mystical literature, have served to spread chapters of this 
brotherhood throughout the world of Islam. 

Indeed, if one would discover how the brotherhoods appeared in 
Islam, one should study this and other works of Ibn ‘Ata’ Allah 
(p. 27). for at the source there is an extraordinary charismatic person- 
ality. Such a person was al-Shadhili, and following him came al- 
Mursi, also a remarkable person. The masses followed them because 
their doctrines responded to their spiritual needs. So brotherhoods 
with their particular rites and teachings grew within, not apart from, 
Islam. 

After having examined carefully both text and translation, and 
consulted the explanatory notes, this reviewer concludes that the 
author has caught the spirit and grasped the meanings intended by 
Ibn ‘Ata’ Allah, presenting them in very readable form. The work 
contains several indices, including one of technical terms. 


Winfield, Kansas Eimer H. Doveras 


Punishment of Apostasy in Islam. By 8.A. Rahman. Lahore: Institute of 
Islamio Culture, 1972. vii plus 144 pp. 


This little book from the pen of the former Chief Justice of Pakistan : 
is & weleome addition to the growing literature on modern inter- 
pretation of Islam. It is a serious study of an important subject and 
not merely the viewpoint of an apologetic writer. The principal theme 
of the work is that apostasy, the penalty for which is often cited by 
text-writers to be capital punishment, is inconsistent with the 
tolerance revealed in the Islamic scripture. The writer is quite right 
in arguing that nowhere in the Qur’än is there any explieit text 
stipulating that the apostate should be put to death. The Qur’än 
urges that “there is no compulsion in religion” (S. 2:257), and leaves 
the question of reversion from the faith to the Almighty to deal with 
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in.the hereafter. Only those who took up the sword against the 
Prophet (and subsequently against his successors) were punished by 
death on the ground that rebellion against authority was entirely 
different from apostasy. 

Apart from Qur’anie injunctions, Islamic law is quite explicit that 
the penalty for apostasy is death, although jurists do allow a three- 
day period of grace during which the apostate might change his mind 
and remain in the fold (or perhaps he might escape to the där al- 
harb) (see Majid Khadduri, The Islamic Law of Nations: Shagbanv's 
Siyar [ Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press, 1966], chap. 7). The argument 
— based on a quotation from Shäfi‘i’s Resäla—that the Prophet’s 
Traditions cannot contradict a text in the Qur’än as a source of law 
would be valid only if there were explicit texts in the Qur’än to the 
effect that apostasy is permissible. Since the Qur’än condemns the 
apostate without specifying punishment, the Traditions can be taken 
to supplement the Qur’än as a source by providing a specific penalty. 
Shäfi‘i, whom Mr. Rahman quoted earlier, stated in the Risdla that 
the Prophet’s orders and decisions are as binding as Qur'anic injunc- 
tions (see Shafi‘i’s Rtsdla, English translation by M. Khadduri, pp. 109- 
122). The classical juristic literature supports this position. 

However, Mr. Rahman’s position on the question of apostasy is 
highly commendable. The Ottoman Sultans had issued a number of 
decrees in the mid-1840s prohibiting the penalty of death for apostasy. 
These decrees might be taken as a practical step to put an end to the 
enforcement of capital punishment for apostasy. The antiquated law 
concerning apostasy might be regarded as anything but relevant to 
present conditions in the world. The significance of Mr. Rahman’s 
work is to provide a rational justification for invalidating a rule that 
had already become obsolete. We are all grateful for his strong argument 
in favor of religious toleration. 


School of Advanced International Studies May K. Kuanpurı 
The Johns Hopkins University 
Washington, D.C. 


Pentalogie Islamo-Chrötienne. By Youakim Moubarao. Beyrouth: Éditions du 
Cénacle Libanais, 1072-73. $ 15.00. Tome I, L’Euvre de Louis Massignon, 209 pp. 
Tome II, Le Coran ei la Oritique Occidentale, viii plus 287 pp. Tome III, L'Islam 
el le Dialogue Islamo-Chrétien, viii plus 310 pp. Tome IV, Les Chrétiens ei le Monde 
Arabe, viii plus 248 pp. Tome V, Palestine ei Arabiié, viii plus 286 pp. 


It is difficult to imagine a subscriber to The Muslim World who 
cannot find something to interest him in these five volumes. They 
consist almost entirely of reprints of articles, speeches and book 
reviews by the Maronite scholar-abbé, Youakim Moubarac and his 
colleagues. The collection is marked by a very personal note, for 
its author-compiler is a man who is fully implicated in the areas of 
his concern. 

In Tome I, L'Giuvre de Louis Massignon, the author presents a 
full bibliography of the writings of the great French orientalist, who 
was his revered teacher. This listing reproduces and completes the 
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similar work done by Moubarac for the Mélanges Massignon, Volume 
IIT, in 1956. The potential usefulness of this bibliography is obvious, 
but it suffers from a lack of rigor in method. In fact, all through the 
Pentalogie a frequent failure to indicate fully the sources of reprinted 
pieces can be annoying to a careful reader. Some short studies and 
testimonies in memory of Massignon close the volume. 

The second volume, called Le Coran et la Critique Occidentale, is 
centered on the author’s doctoral thesis, Abraham dans le Coran 
(Paris: Vrin, 1958). After four chapters summarizing his position in 
that work, several reviews of it are reprinted and then follow two 
studies on Qur’anic monotheism and the religious environment in 
Arabia at the time of the birth of Islam. The purpose of this last 
investigation is to support the author’s judgment that Islam can be 
described as an alignment of Christianity and Judaism with primitive 
Arab religion, and that the latter corresponds most closely to the basic 
intuition of the Prophet (p. 265). 

"L'Islam et le Dialogue Islamo-Chrétien gives the impression that 
Catholics must find a place for Islam in the plan of God before they 
can engage in dialogue with Muslims. Throughout this group of short 
writings Moubarac recommends certain Christian attitudes toward 
Islam which seem to do violence to the ordinary sense of dialogue. 
He says that Islam must be converted (p. 123), although in an inner 
sense, without necessitating a breaking of its communal ties. Per 
mysticism is Islam's “Christian path toward the mystery of God" 
(p. 127). And he feels certain that Christian scholars will, in the interest 
of dialogue, select what they consider to be the highest or best expres- 
sion of Islam and concentrate their attention upon it. The author 
States that Islam must be "saved", although in line with its own 
destiny and by developing the issues raised in its own Scriptures 
(p. 126). It is difficult to reconcile such ideas with the image which the 
word "dialogue" suggests, that is, of two interlocutors who gladly 
accept each other for what they understand themselves to be. 

The fourth volume situates the Arab Christians in their present-day 
world, but the value of the opening survey is limited, since it does 
not extend beyond 1956. Other articles give a list of the churches in 
the Arab world, some notes on Christian lea expression in Arabic, 
and some reprints from Antiochena dealing with the mission of 
Christianity in the Middle East. ! 

Tome V, Palestine et Arabité, is a passionate repudiation of the 
Israeli occupation of Palestine. The writing is repetitious and the 
author's positions are often extreme, no doubt for the sake of emphasis. 
Israel's racial and religious exclusivism is contrasted with the univer- 
salism of Islam. Being a child of the Near East and also an ardent 
francophile, Moubarac sheds more light on the mixed loyalties of Arab 
Christian intellectuals than he does on the multi-national conflicts in 
the modern Middle East. He chooses to use the word, arabtté, to 
translate the Arabic 'urüba because the more common French word, 
arabtsme, is, to him, too charged with suggestions of racial and ethnic 
narrowness. In a moment of serenity the author well expresses what 
he considers to be the worthy primary concern of Christians, Jews, 
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and Muslims in the Near East: “to affirm the unity of our political . 
future based on cultural foundations, in opposition to any kind of ` 
allegiance, not to speak of sectarianism, be it of religious inspiration 
or of ethnic fabrication” (p. 133). 

It is regrettable that the publishers of this attractively printed 
series of books did not exercise more discernment in the choice of 
items to be included in it. There seems to be little justification for 
reprinting so many pieces which lack broad, permanent significance. 


Tunis, Tuntsta R. Marston SPEIGHT 


Le Livre de Bilawhar et Büdäsf selon la version arabe ismaélienne. Trans. 
by Daniel Gimaret. Gendve-Paris : Librairie Droz, 1971. xii plus 216 pp. 


‘Kitab Bilawhar wa Büdäsf. Ed. by Daniel Gimaret. Beirut: Dar El-Maohreg, 1972. 
xx plus 202 pp. 


Bilawhar wa Büdhäsaf, though less widely known than Kalila wa 
Dimna, is similar to it in style and probably contemporaneous with 
it in its Arabic version. Written in the adab genre of wise and edifying 
literature, it tells the story of Büdhäsaf, who, isolated in the palace 
of his tyrannical idol-worshipping father, King Junaysar of Shawilabat 
[Kapilavatthu ?], learns about life from personal observation and then 
from a disguised ascetic from Sarandib (Ceylon) named Bilawhar who 
by questions and answers, and by parables, allegories, and sermons 
explains to him the doctrines and merits of his ascetic way of life. 
In spite of his father's plots against him and his father's pleas with 
him, Büdhäsaf renounces the world and becomes an ascetic following 
the true religion of the Budd [Buddha?]. He finally suoceeds in 
converting his father and all Shawiläbat. After the death of the king, 
Büdhäsaf lets his uncle succeed bim to the throne, while he goes all 
over India to preach “the religion of God." In the end, he dies in 
Kashmir and his disciple Abäbid leads the people after him. 

The Buddhist origins of this story are too obvious in spite of the 
light Islamic veneer that has been given to it. Perhaps that is why it 
` has been less widely known among Muslims than Kalila wa Dimna. 
Yet the Ismá'ilis and the Imämis have shown interest in it for a long 
time, and several manuscripts of it exist in India and Yemen. A 
lithograph edition was published in Bombay in 1888-1889 and it is 
this edition, collated with three manuscripts, that is the basis of 
Daniel Gimaret’s French translation and critical Arabic edition. But 
he has also made use of Rosen's Russian translation and of extant 
Arabic manuscripts that preserve a summary of the story or fragments 
of it in other works, and he has also consulted Persian versions or 
paraphrases, a Hebrew adaptation, and Georgian and Greek versions 
which have Christianized its contents. 

In a long introduction to the translation, Daniel Gimaret traces 
first the century-old discussion among Western soholars concerning 
the origins of the Greek Barlaam and loasaph and the Georgian 
Balavariant, both of which were widely known in lands of Eastern 
and Western Christianity. He then makes clear the necessity of 
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studying the earlier versions of the story, including primarily the book 
of Bilawhar wa Büdhäsaf and its sources and variants—a task to 
which his introduction, his translation, and his critical edition of the 
Arabic text contribute efficiently. 


The Hartford Seminary Foundation Issa J. BoOULLATA 


Commentaires sur Aristote perdus en grec et autre épltres. Edited and 
annotated by ‘Abdurrahman Badawi. Beyrouth : Dar el-Machreq Éditeurs, 1972. 
xvii plus 300 pp. 


Dr. ‘Abdurrahman Badawi's already considerable contribution to 
Arabic Aristotelianism is enriched by this new addition. The first 
group of texts contained in this volume consists of short treatises by 
the third-century commentator, Alexander of Aphrodisias, on a series 
of physical and psychological problems which were actively debated 
in late antiquity and during the Arab period. The second group 
consists of paraphrastic comments or glosses on the Meteorologica by 
a much later commentator, Olympiodoros (fl c. 535), and a para- 
phrase of parts of the zoological corpus corresponding to sections of 
the Historia Animalium, De Partibus and De Generatione, written by 
another major commentator of Aristotle, Themistius (d. c. 388). 

The chief interest of these paraphrases and glosses is that, with 
a few exceptions, their Greek originals have been lost; and like other 
Aristotelian texts preserved in Arabic, they constitute a valuable aid 
to the student of Aristotle in late antiquity and the Middle Ages. 
Perhaps the most noteworthy of these texts is Alexander's De Intellectu, 
which has played a decisive role in the development of Arabic and 
Latin theories of the intellect in the Middle Ages. Dr. Badawi's edition 
is unquestionably superior to previous editions, and he has added to 
its usefulness by including an appendix of the Greek text of this 
important treatise of Alexander. 

As regards the zoological part, it can perhaps be most fruitfully 
studied now in conjunction with the excellent recent edition of the 
Arabic version of the Generation of Animals, prepared and annotated 
by Professors J. Brugman and H. J. Drossaart Lulofs (1972), to which 
I would like to draw the attention of the reader as another valuable 
contribution to the general field of Arabic Aristotelianism. 


American University of Beirut Masip Faxury 
Betrut, Lebanon 


The Mourides of Senegal: The Political and Economic Organization of an 
Islamic Brotherhood. By Donal B. Cruise O’Brien. Oxford : Clarendon Press, 1971. 
xxi plus 321 pp. Illus., maps. $11.25. £ 3.50. 


This is a lucid and enjoyable work on the Murid brotherhood. In 
an era of usually unsuccessful attempts at squeezing African reality 
into pretentious mathematical formulas, O’Brien’s book provides a 
clear description and valid analysis of the Sufi jartga of Ahmadu 
Bamba. 
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The book is divided into three major parts. Part One, “Origins and 
Growth,” presents the historical frame on which the author method- 
ically weaves the history and development of the brotherhood. 
Established in the 1880s after the collapse of the Kayor state of Lat 
Dior at the battle of Dekkile (1886), the Muridiyya provided the 
Wolof people with a vehicle for “the partial reconstruction of a 
destroyed social and political order.” O'Brien shows how the Sufi 
order reacted to the colonial situation by pieking up the elements of 
the shattered traditional society and piecing them together into a 
meaningful socio-economic organization. Under the charismatic 
leadership and baraka of the founder, the brotherhood embraced 
those who were socially displaced and provided them with “an 
authority system which at least initially enjoyed a degree of isolation 
from European manipulation and control.” The tyédo, or Wolof 
militant, is easily recognized in the tak-der, and even more in the 
Bay Fall talsbé. 

In Part Two, “The Structure of Religious Authority,” the author 
lucidly describes, dissects, and analyzes the authority pyramid, from 
bottom to top, showing the interlocking relationships and system of 
allegiance, beginning with the njebbel (initiation rite) which ties the 
talibe to his Shaykh as a guarantee for a place in paradise and links 
the latter in the same type—but not extent—of obedience to the 
Khalifa, who in turn recognizes the Khalifa-General, the apex of the 
Murid organizational structure. 

Part Three, “From Agrarian Settlement to Urban Politics,” deals 
with the unique contribution of the Murids to the history of Muslim 
religious orders, namely, the economic application of Shaykh Bamba’s 
religious teachings by his principle disciples. This part also investigates 
the involvement of the brotherhood in colonial and national politics 
and the problems related to its urbanization. O’Brien, recognizing the 
reliability of statistical data, analyzes the dara and discusses the 
major role it played in the economic succeas of the brotherhood. He 
has, however, sharp words for the Shuyükh and their manipulations 
in the economic sector. The section on the order's modern political 
aspeots is dealt with openly and frankly, but often almost harshly. 
His analysis deals with political interdependencies which other writers 
on the brotherhood could not afford to articulate. 

The conclusion is a refreshing exercise in pulling together the 
threads of the various postulates woven into the narrative. However, 
O'Brien concludes on a pessimistio note regarding the future of the 
Muridiyya. He feels that it has spent itself and letz its charisma, 
power, and influence. This view I do not share, but rather agree with 
his concluding sentence, “Mouride organization has by now proved 
itself capable of adjustment to numerous and important environ- 
mental changes, and there remain a great residual value in the basic 
security which membership of the brotherhood assures," as the 
Muridiyya has often—like a skillful D’Jambar—taken advantage of 
political and economie conjunctures and has articulated the genius of 
the Wolof people for adaptation when faced by difficult, and seemingly 
insurmountable, challenges. Notwithstanding the pessimistic final note, 
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O'Brien has indeed provided us with an intelligible and pleasing work 
on the Murid brotherhood. 


Washington Task Force on African Affairs Samm M. Zoagnv 
Washington, D.C. 


Revolutions and Military Rule in the Middle East, Vol. II: The Arab States. 
By George M. Haddad. New York : Robert Speller and Sons, 1971. 687 pp., Biblio, 
appendir, index, illustrations. 


Professor Haddad's three-volume study concerns itself with efforts, 
successful and unsuccessful, of military groups to seize power in 
nations of the modern Middle East and with how those which were 
successful have used—and abused—that power. The first volume 
dealt with the northern tier, non-Arab countries—Turkey, Iran, 
Afghanistan, and Pakistan. The present volume covers the Arab 
Fertile Crescent countries, Iraq, Syria, Lebanon, and Jordan, over the 
period from Hashimite Iraq’s first coup in 1936 up to the eve of 
Hashimite Jordan's September 1970 clash with the Palestinian 
resistance. The final volume will focus on Egypt, the Sudan, Yemen, 
and Libya. Given the frequency of military coups and attempted 
coups in the Middle East, Professor Haddad could be kept busy for 
the rest of his career just in updating these three volumes. 

Professor Haddad uses a country-by-country, coup-by-coup ap- 
proach. He seeks to identify the basic forces—socio-economic, political, 
historic—at work in each case and to compare the cases to one another. 
His aim is to identify the general patterns of forces at work in Middle 
Eastern military revolutions and regimes. Final judgment of how 
successful he will be must await the final volume, at the end of which 
he plans to pull the threads together; but the present work, though 
useful, does not suggest that the series will provide a definitive 
anatomy of Middle Eastern military revolution. 

In trying to cover thirty-nine coups and revolutions, as well as the 
regimes that issued from those that succeeded, Haddad's analysis not 
surprisingly often gets bogged down in details. More seriously, his 
phrasing, his interpretations, and even his data are too heavily and 
frequently influenced by his own ideological slant. In the Preface to 
this volume he previews the conclusion of his final volume: “The 
return of the officers to their barracks and the restoration of liberal 
democratic rule." This smacks more of wishful than of analytical 
thinking. It is & wish I share, but no one can see into the future with 
such certitude, and there is little in the present volume to indicate 
that Professor Haddad is the exception. Also, was there ever really 
a liberal democratic rule in the Middle East that can now be restored ? 
Professor Haddad's sympathies lead him to argue effectively that the 
pre-revolutionary regimes in Syria and Iraq were not as totally 
negative as many left-oriented analyses make out, nor the military 
revolutionists as positive. Yet Haddad only weakens his case by the: 
vehemence of his anti-revolutionist rhetoric. Thus the Ba'th earns 
such terms as “rabble-rousing”, “blackmail,” “bandits.” His references 
to Nasser and Nasserism are similarly polemical. 
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It is not only Haddad's terminology that is affected. Is it quite 
true that sectarianism only appeared in Syrian .politics after the 
Ba‘th came to power (p. 190)? Can Ba'th socialism be written off as 
simply “the revenge of the ‘Alawi and Druze—on the Sunnite city 
dwellers” ? Haddad's analysis of Lebanon's 1958 crisis leaves Chamoun 
all but blameless. He puts almost the full blame on General Chehab 
who, Haddad claims, could have nipped the insurrection in its bud, 
an estimate with which few other studies of the conflict agree. ` 

Haddad's anti-leftist bias is more than matched by polemicists of 
the left claiming to be scholars, and much of his work is objective 
and useful analysis. The bias is there, however, and it makes this 
massive effort less of & contribution to Middle Eastern scholarship 
than it should be. 


Central Connecticut State College Stuart E. Corre 
New Britain, Conn. 


The Mahdist State in the Sudan, 1881-1898. 2nd ed. By P. M. Holt. Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, 1970. xv plus 205 pp. 


The ‘traditional’ foundations of society have long been recognized 
as an important element in the process of modernization. However, 
the definitions of these foundations have often been vague or based 
on generalized interpretations of long-term cultural history. Precise 
delineations of the state of societies at the time when modernization 
was beginning are, unfortunately, not as common as they should be. 
When Peter M. Holt’s The Mahdist State in the Sudan, 1881-1898 was 
first published in 1958, it provided a welcome and useful addition to 
this necessary background literature. It was, obviously, an important 
contribution to the study of Sudanese history, but it was also more 
than this. There are few works on modern Islam that do not make at 
least passing reference to “the Sudanese Mahdi,” and Professor Holt 
provided & thorough analysis of the Mahdist movement for this more 
general audience. The second edition of Holt’s book continues to make 
this kind of valuable contribution. 

In basic format and content the new edition remains quite similar to 
the old, incorporating the results of new research where appropriate. 
The second edition adds new information about the idea of the Mahdi 
in Islam and goes into greater detail about the Sudanese Mahdi’s 
propaganda. The book begins with a general description of the Sudan 
in the 19th century. Then, the first five chapters discuss the background 
and causes of the Mahdiyya, the life and teachings of Muhammad 
Ahmad, the Mahdi, and the events of the rise of the Mahdists to power. 
There is a thorough and careful analysis of the ideals and the actual 
structure of the state created by the Mahdi. The last eight chapters 
analyze the history of that state under the leadership of the Khalifa 
‘Abdallahi, who came to power following the Mahdi's death in 1885. 
Both foreign relations and internal developments are described, and 
Holt shows both the innovations and the lines of continuity with the 
past. The basic process discussed in the “development of the Mahdist 
state from a theccracy to an hereditary monarchy” (p. 266), which 
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was cut short by the Anglo-Egyptian “reconquest.” The bibliography 
has been thoroughly rewritten for the second edition and takes the 
form of a series of short essays that are very useful for anyone interested 
in the Mahdiyya. 

In this book Professor Holt tends to interpret the Mahdiyya within 
the analytical context of the Arabic speaking Islamio world. Essentially 
the northern Sudan is treated as being & part of the Middle East and 
its Islamic heritage. This aspect of Holt’s analysis is emphasized by 
the material added in the second edition. The new section on the 
Mahdi concept, for example, traces the belief in the Expected Deliverer 
in the Middle East. Ibn Khaldün's description of the Mahdi is discussed 
at some length. This Middle Eastern and Arabic orientation is perhaps 
the ‘standard’ one for analysis of Islam in the Sudan. It certainly is 
part of the perspective not only of P. M. Holt, but also of Harold 
MaeMichael, J. Spencer Trimingham, and many others who have 
discussed Sudanese Islam. The careful and thorough work of scholars 
like Holt certainly provides a solid validity for this perspective. 

It should be noted, however, that this is not the only possible 
framework for viewing Sudanese Islam. Some Africanists whose major 
interest is the study of Islam in Africa have begun to feel that a 
Middle Eastern orientation to the study of Islam in that continent 
may underestimate the importance of local cultural influences. This 
was well illustrated by some of the discussions at a conference on 
Islam in Africa held by the Boston University African Studies Center 
in the spring of 1973. It was suggested, for example, that some aspects 
of Sudanese Islam might be better understood if more consideration 
were given to the continued existence of pre-Islamic cultural elements. 
In the case of Mahdist teachings, this could provide another way of 
viewing their ‘reformist’ elements. The Mahdi and the Khalifa opposed 
in their proclamations not only practices that were common among 
the government officials against whose rule they revolted, but also 
many of the practices of ‘popular’ Islam. There was thus important 
interaction during the Mahdiyya with what might be called local, 
non-Islamic elements. 

It is one of the virtues of Holt’s scholarship that he provides 
information for a broad range of interpretive conclusions whose 
assumptions might differ from his own. In more general terms he 
provides a sound analytical description of the Mahdiyya itself, and 
the reader can utilize that description to come to his own conclusions 
about the place of the Sudanese Mahdi in history. 

Reading the second edition in the 1970s may suggest a different 
placing of the Mahdiyya. Normally, general works that mention the 
Mahdiyya see it as an effort of the traditional Islamic world to oppose 
Western and modern influence. However, in the present context where 
the old empires have passed and new nationalisms have been created, 
movements like the Mahdiyya may have importance as a consolidation 
of the pre-modernization traditions which are now re-emerging as 
potential bases for ‘new’ identities. Whatever the Mahdiyya may have 
been in its own day, which was the subject of Holt’s study, what it 
has become is also of importance in determining its place in history. 
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The Mahdiyya may have been the culmination of some trends but it 
also provided the foundation for the transition to the modern Sudanese 
nationalist identity. The basis for both of these aspects of interpreting 
the Mahdiyya can be seen in Holt's work. 

The initial publication of The Mahdist State in the Sudan represented 
an important scholarly contribution, and its value has been enhanced 
by the second edition. The book remains the best comprehensive study 
of the subject and should continue to be of interest and utility not 
only to scholars studying the Sudan but to those who are concerned 
with the Islamic experience in the modern era. 


Durham, N.H. JoHN VOLL 


SHORTER NOTICES 


An Analytical Guide to the Bibliographies on Islam, Muhammad, and the 
Qur'an. By Charles L. Geddes. Denver, Colorado: American Institute of Islamio 
Studies, 1973. 102 pp. pa. $ 4.00. 


The American Institute of Islamic Studies in Denver, Colorado, has 
published a helpful series of annotated bibliographies of bibliographies 
on the Near East, of which this is the latest. À total of 211 entries 
are included, in alphabetical order. An index (pp. 81-102), containing 
authors’ names, titles, and major subjects, enable the reader to find 
easily bibliographical surveys of, e.g., the Ahmadiyya, al-Ghazali, 
Islam in Indonesia, the Qur'an, and the Wahabiyya. The bibliographies 
covered include classical standard works like Hottinger's Promptuarium 
(1658), C. F. de Schnurrer's Bibliotheca arabica (1811), and V. Chauvin's 
Bibliographie des ouvrages arabes (1892-1909); more recent basic 
reference works like J. D. Pearson's Index Islamtcus; and some far 
less known surveys of literature on specific subjects, many of them 
not limited to “Islam, Muhammad, and the Qur’än” in the strict 
sense of the terms (e.g. Shaukat Ali’s and Richard W. Gable’s 
Pakistan ; a selected bibliography and the Bebliographie der Afghanistan- 
Literatur 1945-1967). Anyone interested in this field will have additions 
to suggest, and a note to Professor Geddes may be in order (Dept. of 
History, University of Denver). The greatest surprise to me personally 
is the omission of Gustav Pfanmüller's Handbuch der Islam- Literatur 
(Berlin-Leipzig: W. de Gruyter, 1923). But whatever omissions one 
may discover, far more important is what is being offered here in 
such an accessible manner. 


The Hartford Seminary Foundation WILLEM A. BIJLEFELD 


Everyday Life in Ottoman Turkey. By Raphaela Lewis. London: B. T. Bataford 
Ltd, 1971. 206 pp. 


The book’s jacket advertisement announces that the author has 
skillfully recreated the way of life of the Ottoman Empire (incorrectly 
dated from 1281 to 1924) “with access to little-used Turkish sources, 
and with the aid of numerous illustrations." Conspicuously, the text 
never reveals these “little-used sources." The book completely lacks 
references and bibliography, and consequently numerous doubtful 
and/or debatable statements cannot be evaluated in terms of their 
sources. In fact, much of the book's information is contained in well- 
known and accessible Turkish works, such as Ahmet Refik’s Istanbul 
Hayatí (“Istanbul Life") and Musahipzade Celal's Eski Istanbul 
Yagayísi (“Old Istanbul Life"), and in European language works, 
such as Lucy M. J. Garnett's The Women of Turkey and Their Folk- 
Lore. Every author with pretensions to scholarship should credit at 
least the major sources of his or her information. 

These major criticisms aside, the book contains well-written and 
detailed descriptions of the culture and society of the Ottoman court, 
of noble and common Turkish families, and of Christian minorities 
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dnd non-Turkish Muslims throughout the Empire. Additionally, the’ , 
book offers informative depietions of the ritual year, religious and 
folkloric rites of passage, and the culture of the craft industries. 
Seventy-five beautiful black and white illustrations further enrich 
the vivid text. : 

The book is recommended to anyone interested in life-styles during 
the Ottoman period. 


University of Vermont PAUL MAGNARELLA 
Burlington, Vt. 
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NOTES OF THE QUARTER 


Arab League Admits Two Additional Member States: 
Mauritania and Somalia 


The Islamic Republic of Mauritania was admitted to the Arab 
League by decision of the Sixth Arab Summit Conference held in 
Algiers at the end of November, 1973, becoming the nineteenth member 
of the League. i 

Mauritania is a country of some 418,000 square miles, bounded by 
Algeria, Mali, Senegal, the Atlantic Ocean, and Spanish Sahara. 
About 80 percent of the area is desert, with the most fertile section 
being a narrow belt along the Senegal River in the South. North of 
this valley is a broader belt with sparse grass and scrub trees with 
enough vegetation for nomadio cattle and sheep grazing. 

The population is estimated to be about 1.5 million, about two- 
thirds of whom are nomadic herdsmen and about 20 percent primarily 
sedentary farmers congregated in the Senegal River Valley. Approx- 
imately 2,000 Europeans live in Mauritania. Over 80 percent of the 
population speak Arabic, though the educated Mauritanians also speak 
French. 

The customs and traditions of the Mauritanians are similar to those 
prevailing in other Arab countries, though women are more liberated, 
enjoying equal rights with men in education, employment, and political 
activity. 

From Action, January 21, 1974 


Somalia (the Somali Democratic Republic) joined the League of 
Arab States on February 14, 1974, as its twentieth member state. The 
other members are: Algeria, Bahrain, Egypt, Iraq, Jordan, Kuwait, 
Lebanon, Libya, Mauritania, Morocco, Oman, People's Yemen, Qatar, 
Saudi Arabia, Sudan, Syria, Tunisia, United Arab Emirates, and 
Yemen. 

Somalia's predominantly Muslim population of about 3 million is 
mostly Hamitio with Arab and other admixtures. It has a few Roman 
Catholics, mainly in the capital, Mogadiscio. The official language is 
Arabic, though Somali, English, and Italian are also used. Essentially 
a pastoral country, about 80 percent of the inhabitants depend on 
livestock-rearing (cattle, sheep, goats, and camels). Its main exports 
are livestock, hides and skins, and bananas. 

About 250,000 square miles in area, Somalia came into being on 
July 1, 1960, when the British Somaliland Protectorate (independent 
on June 26, 1960) merged with the Italian Trusteeship Territory to 
form this republic that probes the Indian Ocean as a horn of Africa, 


Summit meeting of Islamic nations. A conference of thirty- 
seven Muslim nations and the Palestine Liberation Organization met 
in Lahore, Pakistan, on February 22-24, 1974. Among the goals of an 
eight-nation committee, formed to prepare plans for cooperation to 
ease the economic problems of poor Islamic states, are “the eradication 
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of poverty, disease and ignorance in the Islamic countries" and 
“mitigating the current economic difficulties of the developing countries 
due to recent increase in prices." 

In the “Declaration of Lahore," issued at the end of the three-day 
summit, the leaders stated that Arab recovery of the Old City of 
Jerusalem is “a paramount and unchanging prerequisite to lasting 
peace in the Middle East." They pledged all means available to the 
recovery of Israeli-occupied Arab lands and the return of the full 
national rights of the Palestinian people. 

From The Hartford. Times, February 27, 1974 


Arab Church Leaders at the Islamic Summit Conference in 
Lahore. The unscheduled appearance of a Christian Arab delegation 
at the Islamic Summit Conference in Lahore (see above) was a surprise 
to many Muslim heads of state and to the Secretary-General of the 
Conference. But it was Pakistan, at the insistance of certain Arab states 
in agreement with the Palestine Liberation Organization, that had 
extended the invitation to Arab Church leaders. The Christian 
delegation consisted of Patriarch Elias IV, Bishop George Khodr, 
Monseigneur Ignatius Marun, Ghassan Twaini, and Shakir Abu 
Sulayman. Mu'ammar Qadhdhafi of Libya and Yasir ‘Arafat of the 
P.L.O. insisted on inviting Patriarch Elias IV to deliver his speech 
when some reluctant members and officials felt it would be inopportune. 
Patriarch Elias IV spoke in Arabic, and his speech, translated into 
English and French, was distributed as an official document of the 
Conference. This event made him the first Orthodox Patriarch to 
speak at an Islamic Summit Conference. In his speech he said, “It 
pleases us on this occasion to commend His Holiness Pope Paul VI 
for his constant vigilance concerning Jerusalem, his resistance to 
Judaizing it, and his insistence that it remains the city of faith." 
President Sadat of Egypt said to the Christian Arab delegation, 
“The stand of the Copts of Egypt is one of the most honorable and 
noble patriotic stands. That is why I would have very much liked 
that they be with you." 
But Pakistan had decided to limit the invitation to representatives 
of the Orthodox, Catholic, and Maronite churches only. 
Al-Usbu‘ al- Arabs, March 4, 1974 , 


World Conference of Christians for Palestine. The March 1974 is- 
sue (No. 27-28) of Israel & Palestine includes a report by Professor Nor- 
ton Mezvinsky (Connecticut State College, New Britain, Conn.) on the 
Human Rights Colloquium of the Conference of Christians for Palestine 
held in Geneva from January 11-14, 1964. The World Conference of 
Christians for Palestine, with participants from the United States, 
Europe, England, and the Middle East, has held two previous inter- 
national meetings—in Beirut in May 1970 and in London in Septem- 
ber 1972. Loosely linked with the World Council of Churches, its 
meetings have dealt with issues of theology, morality, and human 
rights. 
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The January 1974 meeting focused on the human rights aspects of 
the “Palestinian cause.” The legalistic tone of the conference was 
reflected in the “Declaration,” which called for a general restoration 
of human rights for the Palestinians, and the “Resolutions,” which 
called for specific United Nations action to restore their rights. 

Discussions drew attention to several divisive issues that illustrate 
major problems: (1) the efficacy of strongly emphasizing legalistic 
aspects of the human rights of Palestinians and similar United Nations- 
based approaches; (2) the role of the Palestine Liberation Organization 
(P.L.O.)— whether the P.L.O. should be regarded as the sole repre- 
sentative of the Palestinians generally and whether its leadership can 
and should speak for them; (3) the principle of “equal rights for all 
people"—individual and group rights of Arabs, Jews, and others. 

Professor Mezvinsky asserts that the colloquium “is important not 
for what it accomplished positively but rather for what it illustrated 
clearly." ; 


Film on the Prophet Ordered Halted. The Moroccan government 
has ordered that work cease on a film on the life of the Prophet 
Muhammad starring Anthony Quinn. The director, Moustapha Akkad, 
said he had been ordered to suspend shooting of the picture, which 
he began filming on April 15 in Marrakesh, where a duplicate of the 
Muslim holy city of Mecca was built. The Prophet himself would not 
have been depicted. The film was being made by the Filmco Company 
of Beirut with a budget of $8 million financed by Kuwait, Libya, and 
Morocco. The director, a Syrian-born American citizen, said he believed 
work had been suspended because of political-religious controversy. 


Action, April 29, 1974 


World Muslim Organizations Meet. The first conference of 
World Muslim Organizations, held in Mecca from April 6-10, 1974, 
recommended, among other things, that: (1) all Musltm governments 
enforce Shari'& law, (2) the number of Islamio institutions to spread 
Islam be increased, (3) support be given to the Islamic press, (4) more 
attention be paid to Islamic culture in school curricula at various 
educational levels, (5) Palestine be considered an Arab-Islamio territory 
with Arab sovereignty over Jerusalem, (6) an Islamic fund be established 
to support the steadfastness of the Arab inhabitants of Jerusalem, and 
(T) two committees be formed—one for coordination among Muslim 
organizations and another for following up and implementing these 
recommendations. 


From Extracts from the Saudi Press, No. 1340, April 27, 1974 


Conference of Saudi Men of Letters. The first conference of 
Saudi Men of Letters opened in Mecca on March 24, 1974, at the 
invitation of King ‘Abd al-‘Aziz University. The five-day conference 
was attended by writers from various parts of the Kingdom. The con- 
ference recommended, among other things, (1) adhering to Islamic 
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values in-literary writings, (2) establishing a Saudi academy to serve 
Arabic language and literature, (3) compiling an Islamic encyclopedia, 
(4) setting up a Saudi publication house, (5) establishing an archives. 
center to preserve Islamic heritage, and (6) encouraging writings which 
serve the Palestine cause. The conference has granted recognition 
certificates and memorial medals to twenty-eight Saudi literary men 
and thinkers for their distinguished works. 


From Extracts from the Saudi Press, No. 1338, April 8, 1974 


Duncan Black Macdonald Center. As announced in the January 
issue the Board of Trustees of The Hartford Seminary Foundation 
has established the Duncan Black Macdonald Center for the Study 
of Islam and Christian-Muslim Relations. The program, in four dimen- 
sions, includes graduate degreé studies in Arabic and Islamic subjects, 
continuing publication of The Muslim World, non-degree summer 
courses, and research projects. 

Dégrees at the M.A. and Ph.D. levels are offered in conjunction 
with the Institute of Islamic Studies at McGill University and will be 
carried out in Montreal (effective beginning date: Academic year 
1975-76). In this, as in the three other dimensions, Hartford’s Islamio 
Studies faculty will participate fully 

An important feature of the Center’s task is the ongoing publication 
of The Muslim World which will gain strength and stability by the new 
arrangements. A third aspect of the work of the Center is the organi- 
zation of the summer programs, to be held in Hartford and Africa or 
Asia in alternate years, which will offer opportunities for discussion 
of topics of mutual concern to the Christians and Muslims on the 
teaching staff and student body. The first of these conferences will 
‚be held in Hartford during the summer of 1975. The arrangement 
with MoGill includes the provision that a Hartford faculty member 
will devote one semester of each academic year to full-time research 
for the Center. 

The Duncan Black Macdonald Center, in all its program dimensions, 
ensures and provides the means for continuation of Hartford’s historic 
concern for and involvement in the study of World Christianity and 
other World Religions. 


SURVEY OF PERIODICALS 


The periodicals regularly surveyed are listed annually in the January 
issue. Other issues show only new entries for the quarter. 


New entries: 


A.S.S.R. Archives de Sciences Sociales des Religions, Contre National de la Recherche 
Scientifique, Paris. 


Iliff Iliff Review, The Criterion Press, Denver, Colorado. 


I. General and Miscellaneous. Manuscripts, libraries. History of Islamic 
Studies. 
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SOME RECENT CONTRIBUTIONS TO QUR’ANIC STUDIES : 
SELECTED PUBLICATIONS IN ENGLISH, FRENCH, AND 
GERMAN, 1964-1973 


Parr III 


a 


Although a larger number of titles will be referred to in this 
installment than in the previous two, it still is only a selection from 
among the publications which fall within this category of studies on 
miscellaneous Qur’anic topics in the languages and within the time 
limits indicated in the title. The specific interest of many readers of 
this journal in issues relevant to the ongoing Muslim-Christian dialogue 
led to the inclusion of several studies dealing with Qur’anic as well as 
Biblical material, even though a few of them devote relatively modest 
space to Qur’anic data. Moreover, in selecting the titles to be covered 
an attempt was made to show a variety of approaches to Qur’anic 
Studies. They include studies dealing explicitly with the question of 
an historical development within the Qur’an as well as those which do 
not seem to take into account the issue of the chronology of the suras, 
authors limiting their inquiry intentionally to the Qur’än itself 
(without reference to later developments), one author who pays very 
detailed attention to the history of the interpretation of certain 
Qur’anic data, studies in the field of semantic analysis, titles which 
reflect a specific interest in the question of the relationship between 
the Qur’än and pre-Qur’anic Christian writings, eto. 

In order to bring some coherence to these necessarily very brief 
notes on fourteen publications they have been arranged in four sub- 
sections : (a) Revelation, God and Man, Divine Hardening and Human 
Responsibility; (b) Ibrahim and ‘Īsā; (c) Death and Eternal Life; 
(d) Ethico-Religious Concepts and Fasting. Moubarac’s collection of 
essays on various Qur’anic topics will be referred,to in the section on 
Ibrähim, where the other subjects covered by him will be mentioned 
also. 
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Revelation, God and Man, Divine Hardening and Human Responsibility 


Montgomery Watt’s Islamic Revelation in the Modern World * does 
not seek to explore once again the Qur’anic data discussed in the 
West many years ago by Otto Pautz.? In fact, the actual discussion 
of Qur’anic key terms like wahy (awhä), nazzala (anzala), nasakha, 
kalam (kallama, kalima) is limited to a very few pages (pp. 13-15, 
18-20, 69, 103). The author's primary concern—as the title indicates 
—is to raise the question of the validity of the Islamic revelation for 
modern man. To state that the author asserts this validity is correct, 
but insufficient. One needs to read carefully his (Jungian) interpretation 
of the notion of revelátion (esp. pp. 108-113) and his remarks about 
“the acceptance of complementarity” (which includes the expectation 
of the coming into being of the “one religion for the whole world"; 
pp. 126-129) in order to assess what this recognition means.* As 
may be evident already, this publication is intended primarily as a 
contribution to an honestly open dialogue between Muslims and 
Christians, the kind of dialogue about which the author makes some 
significant observations (pp. 117-126, “Mission and Dialogue”). 4 

A rather arbitrary listing of a few of the many passages which are 
of great interest must suffice. The conviction that “there can of 
course be no question of Muhammad consciously revising the Qur’än” 
is not as generally shared among “European scholars” as the language 
of the author may seem to suggest (p. 17; see below, p. 271). As 
Montgomery Watt had done earlier, the question of the ‘sources’ of 
the Qur’än is helpfully discussed in terms of influences of Jewish and 
Christian ideas on Arabs in the pre-Islamic period (pp. 29f.). Much 


1 William Montgomery Watt. Islamic Revelation in the Modern World. Edinburgh: 
University Press, 1969. 

2 Otto Pautz. Muhammeds Lehre von der Offenbarung. Leipzig: J. C. Hinrichs’sche 
Buchhandlung, 1898. 

3 For exemple, the sentence, “The suggested view, then, is that God, the 
transcendent source of all being, works through the collective unconscious” (p. 111), 
must be read m the context of the additional remarks about the ‘diagrammatic use’ 
(“of course") of such terms as ‘source’ and ‘works through,’ and a further discussion 
of the collective unconscious. See also below, note 7. 

4 Since Montgomery Watt’s remark on pp. vi and vii of his Preface might suggest 
something different, I would like to state as explicitly as possible that the point of 
disagreement between us 18 nof in our understanding of what dialogue means : without 
& readiness to respond positively and without & readiness to learn on both sides & 
meaningful dialogue (or simply: a dialogue) is impossible. My concern was and is a 
different one. Many authors have repeated during the past two or three decades the 
basio truth that in the past we talked to each other rather than with each other. The 
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attention is given to “the implications of ‘an Arabic Qur'ün'" 
(pp. 25-43), arguing that “communication does not take place in an 
intelectual vacuum, but presuppose a complex intellectual life in 
the recipients of the communication" (p. 43) and using this to interpret 
what 'revelation' means. The discussion of the question of Jesus’ 
death on the Cross (pp. 53-56) leads to a conclusion very similar to 
what Basetti Sani, among others, has suggested. 5 The section on 
Abraham (pp. 86-90) would have been strengthened by a few references 
to existing ui indicating points of basic agreement and 
disagreement. ® 

Some of the er (theological) statements are highly contro- 
versial, not only—and perhaps not even primarily—in his inter- 
pretation of what ‘revelation’ can mean to modern man. One 
example must suffice :' 


Every religious movement, however pure to begin with, is liable 
to distortion in the course of a generation or two. Evidence of 
this is the Jewish denial of Jesus, the Christian refusal to 
acknowledge Muhammad as a prophet, and the Muslim erection 
of defences against Judaism and Christianity (p. 88). 


tendenoy against which I am warning is that many of us (onoe again) begin to speak 
for each other, suggesting what ‘the other’ could or should say rather than taking 
seriously what he is saying at present. Admittedly, the question needs to be faced 
whether we do justice to each other by being over-protective of our roles as ‘outsiders’; 
is there not a common ground (interpreted theologically in more traditional ways or 
on the basis of our common tesk to come to terms with the challenges of the contem- 
porary world) which allows us to break through this self-imposed ‘isolation’ from each 
other? A recognition of the validity of this question must suffice in this context; the 
point here is that, in my opinion. the legitimacy of the question raised does not diminish 
the need for sounding the warning formulated above. 

5 J. Basetti Sani, “For a Dialogue between Ohristians and Muslims," M.W., LVO 
(1907), 192. 

8 Compare, e.g., the author's concluding remark in this section (“Finally let it be 
emphasized that there is nothing fanciful about this use of the figure of Abraham, 
but that it is ‘diagrammatically’ expreseing very profound aspeots of ultimate reality” 
[p. 90] to Massignon’s position, formulated several times but perhaps most succinctly 
in his Liminaire to Y. Moubarao's Abraham dans le Coran (Paris: Vrin, 1958): "La 
foi au Dieu d’Abraham, d'Ieaao et de Jacob est le fart essentiel de l'histoire humaine, 
et l'Islam salue en Abraham le ‘premier des musulmans,’ ce qus est vrai : théologalement 
vrai.” 

7 Apparently to reassure some readers, the posibility is left open “to a religious 
man to hold that God works through this oolleotive unoonsoious" (p. 110), so that the 
latter does not necessarily replace the former. 
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My reason for questioning this is not the remark about the distortions 
within the Christian tradition, but the judgment on distortions within 
the Jewish and Islamic traditions. It is, indeed, "impossible to 
compare religions objectively in respect of truth" (p. 115); but it 
seems equally impossible to me to compare them ‘objeotively’ with 
regard to falsehood and distortion. 

Toshihiko Izutsu's interest in semantic analysis is well known. 
While there has undoubtedly been a large measure of continuity in 
his writings over these past fifteen years, a certain change of emphases 
is undeniable, perhaps most clearly reflected in the rewriting—after 
seven years—of his study on ethical terms in the Qur’än. ® His God 
and Man in the Koran °? belongs—not only as far as date of publication 
is concerned—to the period between 1959 and 1966, and in some 
aspects is perhaps closer to his earlier work than to his later publi- 
cations. The first three chapters are in a way introductory, Chapters 
I and II primarily directed to methodological and semantic reflections 
and Chapter III offering “a bare outline of the Koranic Weltan- 
schauung" (p. 73). The next four chapters deal more directly with the 
proper subject matter of this study: God (Chapter IV) and the 
ontological (Chapter V) as well as the communicative relation between 
God and Man (Chapters VI and VII, considering “non-linguistic” and 
“linguistic communication,” respectively [non-verbal" and “verbal” 
would seem preferable to me]. A discussion of man's response to 
God's ‘communication’ is incorporated in both Chapter VI (tagdtg 
and takdhib, pp. 136 ff.; iman and kufr, pp. 138 ff., shttda’ and dalal, 
pp. 140 ff., and the section on worship, pp. 147-150) and Chapter VII 
(mainly in the section on prayer, pp. 193-197). The Lord-Servant 
relation, with an emphasis on man’s response of obedience and sub- 
mission, is the subject matter of Chapter VIII (with the somewhat 
vague title “Jahiliyyah and Islam”). The last chapter deals with the 
ethical relation between God and man, and treats the notions of the 
mercy and the wrath of God, His promise and His threat. 

Some readers may be less than satisfied with the extremely brief 
discussion of a number of highly complex issues (for example, the 
discussion of the issue of predestination [“Foreordination”] and 
human responsibility, pp. 140-143). But in order to do justice to 
Izutsu’s work, one has to take seriously his focus on the semantics 


8 First published as The Structure of Ethical Terms in the Koran. Tokyo: Keio 
University, 1959; revised as Ethico-Religious Concepts in the Qur’än. Montreal : McGill 
University Press, 1966. 

® Toshihiko Izuteu. God and Man in the Koran. Semantics of the Koranic Wek- 
anschauung. Tokyo : The Keio Institute of Cultural and Linguistic Studies, 1964. 
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of the Qur’än. His approach is not theological or philosophical, and 
not exegetical, he states (p. 9). This last distinction seems worth further 
clarification and discussion, not only with regard to the publication 
under consideration here but perhaps even more in connection with 
his study on Ethico- Religious Concepts to be referred to later. Semantics 
&nd exegesis seem to me so directly interrelated that the search for 
the meaning(s) of a word or expression cannot be carried out in & 
satisfactory manner without careful exegesis of the total content- 
context of each passage in discussion. Not all meanings and conno- 
tations of any single term in the Qur’än are necessarily implied in and 
applicable to each individual use of the term. There may be, for 
example, shades of meaning and slightly different associations 
dependent on the time and situation in which the term is used and/or 
the person or group to whom it refers. The question of a possible 
‘historical development’ of a term within the Qur’än itself is touched 
upon in a few cases, but not with sufficient clarity. An illustration of 
this is Izutsu's discussion of the “process of reification” of the term 
din: 


i à; 
Din originates from a purely personal “obedience”, as we have 
seen. It goes on being reified ; in the last stages of this development 
approaching more and more the concept of millah, din becomes 
almost synonymous with the latter (p. 229). 


The synonymity of the two words appears clearly, according to the 
author, in 8. 6:161. “But if we retrace our steps towards the starting- 
point (din), then we will see din and millah becoming more and more 
clearly distinguished from each other, and, therefore, non-inter- 
changeable,” for which S. 39:2 is given as an example. Without 
further discussion of the issue of chronology this argument is not very 
convincing. Even if 8. 39 predates 8. 6 (as Nöldeke and Blachére 
hold, in contrast to the order indicated in the Cairo edition of the 
Qur'àn), it belongs basically to the same period according to all three 
chronologies referred to; and if one bases a significant conclusion on a 
different point of view, further argumentation seems highly 
desirable. 1° 


10 Of interest in this connection would also be a consideration of what would seem 
to be—in line with Izuteu's reasoning—a Medinan use of din in a non-reified sense 
(S. 4:146) and a further disoussion of the question whether al-dinu 'Lgayyimu (and 
variant) must be interpreted in a reified sense, considering ite use in S. 98:5 (in which 
both expressions occur, mukhlisüna lahu ’l-dina [cf. S. 39:2] and dinu 'Lgayyimats 
[of. B. 6:161]) and in 8. 30:30, 43; 12:40; 9:36. 
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We move clearly into the field of exegesis with the next two studies. 
In his Man in the Qur’än, 1 Dirk Bakker deals, successively, with the 
creation of man (pp. 1-28), the function of the total world-picture 
revealed by the Qur’än and the role of man in the world (pp. 29-54), 
man's relation to his fellowmen (pp. 55-125) and his relation to God 
(pp. 126-178). The final chapter, "Man, the Servant of his Lord," is a 
summary of the conclusions reached throughout the investigation. 
Each of the eight concluding paragraphs in this last chapter ends with 
a reference to Biblical data on the same issue, pointing out similarities 
as well as contraste. Consistent with his view that “the image of man 
[in the Qur’än] is not to be understood outside of what the Qur’än 
teaches about Allah" (p. 194), the author states that “the difference 
of conception with regard to the image of man in the Qur’än and the 
Bible is ultimately to be traced back to the difference in the conception 
of God, which may be deduced from these two Scriptures” (p. 183). 1? 

A few indications of the content matter of Chapter I must suffice 
as an illustration of Bakker’s approach in this study which deserves 
serious attention for several of its careful exegetical observations as 
well as for its references to (especially Western) literature on this 
subject. After two short sections on God the Creator and the place of 
the passages about man’s creation in the Qur’än (pp. 1-8), the author 
discusses in detail four creation passages: S. 75:37-38; 23:12-14; 
32:7-9 and 22:5 (pp. 9-19). One of his conclusions is that in the first 
period attention is focused on the creation of human beings in general 
(an emphasis on nutfa, mani, ma’), that only in the second period the 
thought of the origin of humanity as a whole from one being, Adam, 
begins to play a role (the creation [of Adam] from clay, potter's clay, 
dust, earth), while in the third Meccan period (to which also 8. 22:5 
belongs) the creation of Adam and that of his progeny are more clearly 
differentiated and the relevant data arranged in & more orderly 
fashion. The last two sections of this chapter are devoted to a discus- 
sion of “the first man, Adam” (pp. 19-27) and a few remarks on “the 
purpose of man’s creation” (pp. 27-28). 

The question of the relationship between the Qur’anic notion of 
God's will as ultimately determining all that happens and the idea of 
man's responsibility for his own response to the signs of God has 
received wide and rather one-sided attention in Western scholarship. 


11 Dirk Bakker. Man in the Qur’än. Amsterdam : Drukkerij Holland, 1965. 
18 Indications of what the author sees as differences on this point can be found, 
e.g., on p. 137, note, and pp. 188, 193 (the end of seotions 5 and 7). 
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Heikki Räisänen !3 published in 1972 a study on one aspect of this 
complex problem, “the ‘negative’ side of predestination,” and did so 
in & comparative study of Qur’anic and Biblical data. The book 
consists of four chapters (with an Introduction and a Conclusion), 
devoted to The Qur'àn, The Old Testament, Later Jewish Literature 
and The New Testament, respectively. The section on the Qur’än 
(Chapter I, pp. 13-44) offers a relatively brief but in general very 
careful and responsible exegesis of the (in this connection) most 
significant Qur’anic texts (arranged in subsections dealing with the 
three Meccan and the: Medinan periods) and—in addition to it—an 
excellent and helpful critical survey of Western literature on this 
subject. 14 All that can'be done within the limitations of this article 
is to quote two passages, the first one containing the conclusion of 
the section on the Qur’an, the second one taken from his concluding 
‘comparative’ observations (for some comments on his approach, see 
below, pp. 269-270): 


From what is said above it is obvious that it is the social 
experience of Muhammad that has caused him to employ 
predestinarian language. The general theocentricity of his view 
is a necessary presupposition for such language; yet it is im- 
probable that he would have taken recourse to such usage had 
it not been for his bitter experience with his fellow men (p. 44). 


Parallels to those of Muhammad’s “predestinarian” statements, 
which underline that God hardens the sinner as a punishment for 
his transgressions, are found in abundance in the two Testaments 
as well as in the intertestamental literature .... Where the idea of 
negative predestination is present, the responsibility of man is 
none the less emphasized, and his will is appealed to. Admonition 
and predestinarian language do not exclude each other (pp. 97, 98). 


The theme of Kenneth Cragg's The Privilege of Man, 15 evident from 
the title itself, is stated explicitly in the Preface (p. vii): “the 


19 Heikki Räisänen. The Idea of Divine Hardening. A Comparative Study of the 
Notion of Divine Hardening, Leading Astray and Inciting to Evil in the Buble and the 
Qur’än. Helsinki : The Finnish Exegetical Society, 1972. 

14 One of the few titles which could be added is F. L. Bakker, De Verhouding tusschen 


' de Almacht Gods en de Zedelijke Verantwoordelijkheid van den Mensch in den Islam. 


Amsterdam : Drukkerij Holland, 1922. 

15 Kenneth Cragg. The Privilege of Man. A Theme in Judaism, Islam and 
Christianity. (Jordan Lectures, 1867.) London: The Athlone Press, University of 
London, 1988. ) 
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Biblical concept of human ‘dominion’ and the kindred Qur’anie 
doctrine of Adam as the ‘caliph.’ ” While some chapters clearly 
focus on data from the Islamic (Chapters II and V), the Jewish 
(Chapter IV) and the Christian (Chapter VI) traditions, the study is 
such a fully integrated unit that no justice can be done to it by 
paying attention exclusively to the material pertinent to one of these 
traditions. This is equally true for the chapters mentioned above as 
for those which are explicitly ‘inter-religious’ in perspective and 
approach : Chapter I on contemporary man; Chapter III on Abraham; 
Chapter VII on “Bad Faith" and Chapter VIII dealing once again 
with the hopes and perplexities of secularized man, “the recession in 
the significance of God" (p. 179) and the proper understanding of the 
relation between Divine Presence and human dominion: “The 
authentic sense of the withdrawal of God is not that He may be 
ousted to allow our dominion, but that He may be present to our 
possession of it” (ibid.). As indicated already, the Qur'anio discussion 
lays an älmost exclusive emphasis on 8. 2:30 with short comments 
on the other occurrences of the word khalifa (khala’ıf, khulafa’), on 
shukr and tafakkur, on Iblis and Shaytän, on the three key terms in 
S. 33:72 (al-amäna, zalüman, jahülan), on al-bayan and Rasiliyya 
(pp. 27-50). 

Some readers may object that the vision on God and Man here 
presented determines to a large extent the selection and interpretation 
of data from the three religions. This seems to be true, but that is 
not a criticism : it is Cragg's openly stated choice and intention simply 
to discuss “a theme" in Judaism, Islam and Christianity, and I would 
add : only a theme in Jewish, Muslim and Christian understanding of 
man in his relationship to God. And many will welcome the specific 
vision outlined in these leotures as a most significant and encouraging 
one, transforming “In Stead of God" from a potential blasphemy into 
& life-fulfilling posaibility and challenge. 


On Ibrahim and ‘fsa 


The 1950s witnessed a significant reopening of the discussion on 
“Abraham in the Qur’än” in the West. The Ibrähim-interpretation 
connected with the names Sprenger—Snouck Hurgronje— Wensinck +° 
was challenged particularly by Beck (1952) 1? and Moubarac (1958). 18 


16 Although the emphasis should be on the second name, the significance also in 
this respect of the other two scholars should not be overlooked. 

1? Edmund Beck, “Die Gestalt des Abraham am Wendepunkt der Entwicklung 
Muhammeds, Analyse von 8. 2, 118 (124)-135 (141)," Le Muston, LXV (1952), 73-94. 

18 Jn his dissertation, mentioned above, note 6. 
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The issue at stake was. far more than a new interpretation of some 
details of a Qur’anic narrative: the study of the Ibrahim data had 
far-reaching implications for an understanding of the Qur’anic message 
as Such and the total ministry of the Prophet, and it contributed to 
& rather radical reevaluation of the Qur'anic view of Judaism and 
Christianity. 1° 

It is not surprising that the figure of Abraham continued to be of 
special interest to many in the period under consideration in this 
article. While some of, them do not refer directly to the literature 
mentioned above, 1? others recognize the significance of the questions 
raised and the answers suggested in the 50s. 

Although Moubarac’s study on Abraham dans le Coran is acknowl- 
edged as "indispensable," James Kritzeck’s reference to this discussion 
in his Sons of Abraham ™ hardly helps the uninitiated reader to grasp 
the significance of this rather recent criticism of the interpretations 
offered by Sprenger and Snouck Hurgronje. The Qur’anic data are 
discussed in a very limited space (pp. 28-30). 22 Kritzeck's book is 
clearly not intended as a contribution to Qur’anic Studies, but as an 
appeal to a wide group of readers for a deeper mutual understanding 
between Jews, Christians and Muslims. 

While Kritzeck’s interest is in the “sons of Abraham” rather than 
the figure of Abraham himself, this is not the case in another ‘com- 
parative’ study, dealing—after an archeological section—with data 
from the Old Testament, later Jewish literature, the New Testament 
and the Qur’an, namely Robert Martin-Achard's Actualité d’ Abraham. 99 
A review of this carefully written and well-documented study is to my 
regret impossible within the limitations of this article. The significance 
of Martin-Achard’s study for readers of this journal does not lie 
primarily in the brief section on “Abraham dans le Coran” (pp. 161-175), 
based to a large extent on the research of Moubarac, but precisely in 


1? My own discussion in 1959 of Snouck Hurgronje’s arguments and my evaluation 
of the criticiams of Beck and Moubarao (and of the differences between them) did seek 
to point out at least some ofıthese much wider implications; De Islam als Na-Ohristelijk 
Religie (Den Haag: van Keulen, 1959), pp. 124-136, and notes 20-84, pp. 288-292. 

30 Mention was made of the sections on Abraham in Montgomery Watt’s Islamio 
Revelation, pp. 86-90 and in Cragg’s Privilege of Man, pp. 51-75. 

21 James Kritzeck. Sons of Abraham. Jews, Christians and Moslems. Baltimore- 
Dublin : Helicon, 1965. 

23 A surprising statement in this section is that “more than onoe the Arab prophet 
is called ummi, ‘the unlettered,' " giving S. 7:158—the only Qur'anio text in which it 
oocurs—as an example (p. 30). 

?3 Robert Martin-Achard. Adualitd d'Abraham. Neuchâtel: Éd. Delachaux et 
Niestlé, 1069. ' 
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the fact that data and perspectives from various disciplines within 
the field of religious studies are brought together here in a most 
meaningful way. Two quotes, from the final pages of the book, must 
suffice to indicate the spirit and tone in which it is written and the 
conclusion which it reaches. At the end of the section on “Abraham, 
Ami de Dieu," the author writes : 


Le patriarche n'est pas seulement, aux yeux des croyants, le 
témoin de la foi et de l'obéissance, il est ’Elu de Dieu, son intime, 
l'objet de son amour. Abraham répond à cet Amour par un attache- 
ment sans róserve, devenant ainsi, à tous ógards, l'ami de Dieu 
(pp. 178-179). 


And summarizing the developments after the Old Testament period, 
Martin-Achard concludes : 


Nous découvrons enfin le patriarche tel que ses enfants l'ont 
compris : les interprétations se multiplient, s’opposent et se com- 
plétent pour évoquer le Pére des croyants, l'ami de Dieu. Leur 
diversité et leur nombre disent la vitalité d'une tradition presque 
quatre fois millénaire, faisant d'Abraham, comme dit l'épitre aux 
Hébreux, le témoin par excellence de Dieu: "quoique mort, il 
parle encore" (Hbr. II. 4b) a notre temps! (p. 179). 


Although Moubarac’s name was mentioned at the beginning of this 
section, a reference to the second volume of his ““Pentalogie Islamo- 
Chrétienne” 24 was deliberately postponed till the end of these short 
references to some of the studies dealing with Abraham. For although 
the various contributions in the section on Abraham constitute the 
‘heart’ of Le Coran et la critique occidentale (pp. 1-62; with a selection 
of reviews of his Abraham dans le Coran attached to it, pp. 63-97), 
the volume also contains & number of other significant studies (most 
of them reprints), including “L’Affirmation monothéiste dans le 
Coran" (pp. 101-125), articles on Moses (pp. 127-156) and Eliah (Ilyàa) 
(pp. 157-174), a reprint of his well-known articles from Le Muséon and 
Revue des Études Islamiques dealing with the Arab environment of 
Islam (pp. 179-277) and, finally, a short section intended as an 
epilogue to Denise Masson’s Qur'àn translation. 35 


34 See the review of the whole series by M. Speight in M.W., LXIV (1974), 238-240. 
The second volume ıs entitled Le Coran et la critique occidentale. Beyrouth: Éd. du 
Cénaole Libanais, 1972-73. 

25 On the background of this section see the last volume of the Pentalogio, Palestine 
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Moubarae’s very important contribution to the Muslim-Christian 
dialogue of our time goes far beyond his more specifically Qur’anic 
studies, as the other volumes of the Pentalogie testify. But at the 
same time none of his Qur’anic studies is without immediate signi- 
ficance for this dialogue. 

So much attention has been given by Christians to the topic of 
“Jesus in the Qur’än” that it is difficult to read any new publications 
on this subject with great expectations. The two contributions which 
I would like to mention in this section do not contain any surprising 
new discoveries, but are most definitely worth noticing. Parrinder’s 
Jesus in the Qur’än 2 is intended for “the general public as well as 
students of theology and the comparative study of religions” (p. 9). 
A discussion of points ‘of detail cannot be undertaken. I would like 
to refer only to two passages from among those which seem of special 
interest to me. Once again—see above, note 5—8. 4:157 is interpreted. 
—with references to Elder's article in The Moslem World of 1923 and 
to Zaehner’s At Sundry: Times *7—as possibly suggesting that men did 
not kill the Messiah. but that God did so, “in his mysterious purposes" 
(p. 120). 8. 8:17 is quoted as “a parallel to this interpretation," while 
further Qur’anic support is found in 8. 5:17; 3:55; 5:117; 19:33 
(pp. 120-121). In fact, S. 4:157 is "interpreted away’ in this manner: 
"It might be suggested that the Muslim teaching of 'abrogation' 
(nastkh) could apply to 4, 156/157, in view of the numerous contrary 
verses" (p. 121). The use of "might" and "could" in this sentence 
weakens the statement somewhat; but even so it remains, in my 
opinion, a regrettable case of an outsider’s intervention. The second 
reference is to a section for which I am very appreciative, namely, 
the warning not to isolate “Jesus from the rest of the Qur’än” (p. 166) 
and not to overestimate the significance of the ‘Isa narrative for an 
understanding of the Qur’än and of Islam in general. 

It would not be difficult to point to several highly significant passages 
in Räisänen’s Das Koranische Jesusbild. 28 One only needs to compare 
his discussion of 8. 4:157 and ‘related’ texts (pp. 65-76) with that of 
Parrinder (the passage, referred to &bove) to notice the differences 
between these two studies. As is the case with Räisänen’s publication 


et Arabité, p. 262 (the section on pp. 260-266 contains significant information on the 
background and origin of several of the contributions in all five volumes). 

28 Geoffrey Parrinder. Jesus in the Qur’än. Now York: Barnes & Noble, Ino., 1965. 

37 E. E. Elder, “The Crucifixion in the Koran,” M.W., XIII (1923), 242-258, 
R. C. Zaehner, At Sundry Times (London : Faber and Faber, 1958), pp. 212-213. 

% Heikki Räisänen. Das Koranische Jesusbild. Ein Beitrag zur Theologie des Korans. 
Helsinki : Finnische Gesellschaft fur Missiologie und Ökumenik, 1971. 
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mentioned earlier in this article, we also find in this work a generally 
accurate and at many points refreshingly critical introduction to 
Western literature on the subject. At the same time it cannot be denied 
that several of the author’s statements must convey to most Muslims 
the impression of an intentional denial of their understanding of the 
revelatory character of the Qur’än. From among the many examples 
which could be given, I refer only to the statement (p. 67) that while 
in Mecca Muhammad still thought that Jesus had died a natural 
death, but that he changed his mind later on, and to the comparison 
of the image of Jesus in the Gospel according to John and that in the 
Qur'ün: although obviously radically different in content, they have 
one aspect in common, “In beiden Fallen geht es um die Neuinter- 
pretation der religiösen Tradition «m Lichte eigener Erfahrungen, oft 
in ziemlich radikaler Weise" (p. 98). 

The hope for a dialogue should not lead us to “conceal the truth,” 
as we have been warned, or to read into the other's statements what 
seems desirable to us for the sake of a dialogue. At the other hand, 
those who see the urgent necessity of this dialogue should be 
constantly aware of the implications of whatever they write about 
each other's and their own faith and tradition. The publications of 
Parrinder and Rüis&nen show, in different ways, how difficult it is to 
do equal justice to both concerns. 


Death and Eternal Life 


Thomas O’Shaughnessy, whose earlier publications in the field of 
Qur’anic Studies received wide recognition, *? published ‚in 1969 a 
study on the Qur’anic data on death. The choice of the title, 
Muhammad’s Thoughts on Death, ?° reflects the author's approach in 
dealing with the Qur’än as an expression of the Prophet’s thinking, 
although with some recognition of a divine guidance. Both points are 
evident from a passage which contains a major conclusion : 


The events of Muhammad's career make it likely that much of 
his thinking on death recorded in the Qur'àn developed 
spontaneously under the pressure of advancing years, his enemies' 
plottings, the cowardice of those Medinans who followed him out 


29 The Koranic Concept of the Word of God (1948) and The Development of the Meaning 
of Spirit in the Koran (1953). 

30 Thomas O’Shaughnessy. Muhammad's Thoughts on Death. A Thematic Study of 
Qur’anic Data, Leiden : E. J. Brill, 1969. 
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of self-interest, and the death of many loyal adherents. But the 
directions it took and its manner of expression often make it 
appear to be a guided development, at least in the initiation of 
many of its themes (p. 82). 


While recognizing the view of “orthodox Islam” with regard to the 
Qur'àn (p. 5), the author is convinced that “to a non-Muslim ... it 
seems clear that Muhammad’s knowledge of Biblical accounts was 
constantly growing and that he was receiving information from others 
which he incorporated into his preaohing to his followers" (ibid.). 
Seen in this light, it is not surprising that the author speaks about 
"the intense reflection and toilsome revision” that lay behind the 
Qur'àn (p. viii), and that he, following Caetani, states “that Muham- 
mad’s prophetio mission was not an unexpected explosion but an 
office assumed after careful preparation and much reflection with the 
close collaboration of his best friends" (p. 82). * 

The survey of the relevant Qur’anic data is arranged in eight chapters 
(following an introductory chapter), dealing with death in analogies 
(Chapters II and IU, the latter one discussing “the first death” 
terminology), God and Death (Chapters IV, V and VI, the second one 
containing & section on “agents of death" and the last one focusing 
on the resurrection notion) Man and Death (Chapters VII, VIII and 
IX, including a discussion of Muhammad’s mortality, death for the 
just, and death in disbelief). The concluding chapter gives a summary 
of death themes in chronological order, emphasizing—as we have 
already seen— "the preoccupation with death on Muhammad’s part" 
in the Medinan period (pp. 79-81) and, related to this, the two 
exolusively Medinan themes of fear of death (pp. 78 ff.) and violent 
death (pp. 81, 82). 

With the study of Soubhi El-Saleh ®® we move away from any 
reflections on the relationship between the Qur’än and pre-Qur'anic 
(Jewish and) Christian writings and ideas, and see attention focused 
on the history of Muslim interpretations of a number of Qur’anic 


31 As far as “the Christian influence on the religious conceptions and piety of the 
Qur'&n "ie concerned, the author traces ib baok largely to Syrien monasticism (p. 1). 
A far more radical and extremely controversial position with regard to the idea of a 
‘revision’ of the Qur'&n (including but not limited to an ‘editing’ by the Prophet him- 
self) is taken by Günter Luling, Über den Ur-Qur’än. Ansüize zur Rekonstruktion vor- 
islamischer christlicher Strophenlieder im Qur’än (Erlangen : Verlagsbuchhdlg H. Luling, 
1974), whose publication will.be reviewed in one of the forthcoming issues of this 
quarterly. : 

3? Soubhi El-Baleh. La Vie Future selon le Coran. Paria: J. Vrin, 1971. 
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texts, namely, those dealing with the future life, in both aspects of 
paradise and hell, joys and punishments. In only eight pages the 
Qur’anic data are given, without any comment (pp. 15-22). This 
first part is followed by a rather extensive survey—with an amazing 
number of descriptive details—of the traditionalist exegesis (pp. 25-64), 
a twenty-page discussion of “the rationalist exegesis” (the Mu'tazilite 
interpretation, based primarily on al-Khayyät’s al-Intisäar and al- 
Zamakhshari’s al-Kashshaf, pp. 67-87), a section on the Sufi-inter- 
pretation (arranged chronologically, pp. 91-120), and, finally as far as 
this historical survey is concerned, a discussion of modern Muslim 
exegesis (based on al-Afghäni, Muhammad 'Abduh, Rashid Rida, 
Tantäwi Jawhari, ‘Abd al-Qädir al-Maghribi and Sayyid Qutb, 
pp- 123-136). The author’s expression of his own opinion (pp. 139-142) 
is hardly surprising after having read his historical survey. The 
exaggerations, philological incompetence, anthropomorphism and 
extreme sensuality within the traditionalist exegesis had already been 
criticized (pp. 61-64; cf. also p. 140). The criticism of the Mu'tazilites 
and the Sufis could equally be anticipated. And so the author opts 
for the “moderate traditionalists’ and those modernists in line with 
them, stressing the primacy of the spiritual dimensions : 


Avec cette supériorité explicitement reconnue par le Coran méme 
aux choses spirituelles, nous n'avons pas hésité à adopter, aveo les 
Modernistes, et & plus forte raison aveo les Traditionalistes 
modérés, le cóté sensible des joies et des peines. Ceci devient 
encore plus aisé si lon considère que ce côté sensible n'est en 
lui-máme qu'une représentation ou une figuration d'une idée 
supérieure (p. 141). 


In a sense the modernists are not even needed as source of inspiration : 
as far as their positions are valid, they owe it to al-Ghazzali, “qui les 
& tous imprégnés de sa facon de voir" (p. 142). The last lines of this 
conclusion seem to represent the author's own position: the blessing 
of heaven is to find oneself in the nearness of God, whose grace triumphs 
over His anger; even hell will one day pass away, and only the Face 
of the Lord will remain in the Paradise “which no eye has seen, no 
ear has heard, and which has never entered the heart of & man ..." 
(sbid.). 
Ethico-Religious Concepts and Fasting 


We have already referred to Izutsu’s rewriting of his study on 
ethical concepts, and made a few remarks on his approach in 
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general. ®® Two features of the 1966 edition deserve special attention : 

“an abstract theory of ethical language [found in the original edition] 
has been replaced by a more fundamental theory of the linguistie or 
semantic world-view which underlies the entire analytic work, and 
the methodological principles which regulate the analysis have been 
gathered together in an introduction” (Preface, p. viii; see Chapters 
I and II, pp. 3-41). The second very helpful change is that the title 
now clearly indicates that the author limits his investigation to a 
group of ethical terms, those “of an ethico-religious nature” (Preface, 
pp. vii-viii). After the methodological introduction follow two major 
sections, one dealing with the transition “from tribal code to Islamic 
ethics” (pp. 45-116) and the second offering an analysis of major 
concepts (kufr and its semantic field, pp. 119-177; hypocrisy, nifag, 
füsiq, pp. 178-183; the believer, pp. 184-202; and various terms in 
the "good and bad" category, pp. 203-249). What is designated as 
“Conclusion” (pp. 250-253) is, in fact, an excellent summary of the 
development of the argument and the conclusions reached throughout 
the study. 

The origin of the fast of Ramadan has been a controversial issue. 
K. Wagtendonk may not have spoken the last word about it, but he 
has definitely made a ‘most significant contribution to the study of 
the origin and meaning of Fasting in the Koran.** Chapters on a 
phenomenology of fasting, fasting in pre-Islamic Arabia, and various 
theories about the origin of the fast of Ramadan (Chapters I-III) 
are followed by a careful and detailed study of 8. 2:183-187 (pp. 47-81), 
& discussion of the fast: of Ramadan and the revelation of the Qur’än 
(pp. 82-122, obviously focusing on S. 97; attached is an appendix on 
the chronology of the: first ten years A.H.), some observations an 
fasting in the Qur’än out of piety and as a form of penance (pp. 128-139), 
and a final chapter with “phenomenological conclusions.” A few quotes 
from his concluding remarks must suffice: “At the root of the fast 
of Ramadan is the fast of the Jewish Day of Atonement, the 
‘Ashürä’ " (p. 141). The motive for introducing this was the intended 
parallel with Moses’ descending from Mount Sinai with the tables of 
the Law. “Mohammed, saw himself as a second Moses, bringing the 
revelation to a people who had, till then, been deprived of it" (sbid.). 
After the break with the Jews, the Prophet "returns to the ancient 
Arabian rites and grafts his religion upon them after having purified 
these rites of heathenism” (pp. 141-142). The Laylat al-Qadr, already 


33 Beo above, note 8, and pp. 262-283. 
34 K, Wagtendonk. Fasting in the Koran. Leiden : E. J. Brill, 1968. 
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a period of fasting in olden times, now becomes, as celebration of the 
sending down of the Qur’än, the crucial point of a fast of thanks- 
giving, gratitude and praise to God for His great gift, the gift of His 
guidance (pp. 142, 143). The author's view of the relationship between 
Muhammad’s role in the ‘making of Islam’ and God's involvement in 
it remains unclear, even—and perhaps particularly—in the last words 
of his book : 


The final conclusion can be that by establishing the fast of 
Ramadan, Mohammed detached himself from the Jews, but also 
from heathenism, and made Islam what it is: a religion which 
owes its existence and history to Allah's unique revelation to 
Mobammed (p. 144). 


The Hartford Seminary Foundation WILLEM A. BIJLEFELD 
(Because of lack of space, the Appendix listing Qur’än translations in 


English, French and German published after 1964 could not be 
included in this issue.) 


LUTHER AND THE TURKS 
Part II 


Luther's description of the Turks is certainly not unbiased. 7° His 
perspective remains theologically inflexible and assumes that there is 
definite interdependence between the Turks and the papacy: “The 
pope is the Anti-Christ and the Turk—the devil incarnate.” " In 
another decisive passage Luther put it this way : 


The Scripture foretells us about two cruel tyrants who must 
devastate and destroy Christianity in preparation for the Last 
Judgment. One of them [achieves this purpose] spiritually through 
cunning or false worship and a doctrine which is opposed to the 
true Christian faith and the Gospel. Daniel writes concerning this 
in chapter eleven (11:36 f) that he will exalt himself above all 
gods and above all worship, etc. In the Second Epistle to the 
Thessalonians, chapter two (2:3), St. Paul calls him the Anti- 
Christ. He is the pope with his papacy, concerning whom we have 
written enough elsewhere. About the other one with the physical 
sword who is most dreadful outwardly, Daniel prophesies very 
powerfully in chapter seven (7:25), as does Christ in [the Gospel 
of] Matthew, chapter twenty-four (24:21) concerning an affliction, 
never equalled on earth., i.e., the Turk. Thus because the end of 
the world is at hand the devil must assail Christianity with both 
of his powers in the most atrocious manner. 72 


It must be understood that this is not merely an outburst of Luther's 
anger, but also a firm theological position which Luther reiterates in 
several ways. For instänce, according to Luther the nearness of the 
Last Judgment is visible by the fact that God delivers his message 
twice in parallel expressions. In the East there had arisen the kingdom 
of Muhammad, in the West the kingdom of the pope. "* Or, in the 
East rules the Beast, in the West the False Prophet. 74 The Turk is 
the “black devil" rude and superficial, incapable of deceiving either 
faith or reason, “who like a heathen persecutes Christianity from 
without.” 7% The pope, by contrast, is “the subtle, beautiful, hypo- 
critical devil who sits within Christianity and retains the Holy 
Scripture, baptism, sacrament, the keys, catechism, marriage.” And 
yet the devil of light also has his Qur’än, ie., his Decretals, “his 
human doctrine," which he sets above revelation. 7@ On another 
occasion Luther observed that the papal Decretals are enforced by 
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excommunication, while obedience to the Qur’än is compelled by the 
sword." A further congruity is seen in their respective attitudes 
toward marriage. “The coarse and filthy Muhammad takes all women 
and therefore has no wife. The chaste pope does not take any wife 
and yet has all women." This means, Luther explained, that the 
Turks do not pretend to be chaste and are brazenly promiscuous; 
hence genuine matrimony does not exist among them. The pope, by 
contrast, pretends to be chaste, but does not really practice what he 
proclaims. 78 In the end, however, it was clear to Luther that the 
pope was far more evil than the Turk: the pope kills the soul, while 
the Turk can only destroy the body. ?® 

At the same time Luther was prepared to admit that the boundary 
lines of the demonic reach farther than pope and Turk. According to 
John 8:44, the devil is called both “ʻa liar and a murderer: with lies 
he kills souls, by murder the body.” ® Applying this standard, Luther 
recognized numerous servants of the devil throughout the ages: 
Muhammad, the Radical Reformers, the Arians, the Donatists. “And 
what was the intent of Muentzer in our own time, if not to become a 
new Turkish emperor?" ?: The account, not surprisingly, concluded 
with “the most holy father pope." 8! In contrast, underscored Luther, 
he himself had never sought the use of the sword, but always taught 
peace and obedience to civil authorities. 53 

With particular attention to the Turks, Luther's accusations are 
two in number: the Turks murder people and destroy the Christian 
faith. 84 Luther's concern with the murderous activities of the Turks 
is complex. While most of his attention was devoted to theological 
implications—already commented on—he was also aware of the 
social implications of these acts of atrocity. Thus while discussing the 
need to support one's government in its struggle against the Turks, 
Luther reminded the reluctant and unwilling contributors just what 
had happened to such civilians during the Turkish attack and siege 
of Vienna : 


He puts your house and home to the torch, takes your cattle and 
fodder, money and possessions, stabs you to death (if you fare so 
well), rapes or kills your wife and daughter before your eyes, 
hacks to pieces your children and impales them on your fence- 
stakes. And what is the worst, you must suffer and see all this 
with an evil, despairing conscience, which has been disobedient to 
God and His government. Or [with your evil, despairing conscience] 
you are led away into Turkey, sold there as a dog, in order that 
you should serve during the rest of your life for a piece of bread 
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and a drink of water in continuous labor day and night, driven 
with rods and oudgels, and yet receive no wage or thanks. 8 


Although the Turks were not the first people to commit murder 
and steal, Luther thought that they had nevertheless surpassed all 
others, 8° the reason being that they are commanded by their law to 
murder and to rob as!many people as they can. 9? Sinful men love 
to do these things anyway, “yet how much more pleasing when there 
is a law which proclaims that this is God’s will and that He is pleased 
by it. For this reason;the Turks regard most highly those who are 
diligent in helping to expand the kingdom of the Turks, and proceed 
farther to rob and to murder." ** The goal, as taught by the Qur’än, 
is “not only to destroy the Christian faith, but with it the entire 
secular government as; well.” 8° Such a perspective affects the entire 
Turkish outlook on life: “Where murder and robbery are customarily 
practiced it is not possible that there would exist an excellent and 
commendable secular order. They are so preoccupied with war and 
murder, that they cannot be concerned with and work for peace. This 
can be well observed among soldiers. For this reason the Turks do not 
have a high regard for building and planting." *e 

As for the extent of the killing which the Turks perpetuated, without 
belittling its extent Luther was prepared to state that the Turks did 
not exterminate the entire population of the lands which they had 
subjected. Luther noted that it was a Turkish custom to deport the 
well-to-do from conquered territories “into another country where 
they are sold and must!serve.” *: In addition, he recorded that during 
the Turkish raids the Christian population was exposed to sporadic 
attacks and capture. From among “the seized, those that can walk 
are led away like cattle, dragged, tied together, and driven. Those 
that cannot walk are immediately stabbed to death, regardless of 
their age." 22 The Christians that survive the tortuous journey and 
arrive in Turkey are “sold like cattle and sows, paying no attention 
88 to who is father, mother, child or wife. The wife is sold in one 
direction, the husband: in another. The same happens with parents 
and children which are also not sold together, but in accord with the 
wishes of the buyers and sellers.” 9» 

Such accounts of Turkish brutality were not intended to introduce 
despair. Rather, Luther hoped that once the seriousness of the Turkish 
threat was realized, lawful government against the Turks would 
receive better support; At the same time, Luther did not under- 
estimate the strength of the Turks. He believed that the Turks could 
bring together an army of some 300,000 or 400,000 men which could 
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not be successfully opposed by an army of & mere 50,000 or 60,000 
men, unless there is an equal amount or more in reserve. ** To be 
content with an army of 20,000 or 30,000 men “as is our German 
custom," Luther thought was disastrous. 5 Since general laxity 
prevailed, Luther assumed that the Turks would continue to be 
victorious in subsequent raids. ** Therefore he recorded a word of 
counsel for those that would be led away into Turkish captivity. 
First of all, they should practice private devotions as an effective 
means for sustaining an inward faith. °? In addition, Luther also 
pointed to divine providence, which although beyond comprehension, 
had not abandoned the Christian captives : “You must willingly accept 
such misery and servitude as sent to you from God and suffer it for 
the sake of God.” While Luther had counseled a courageous resistance 
to the last breath before one’s capture, he suggested submission once 
overtaken, so that the captive would “as faithfully and diligently as 
possible, serve his lord to whom he has been sold, regardless of the 
fact that you are a Christian and your lord a heathen or a Turk." 
Moreover, Luther spoke forcefully against trying to escape from 
captivity, or—if escape was not possible—against an attempt to 
commit suicide. ®® Luther supported his counsel with the claim that 
the captive's body belongs to the master. °° This does not mean that 
one should follow the Turks in fighting against fellow Christians. 
Should this be demanded, the captive must refuse, even though he 
may be put to death. !0° Yet the principle does not apply to sexual 
submission : “If the married women have been led away to Turkey, 
and must live with other men both as to bed and board, they must 
patiently submit and suffer for the sake of Christ, and for this reason 
not despair, as if they were damned. The soul can do nothing about 
what the enemy does to the body.” 101 

At the same time, such behavior by the Turks reveals their complete 
disrespect for the institution of marriage : “Muhammad’s Qur’än does 
not honor the married estate, but allows everyone to have as many 
wives as he wishes. As a result there exists the custom among the 
Turks, th&t one man may have ten or twenty wives, and again may 
abandon and sell them whenever he wills." 1? Such an arrangement, 
claimed Luther, was not really having a married estate “since no one 
takes a wife with the intention to remain eternally with her as one 
flesh, according to God's word in Genesis 3 (2:24)." 103 “Therefore the 
followers of Muhammad are nothing other than children of whores 
and a nation of whores, that have weddings just like dogs and sows.” 104 
As already noted, at this point Luther saw a genuine parallel between 
the Turks and the pope. !% Moreover, Luther claimed that some 
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among the Turks practiced such forms of sexual immorality as could 
not even be described to decent people. 10° Yet the Turks themselves, 
taught by the Qur’än, are not embarrassed. They do not hesitate to 
use such foul language which elsewhere is heard only in brothels. 197 
And Muhammad, so Luther insisted, had set the example by being 
completely sensual “in all his thoughts, words, works. Due to his 
lust, whatever he speaks or does is flesh, flesh, flesh.” 10s 

In summing up his case, Luther recorded his conviction that the 
intent of the Turks was to destroy “the entire secular government.” 10» 
Luther's main point was that the Turks themselves did not possess 
& legitimate government which would “maintain peace, protect the 
pious, &nd punish the wioked." Instead, Luther believed, their regime 
was "nothing but the wrath of God, rod, and punishment on the 
unbelieving world." 11° To be sure, the Turks have “their own monks" 
and. “some honest laymen." “But what good can there be in a govern- 
ment and in the entire Turkish way of life and character, since 
according to the Qur’än the following three are not restrained : lies, 
murder, illegitimacy ?" 111 And Luther continued : 


How can there be & more abominable, dangerous, terrible prison 
than to live under such a regime. Lies destroy (as noted) the 
spiritual estate, murder destroys the secular estate, illegitimacy 
destroys the married estate. Take away from the world veram 
Religionem, veram Politicam, veram Oeconomiam (that is, 
genuine spirituality, lawful secular government, correct home 
discipline) what is left in the world is nothing but flesh, world- 
liness, and the devil—and a life such as is led by those good 
fellows that keep house with whores. 113 


As can be well expected, from such evil principles follow destructive 
practices. Luther observed that the Turks, just like Thomas Muentzer, 
"destroy all government" and do away with all distinctions in the 
secular estates, ebolishing “princes, counts, lords, nobility, vassals” so 
that in the end the Turk “alone is God over everything in his land.” ua 

Luther’s weightiest censure was reserved for the religion of the 
Turks. 114 In one sense; the Turks, the devil’s servants, are God's rod 
of wrath for the punishment of sin. In another sense, however, the 
Turks oppose God and seek to destroy the entire Christian religion 115 
—with the sole exception of the doctrine of the resurrection from the 
dead which they also affirm. ue Specifically, the Turks have replaced 
the Gospel and the Christian faith with the teachings of Muhammad. 117 
Luther saw the Qur'àn as synoretic—a collection of Jewish, Christian, 
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and heathen beliefs. 118 Specifically, Luther pointed to the Nestorians, 
the Arians, and the Jews. 11° He observed that the Qur’an contains 
large amounts of material not only from the Old but also from the 
New Testament, yet, he thought, selected arbitrarily and “condemning 
trinity, incarnation of Christ, his passion, sacraments, absolutions, 
marriage.” 12° As a result, claimed Luther, the Qur’än contains no 
revelation, but “only human reason without God's word and spirit." 181 
Within it human “wisdom and reason" are employed as the ultimate 
standards for truth. Hence the Qur'ün can be compared to the 
Decretals of the pope and the Talmud of the Jews. 13 Luther stated 
that when he had the leisure, he would translate the Qur’än from 
Latin into German “in order that everyone might see what a rotten, 
infamous book it is." 123 

Moreover, Luther noted that Muhammad explicitly and blasphe- 
mously elevates himself above Christ. 124 The unprecedented enmity of 
the Turks against the Christians stems, Luther thought, from their 
demonie servant-role, as they are the last enemy to rise up against 
Christ. 125 Consequently the Turks do not question how good a 
Christian any individual might be, but oppose all Christians insofar 
as they share the Christian name: "The Turk is an enemy of the 
Christian name, which the devil would very much like to suppress 
with the sword of Muhammad.” 12° On account of their great success 
in their wars against the Christians, the Turks completely convinced 
themselves that their faith is absolutely superior. 1?” Although 
Christians had been persecuted before, Luther thought that the 
difference was considerable. In the past Christians had been opposed 
by individual rulers who had been eventually succeeded by others 
who did not persecute : “But the sword and kingdom of Muhammad 
is as such opposed to Christ, as if it has nothing else to do and could 
not put his sword to a better use than to blaspheme Christ and fight” 
against Christ. 128 

Of course, there is a certain paradox in this observation, and Luther 
appeared to be aware of it. He admitted that the rule of the Turks 
had been praised by many on account of their religious tolerance, and 
he noted that the Turk “allows everyone to believe what he wishes.” 
And yet, argued Luther, this is but a very superficial tolerance, since 
Christians are not allowed the right of public gathering and may not 
publicly confess Christ and preach against Muhammad. And “what 
kind of freedom of faith is this, where one must not preach or confess 
Christ,” Luther asked. 12° Consequently, he was not at all surprised 
that most of those Christians who for one reason or another must live 
under the Turkish rule soon enough lose their faith. 130 Therefore 
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Luther thought that it was preferable to be dead than to live under 
a regime which silences Christian confession and mtm 
blasphemy. 131 

Even so, Luther acknowledged that in Germany there were some 
men who long to live under the Turks. 133 One explanation was that 
the Germans were a “rude, wild nation, indeed half devils and half 
men." 183 Luther himself thought that it was a sin to prefer the rule 
of the Turks to the lawful government of the emperor and the 
princes, 134 because im his view citizens did not have the right to 
forsake the authority under which they live and to seleot a different 
ruler in his place. 1 He who does that commits treason. 138 Luther 
was also convinced that such turncoats would not gain any personal 
advantages. 13? The Turk is shrewd enough not to trust such men. 128 
Another explanation for the popularity of the Turks was more implied 
than explicated—yet it is significantly weighty. From time to time, 
Luther, as in passing, reflected on the fact that the religion of the 
Turks appeals to men.’ Some of this attraction, Luther thought, could 
be explained on the grounds that Islam is within the capacities of 
the natural man. It is a religion established within the bounds of 
natural reason. Like the Jews, the followers of Muhammad do not 
believe in the divinity of Jesus Christ, and this “pleases reason out 
of all bounds.” Likewise it appeals to reason that discipleship is taught 
in terms of power and success rather than weakness and suffering. 18° 
And these are not merely occasional instances, but illustrations of 
consistent pattern, Luther insisted: Muhammad’s “law does not 
teach anything else éxcept what can be well endured by human 
wisdom and reason. And what he has found in the Gospel that is too 
difficult or too high to be believed, has been thrown out, especially 
that Christ is God and has redeemed us by his death." 149 Like the 
papists, the Turks also believe that they will be saved on account of 
their good works. 14 Their political success in particular has convinced 
them of their own holiness and the correctness of their religion. As a 
result “it is impossible to convert a Turk." 142 Of course, Luther did 
not deny that there are some virtues among the Turks. Thus, although 
genuine marriage is not practiced, the women the Turks have are 
"kept under constraint and in obedience," have not succumbed to 
such “forwardness, luxury, frivolity, and other superficial finery, 
expense and splendor" as in Germany. 143 Similarly, Luther was 
prepared to believe that the Turks are “faithful and friendly to one 
another and diligent in telling the truth." But Luther was clearly 
not very much impressed, since he continued : 
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No man is 80 wicked that he did not have something good in him, 
Occasionally a prostitute has such a fine manner about her that 
is hardly found in ten honorable matrons. In this way the devil, 
too, wants to have a cover and be a more beautiful angel than 
an angel of light. For this reason some of the works which he 
undertakes are the works of light. Murderers and robbers are 
more faithful and friendlier to each other than the [good] neigh- 
bors, yes, even than many Christians. 144 


Moreover, Luther was convinced that even shallow and idolatrous 
ceremonies could impress the people when performed with great 
pomp. Thus during their captivity in Babylon many Jews succumbed 
to the outward lure of the Babylonian worship. Similarly, many 
Christians accept the faith of Muhammad on account of its impressive 
appearance. 145 In addition, Luther noted, one could observe that 
among the Turks “their priests or clergymen lead such serious, valiant, 
strict lives, that one might take them for angels and not men. In 
comparison to them our clergymen and monks among the papists look 
ridiculous. And often they are transported [in ecstasy] even when they 
sit at table among people and appear as if they were dead. In addition 
they occasionally perform miracles.” Nevertheless, a Christian should 
not admire them, since they do not know anything about the Christian 
faith. “The devil, too, can be serious, look somber, fast much, perform 
false miracles and supply his followers with ecstasies.” But the devil 
cannot acknowledge Jesus Christ as the Son of God which is also the 
case with these “Turkish holy men" who are but “the devil's saints.” 146 
Also, the Turks come often to their churches for prayer, reported 
Luther. They “pray with discipline, silence, and with such beautiful 
outward gestures” that cannot be seen in any Christian churches 
anywhere. 147 And yet, these people “do not have Jesus Christ and 
are not concerned with him.” Moreover, God always prefers genuine 
faith to an impressive yet faithless show. 148 Luther also noted that 
the Turks go on pilgrimages to the graves of their saints and call 
upon them. Again many impressive miracles have thus taken place. 
But there is nothing very surprising about all this since the devil is 
“a doctor above all doctors, and in addition the prince of the world." 149 

Without a doubt then, the Turks surpass the Christians in every 
outward regard : “They do not touch wine, do not drink and overeat 
as we do, do not dress themselves in a frivolous and loud fashion, do 
not build as magnificently, do not show off, do not swear and curse, 
display excellent obedience, discipline and honor to their emperor 
and Lord.” 150 But just the same, from Luther’s point of view, all 
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these virtues do not have the proper foundation : “Lies cannot bring 
salvation, but only condemn; for this reason faith cannot be based 
on lies." :9 The ultimate destiny of the Turks is therefore clear 
enough even though obviously dreadful: the Turks are “human, 
with reason, and believe the Qur’än both knowingly and willingly, 
so no one is at fault for their damnation but themselves.” 152 

It has been often acknowledged in Luther scholarship that Luther 
thought of himself primarily as an interpreter of the Bible. In the 
words of George W. Forell: “He thought very little of the Christian 
civilization of his time. Luther’s position in regard to the Turks was 
the result of a thorough study of Scripture and especially of those 
passages that seemed to point to the Turkish danger. Before Luther 
spoke about the Turks, he had first obediently listened to the Word 
of God.” 153 Obviously, this is a very important and basically valid 
observation. But the question remains whether in obedient listening 
Luther also heard the truth. Put in another way, we must say that 
he did not merely quote Scripture, but interpreted as well. Without 
at this time seeking to assess the positive yield of Luther’s her- 
meneutical theory, which was obviously immense, we need to acknowl- 
edge that in regard to the Turks Luther failed to provide basic 
insights that would reach beyond his time into ours. Here attention 
may be called to the concluding paragraph of a very judicious study 
by George H. Williams: 


Although concern for the salvation of peoples beyond the hearing 
of Christian missionaries and an interest in contemporary and 
superseded religions must be put down as on the whole only & 
small facet of theology in the Age of Reformation, it should be 
remarked in conclusion that it was in part the sensitivity and 
openness of Erasmus, Bucer, Bibliander, and many of the radicals 
to the problem of salus extra ecclesiam and fides extra Christum 
that, working its way into the main Protestant bodies in the course 
of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, made it possible for 
Protestantism belatedly to undertake a world mission (as dis- 
tinguished from Protestant colonization), an assignment which 
Catholics had felt laid upon them already in the Age of 
Discovery. 154 


Put in another way, it may be stated that even though Luther can 
be praised for his attempts—as distinguished from achievements—to 
describe the Turks as accurately as the available data allowed, 155 he 
nevertheless failed to enter into a genuine dialogue with the Turks. 15s 
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The result therefore was a serious distortion of the faith of the Turks, 
and once recognized as such, more a liability to the Christian faith 
than a defense thereof. 

At the same time, however, Luther’s denunciation of the Turks was 
not without positive political implications for the Protestant cause. 
“It is often said that the Reformation aided the Turks; certainly the 
Turks aided the Reformation; without them Protestantism might 
conceivably have gone the way of Albigensianism.” 157 Or, as another 
scholar puta it : 


Instead of fearing the Turks, Luther had every reason to be 
grateful to them. It was the constant danger of a Turkish invasion 
that had kept the Emperor from taking severe measures against 
Luther’s reformation. The empire needed the help of the 
Evangelical princes in the war against the Turks and therefore 
had to postpone its plans to destroy Luther. From the point of 
view of realistic power polities, the safety of the Reformation 
depended upon the strength of the Turkish armies. 158 


Luther himself was certainly not aware of this fact and did not make 
any practical use of it. 15° In one of his Table Talks there is preserved 
an illuminating anecdote which illustrates this fact. Luther had been 
told that Sultan Sulayman the Magnificent had inquired about Luther's 
age, and, hearing that Luther was forty-eight years old, had 
commented: “I wish that he were even younger; he would find in 
me & gracious protector." Immediately making the sign of the cross, 
Luther had exclaimed in great horror: “May God protect me from 
such a gracious protector!” 160 Even so, Luther’s theological stand 
had political implications. George H. Williams suggests : 


Luther... gave & very clear and helpful answer to the princes of 
Christendom in teling them how to face the common enemy. 
They should all fight under the Emperor, but not call their 
defense a “crusade”; and, when any true Christian among the 
defenders happened to be captured and not slain, he should 
testify to his faith in Christ and perhaps by his suffering valor 
even convert & few Turkish guards and jailors, as the apostles 
once did. 16 


Perhaps even more can be suggested. In speaking out against the 
Turks, Luther never forgot to denounce the papacy as well. In fact, 
it has been noted that Luther criticized the papacy more severely 
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than he attacked the Turks. According to C. Umhau Wolf, “The 
papal hierarchy being! the more present evil in the eyes of Luther, 
was therefore a greater enemy and a worse abomination than the 
Turk." 1% And Roger B. Merriman characterizes one of Luthers 
major tracts against the Turks as “somewhat halfhearted : one could 
not help feeling that Luther still regarded Rome as a more serious 
menace than the Ottoman." 13 In this way Luther was in fact fighting 
on two fronts and providing a theological guideline for practical 
power politics. Admittedly, Luther's outbursts against the papacy are 
distasteful to a more ecumenical age and cannot be praised as valid 
for our time. But in his time they served the purpose of preserving 
the Reformation. 164 

Finally, turning attention to the already acknowledged and very 
serious limitations of Luther's grasp of Islam, it may be noted that 
what Luther did know about the Turks could not endear him to them. 
Living near to the edge of the Empire, Luther could identify himself 
more directly with those who had suffered from Turkish cruelty. At 
the sight of such barbarity, he indeed failed to reflect in depth. But 
he did not overlook all of the strengths of Islam, even though he 
vigorously condemned! it. A situation of violence involving people 
from different religious traditions frequently constitutes a barrier 
towards mutual understanding. 
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in contradiction, Luther asserted that the Turks did not have a genuine government. 
And the aotual administrative struotures which were present in Turkey he did not 
desoribe. - 
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faith and all become Turks. A foreigner in Turkey is hated and shunned as soon as 
people find out that he is of the faith of Christ, not that of Mahomet As a result, the 
Christian religion will eventually die out among young and old alike.” Bohnstedt, The 
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THE TWO FACETS OF THE KEMALIST REVOLUTION * 
I 


The 50th anniversary of the official foundation of the republican 
regime in Turkey is at the same time the 50th year of a war of 
liberation which culminated in a major political revolution. It is also 
the starting point of & turn towards another type of revolutionary 
process of changes. The resistance movements which began in 1919 
as sporadie, disparate, uncoordinated efforts with no revolutionary 
objectives, developed in time not only into an organized war against 
invaders for the defense of the Ottoman sultanate and caliphate but 
also progressively into a political revolution whose eventual result 
was the destruction of the very same sultanate and caliphate. Ever 
since, Kemalism has become known not only as a military struggle 
for liberation but also as a movement of political revolution. Soon 
after its establishment, the republican regime was declared to have 
opened a revolutionary era by the introduction of the principle of 
*Revolutionism' in addition to the other five principles of the new 
regime. 

Celebrating the anniversaries in terms of years, decades, and half 
centuries became with the passage of time a matter of calendrical 
routine as well as of official occasions. Celebrating “Revolutionism’ 
as the essence of the Kemalist republicanism seems to be taking place 
in present-day Turkey with mixed feelings and ambivalent attitudes. 
After Mustafa Kemal took up the leadership of the resistance 
movements, the revolutionary consequences remained for some time 
concealed to some, misconceived by others, repugnant to those who 
had vaguely anticipated those consequences quite early. For the 
majority it was merely a struggle for the liberation of the sultanate 
and the caliphate just as it was viewed by the leaders of the Khilafat 
movement in India. The Republic came at the end as a coup of a 
revolutionary nature. 

In reality, the ideological basis for such a coup was laid in 1920 
when the thesis, “Sovereignty belongs to the nation alone," was 
enunciated. It was based upon the post-war doctrine of the right of 
peoples to determine their fate as nations. In 1920 this would have 
meant either one of two things : (a) The Turks as a nation were entitled 
to assert and maintain their existence; no great powers, but they 
themselves, would decide their future; (b) political sovereignty in that 
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nation would rest upon the will of the people and not upon the 
traditional legitimacy: of the sultanate-caliphate. These two under- 
standings are obviously not unrelated, but for a surprising majority 
of the leaders of the’ years 1919-1923 the first proposition did not 
necessarily imply the second because they could not imagine the 
possibility of a political identity apart from the Ottoman state and 
the caliphate. The full implication of the second proposition appeared 
when the sultanate was abolished. Although the caliphate was still 
retained, a series of sudden changes was launched immediately following 
the abolishment of the sultanate and the formal declaration of the 
republie. All of these, including the later abolition of the caliphate, 
appeared to be the logical consequence of the principle of ‘National 
Sovereignty.' 

We are, then, confronted with two processes. Both implied radical 
changes in the loose sense. One reached its climax on October 29, 
1923; the other gained.its momentum about the same date. In Turkey 
the two processes are not distinguished from each other; both together 
are called the “Revolution.” The confusion has deepened with time. 
This paper will discuss in what ways this confusion—the losing sight 
of the differences between the two processes—has resulted in the 
present-day ambivalence in the commemoration of the Revolution. 

The obliteration of the difference in question seems to date back to 
the time when *Revolutionism' was proclaimed as the sixth principle 
of Kemalism and of the republican regime. Revolutionism would 
presumably mean that one or the other of the two processes would 
continue to be a permanent trait of the course of events under the 
republican regime. Buch a pretentious, if not dangerous, principle 
may sound senseless to observers. We know that enunciation of the 
six principles was a by-product of the desire to lay down the principles 
which were believed to be the marks distinguishing the Kemalist 
ideology from those of the major Western ideologies, namely, liberalism, 
fascism, and communism, which were currently occupying the interests 
of intellectuals and politicians in the 1930s. But why was it necessary 
to be revolutionary? ‘What did revolutionism signify within the 
context of an established republican regime ? 

; II 

In searching for an answer, it may be helpful to turn to history to 
trace the semantic evolution of two terms—ikhtiläl and inkiláb. Up 
to the time when & newly coined word for revolution, devrim, took 
the place of these two words, they had had a long history in the 
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Ottoman Turkish political vocabulary. Their latest meanings were 
formed only after 1908, before the introduction of the word devrim. 
Then, the first word came to mean overthrowing an established 
government, a forcible substitution of it by a new form of government. 
The second word came to refer to the changes effected legally through 
legislative, governmental or cultural means; these were done not 
against an established political power, but by that power itself. In 
that sense the power itself was "revolutionary." The second word was 
frequently used with the adjective tjtimat (social) and may best be 
rendered in English as ‘social reform.’ 

The 1908 “Revolution” was, in fact, neither a revolution nor & 
reform. It was only a coup, not even a coup d'état. Probably as a 
reaction against the abortiveness of this easily successful coup, writers, 
in expressing their dissatisfaction, stressed the view that although the 
1908 incident was likely to bring some political changes, the real need 
was for an inkiläb rather than an ikhtilàl What was closer to a real 
revolution, however, took place a year later against a counter- 
revolutionary insurgence known as the “March 31 Incident." As if 
the Young Turk revolutionaries of 1908 were waiting for an appropriate 
occasion to stage an ikhtiläl, they deposed the ruler, overthrew his 
government, called the Parliament, formed political parties, and went 
to elections. This revolution appeared to have brought a full-fledged 
constitutional regime into operation, though the crities still were not 
satisfied. They kept stressing that the Revolution had failed in being 
revolutionary—that is, it had failed in opening the gates for genuine 
radical social reforms. 

It was through discussions on this theme that the respective meanings 
of ikhtilal and inkilab gained a certain clarity. In spite of this, the two 
words, which referred to two different processes of change, continued 
to be used indiscriminately and interchangeably to cover the Western 
term ‘revolution.’ Upon a close look we may detect easily that the 
so-called revolutionary period of 1908-1918 was more a period of 
inkiläbs than of ikhtiläls because practically all of the ideas which 
later became the bases of the Kemalist reforms were formulated then, 
and a few of them had even been implemented, at least partially and 
not without hesitation. In other words, one of the facets of Kemalist 
revolutionism (perhaps the more important and the one which I 
believe was overlooked) was achieving the ikhtiläl, which could not 
have even beén conceived of between 1908 and 1918. As will be seen 
later, it was only after that achievement that all of the ideas of the 
pre-1919 period could be implemented. 
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A brief review of the evolution of the meanings of the two words 
may help us to get a better perspective of the two facets of the Turkish 
revolution. During the 17th and 18th centuries, both terms bore 
definite meanings which were almost exact opposites of those they 
assumed after 1908. This is reflected in the evolution of the attitudes 
behind their respective meanings, from negative to positive. 

Terms such as dahr, 'asr, dawla in Arabic and words such as devlet, 
felek, carkh, tai‘ in Ottoman vocabulary imply change, turning, 
evolvement. Contrary to the connotations of such Western words as 
stato, estate, état (which also changed their meanings in later Western 
usage) the Ottoman word devlet (dawla, state) is derived from a root 
whose meaning is ‘change,’ ‘alteration,’ a change in the fortune of one 
dynasty to the fortune of another. But the key word in the Ottoman 
political vocabulary was not devlet; it was nizam, ‘order.’ The reason 
is in the view of the established equipoise, the evenly balanced systems 
of polity. The nizam ‚was believed to be maintained between the 
weights, so to speak, of the two layers of the body politic—that of 
the men of state (the ruling Ottomans) and that of the ruled (the 
ra'àyà). The conceptions of the state of order, the duality of state and 
society, and the idea of maintaining an equipoise between the two, 
together with the idea 'of maintaining the equiponderance of tho first 
over the second, were rooted in the divinely willed legitimacy of 
Ottoman sovereignty. A balance should be maintained not only 
between the two, but also between various functional segments within 
each. Books on stateoraft were preoccupied with the elaboration of 
the technique of how to adhere to the sacred Tradition (the Kantin-u 
Kadim) believed to be the source of all political rules; how to maintain 
the preponderance of the ruling body over the ruled; and how to 
perpetuate an equilibrium between the parts of the entire body politic. 
We learn from writers on stateoraft that the interests of the ruled 
classes should not extend into the motivations and considerations of 
the political rulers, and, moreover, that the men of state should 
either be uprooted from their mundane social origins, be recruited 
from among those who were already rootless, or be alienated from 
their social origins by subjugating them to a political education which 
would make them the cogs and wheels of the state maohinery. This 
also implied assigning to them an exceptional legal status, in some 
cases immunizing them from certain legal obligations and in others 
withholding from them certain rights accorded by the shari'a to the 
r8/Ay&. 

Ideal perfect polity, as willed by God, was the one realizing perpetual 
state of order and equilibrium. Any change in the composition and 
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the weights of the two layers would upset the order and equilibrium 
— would produce a state of ikhtiläl, the most dreaded condition for 
Ottoman writers and statesmen. They should constantly be on the 
guard because the passage of time (iniksläbät-i zamän) was likely to 
generate changes which in the long run would lead to the effacement 
of the equiponderance of the state. One very likely mode of disruption 
was the occurrence of an interpenetration or a diffusion between the 
components of the two realms. Wise statecraft and shrewd rulership 
should see to it that the evil effects of inkiläb would not lead to the 
state of ikhtiläl. Ikhtiläl, then, did not mean revolution, but confusion 
or the lack of orderly application of rules leading to anarchy, to decay, 
and finally to the death of an evenly balanced state of order. Passage 
of time, inkilab, was the source of ikhtil&l. 

Most Ottoman historiographers detected the beginnings of the signs 
of imbalance and later their extension in the form of a circulation 
between the ruling and the ruled, and, finally, as the unmistakable 
signs of ikhtilal They focused their attention especially upon the 
military institution because it was particularly there that the process 
of fusion was taking place. They attributed the signs of ikhtiläl to the 
effacement of the charisma of the sacred tradition and of the shari‘a 
or, to put it in & more familiar Ibn Khaldunian term, the decay of 
asabiyya. Those writers who knew the verdict of history as they were 
told it by Ibn Khaldün knew well that the law of genesis and decay, 
from maturity to senility and to death, was inescapable with the 
passage of time. There was no idea of evolution let alone of progress 
or revolution. Some, however, began to think that the end could be 
delayed if a right policy of isläk (Dastür al-'amal-l'iglah al-khalal) were 
pursued and that it might be possible to rectify the damages caused 
by the disregard of the wise rules of the ancients due to the passage 
of time. Ikhtiläl, caused by the natural changes of time, was similar 
to the ailments of an old human body; proper remedies, if found, 
might likewise prolong the span of life of the body politic. 

Though this attitude appears as an advancement over the static 
traditionalist view of order, it did not produce any tangible advance- 
ment or betterment (isläh), principally because of the persistence of 
the inherent bureaucratic belief that the inkilab produced its ikhtiläl 
effects primarily as a result of the neglects in applying rules. Thus, 
the role played by the factors emanating from the changes that had 
taken place in the body social, from which they were so remote, could 
not be grasped. 

The earliest attempts in the first part of the 18th century to 
introduce innovations from an alien civilization as a result of the 
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failures following the successive episodes of ikhtiläl opened a new 
phase in the outlook on inkiläb and ikhtiläl, but with a strange 
paradoxical concomitant view. The problem of the rectification of 
the old order was ultimately appearing as the problem of a major 
political rupture, particularly as the problem of establishing a connec- 
tion between the ruling institution and certain new classes of the ruled 
(as was exemplified by the activities aimed at concluding what is 
known as the Deed of Agreement [Sened-4 Ittifak]). Both in the attempts 
to introduce innovations from outside and in the attempts to base 
Ottoman sovereignty. upon the consent of the classes which were 
never recognized as having political status, we clearly notice the 
persistence of an unawareness of the nature of change—as natural 
phenomena of progress, evolution, or revolution. This was the case 
not only &mong the men of the ruling institution, but also among 
those who were in conflict with it—the soldiers, the peasants, the 
artisans who had staged movements of protest, mutiny, or rebellion. 
Like the peasant revolts of l6th-century Europe, these acts were 
mere expresaions of aimless discontent. In none of the rebellions or 
uprisings was the idea of establishing a new order to replace the one 
against which they had revolted ever envisaged. The rebels, like their 
adversaries, believed in the immutability of the traditional order. 
Their leaders envisaged neither the subjugation of the sovereignty to 
the will of the ruled nor the abolition of the existing political order. 
Returning to the starting point, the restoration of the original, which 
was believed to be corrupted merely because of the non-observance 
of eternally valid rules; was still dominant in their outlook. 

A curious consequence of the persistence of this common view was 
the coming of a seemingly naturalistic interpretation of political 
change in terms of the revolutions of the heavenly bodies. In contrast 
to the Ibn Khaldunian understanding of the process of political 
change (although it can be argued that it was a logical consequence 
of that understanding, even though it may just be the antithesis of 
the Ibn Khaldunian thesis), it gained ascendency in the form of a 
total pessimistic negation of the temporal world. Human will could 
bring no betterment in human affairs, because the world itself was 
oreated as it is—base, ;wicked, evil. Ikhtiläl of the world must be & 
part of the turning of Fortune's Wheel, the Carkh--Felek. 

The political outcome of this view was the elevation of the astrologer 
over and against the historian and the teachers of statecraft. Despite 
all of Ibn Khaldün's bitter admonitions against astrologers, hopes 
were pinned on the latter's knowledge of the movements of the stars 
in finding out the secrete of the ikhtiläl of the world, the reversals of 
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Fortune. The disorders were the signs of the forces of the universe 
working upon the blind destiny of men. If there is no way of knowing 
how to restore the divine order, there must be a possibility of using 
the chance moments of the happy turnings of Fortune's Wheel. 

The predominance of the belief in the role of the Revolutions of the 
Heavens over the static view of politics meant the replacement of the 
belief in the eternally willed (ebed-müddet) order of the state by belief 
in the role played by the revolutions of the time (snÁslàbat-i ‘asr) over 
the destiny of states. In this belief, ridiculed with contempt by ancient 
historians and later by men of enlightenment, there was nevertheless 
a curious spirit of ‘secularization.’ The idea of the role of the powers 
of the universe took the place of the belief in the eternity of the fixed 
divine destiny. A decisive part was played by astral revolutions. There 
was & connection between the movements of the stars and political 
upheavals. Revolutions of the heavenly bodies were associated with 
political revolutions. 

As a consequence of the popularity of such beliefs, astrologers 
swarmed the courts of Mustafa III (accession 1757) and his son 
Selim III (accession 1789). The former believed that in terms of the 
periods of time under the universal rule of sidereal regents astrological 
forecasts of auspicious events could be ascertained as much as a year 
ahead. Our knowledge of the political role of these astrologers is bound 
to be limited because of the hostility of the historiographers on the 
one hand and of the ridicule of the Bektashi materialist atheists (the 
mulhids) on the other, and because of the European advisers employed, 
such as Baron de Tott. While Mustafa and Selim had great faith in 
these European experts in bringing modern methods to modernize 
the military institutions, both were at the same time surrounded by & 
multitude of astrologers, soothsayers, divinators and faith healers, 
and the Bektashi dervishes. The historiographer Äsim, the faithful 
follower of Ibn Khaldün and a firm believer in the old Ottoman 
statecraft, poured his bitterest invectives against the whole lot. 
Significantly he mixed all into one—all the astrologers, European 
military experts and advisers, as well as the dervishes. All were men 
of dhad, materialists, traitors to God's shari'a and the Kànün of the 
ancestors. Selim's ambitious father sought astrologers from Morocco, 
requested books on astrology from the French government, and 
instructed his envoy to find out from Frederick the Great whether he 
could lend him his most expert astrologers. The naive reformer Belim 
appointed men to top places by divination or by inspiration in dream 
(istikhäre). Asim, and later on Cevdet Pasa, are firm in their belief 
that the disastrous end of Selim's reforms by the mightiest ikhtilal 
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ever seen was mainly caused by the political pretensions of the 
astrologers to predict the coming of auspicious events. 

As far as I know, the first man to use the word ikhtilal in a 
radically new sense was the historiographer Sanizade Ata’ullah 
(appointed in 1820, died in 1826). In the fourth volume of his History 
(Tarih, IV (Istanbul, 1291 A.H.], 63-75) he spoke of the revolutionary 
movements in Europe which aimed at the establishment of parlia- 
mentary representation, of democratic rule (kantin-u dimikrati). He 
noted the reaction of the monarchies and the aristooracies because, 
according to him, these revolutionary movements would lead to the 
overthrow of all absolutism—to a total revolution (1n£slab-s Hills) all 
over Europe. 

Between 1807 and 1826 the terms ikhtiläl and inkiläb seem not only 
to have fallen out of use in their traditional senses, but a reversal in 
their connotations became discernible, as we see in the Ata’ullah 
view that the ikhtiläls would ultimately lead to inkiläbs, total revolu- 
tions. As seen in his use of such words as cemiyet (society) as differen- 
tiated from devlet (state), the traditional Ottoman principle that the 
two should stand absolutely separated lost its validity. Changes in 
the meanings of the two terms implied that both had something in 
common—abandonment of tradition. 

The abandonment of tradition and the disappearance of the 
customary meanings of the two concepts led to the association of 
the attempts at isläh and tanzim with a new concept, that of Progress. 
The popularity of the word terakki, which formerly meant simply a 
promotion in one’s position or rank, signalled the definite end of the 
concept of an unchangeable order. This important change coincided 
with the earliest of quasi-revolutionary episodes when the first ripples 
of the 1848 revolutions of Europe reached the Turkish shores in the 
18508. 

It is interesting to note that the first attempt in 1856 was called 
neither ikhtiläl nor inkiläb, but simply ‘incident’ (Va&'a). Indeed, it 
proved to be just an episode, an abortive attempt; and yet it became 
the prototype of all later episodes. These resulted not in inkil&b-i 
külli, but at least in the first case of the overthrow of & ruler in 1876, 
and again in 1909, in the use of force and other revolutionary 
techniques. In both events we find the participation of the army, the 
association of the generals with civilian intellectuals in a revolutionary 
conspiracy, and above all with certain new ideas of inkilàb expressed 
in Buch terms as progress, natural rights of men, and constitutionalism, 
all of which distinguished them from the old palace revolutions. 

In spite of the emergence of a new trait in their inkilàb aims, these 
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revolutions remained abortive. The simple reason for the failure lies 
in the absence of a revolutionary ideology. In the vacuum of such a 
theory, the words ‘progress,’ ‘liberty,’ ‘constitution,’ etc., remained 
empty words; nay, they even were transplanted into anti-revolutionary 
institutions. The most ardent exponents of these ideas—the Young 
Ottomans, for example—were nob revolutionaries; they maintained 
in their ideology of inkilàb (modernization) beliefs which were 
diametrically opposite those of their contemporary European revolu- 
tionaries of the period 1815-1870. Their insistence on Islam and 
Ottomanism, which negated nationalism and the secular state, on the 
supremacy of the sultanate and caliphate over the principles of 
nationality, national unification, and freedom was, as the comments 
of Arminius Vambery and Leon Cahun show well, in total contra- 
distinction to the basic aspirations of the then current European 
revolutionary ideologies of nationalism, sovereignty of the people as 
a nation, and secularization of the state. The Young Ottomans, it is 
true, knew these ideologies and even used many of their concepts, 
but in their Islamic and Ottoman equivalents. In their finding 
substitute concepts they were unaware that the equivalents they 
borrowed from the past meant the opposite of what their supposed 
corresponding originals meant in European languages. This is an 
example of a most unfortunate semantic trap. 


III 


We now resume the discussion interrupted by this historical 
overview. As pointed out, 1909 was a turning point in the revival of 
the old concepts of ikhtiläl and inkiläb, after a period of eclipse as 
political terms with totally reversed meanings. Ikhtiläl meant seizure 
of power by force. The 1909 seizure of power sealed the fate of Ottoman 
sovereignty; it never recovered from the blow and few cared for its 
everlasting potency. Attention turned towards other targets, the 
problems of inkiläb, social transformation or modernization. 

A close study of the controversies as to the nature of the reforms 
discloses that the central issue, no matter what diverse and even 
opposite views were held as to the means to reach the end, was the 
attainment of a total transformation from an Asiatic, Oriental or 
Islamic (all of these adjectives were used disparately) mode of polity 
and society into & European, Western, individualistic, liberal, cap- 
italistio and even socialist (all of these adjectives were also used 
disparately) type of state and society. This would be the desired genuine 
revolution—the inkiläb. In all of the speculations on this problem of 
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civilizational revolution, the connections seen between inkiläb and 
ikhtiläl, or vice versa, were lost sight of. The period following 1909 
was one of confrontation between those who proposed radical ideas or 
civilizational transformation but without having revolutionary power 
or desire and those with power but lacking revolutionary orientation 
with respect to the problem of civilization. The conclusion of the 
controversies disclosed’ that, despite the ardor of the Young Turks, 
the Ottoman polity had no chance of viability in the modern world. 
In a manner reminiscent of the time of the astrologers and alchemists 
in search of an auspicious moment for the reversal of fortune, the search 
for the fulerum for the leap from one civilization to the other remained 
an eternal mystery. No recipe could be derived from the history of the 
European transformation from its medieval background into its 
modern. civilization. The West was the model, but no writer succeeded 
in finding the exact equivalents between the Western categories and 
those of the East. Despite various attempts to force or to forge the 
so-called stages of inkiläb of their past in order to predict the point 
of convergence between the East and the West, characteristic differ- 
ences always loomed asidisturbing, unexplainable differentia. 

The discrepancy between the desire to attain what was believed to 
be imperative and what was found impossible on the plane of action 
lies at the bottom of the psychological impass which led the rulers 
of the Ottoman empire to plunge into a suicidal gamble. Only this 
psychology can provide a reasonable answer to the often debated 
question of why that government entered World War I. To search 
for a rational justification for such an act resembles the attempts to 
Seek reasons behind suicides. 
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IV 


There is ample evidence that the man who could see the outcome 
and future implications of the impass, probably even before 1918, was 
Mustafa Kemal; and the chance to begin from scratch fell to his lot. 
Confrontation with two major problems from 1919 to 1923 was the 
beginning of the two facets for which we tried to provide an 
historical perspective. The manner in which these problems appeared 
from 1919 on will help us to see the relation between the two in terms 
of & more concrete setting. 

The first problem found its manifestation in the answer implied in 
the enunciation of the principle, “Sovereignty belongs to the nation 
alone.” On its face value we may be tempted to interpret this assertion, 
a8 it is done in Turkey nowadays, to mean that political power should 
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rest upon the will of the majority of the citizens. If we scrutinize the 
conditions under which it was announced, we see that it was not the 
product of an internal constitutional crisis (no one at that time 
challenged the validity of the already existing 1876 Constitution), 
but it came as an assertion of the principle of nationality, as the 
confirmation of the principle of the right of nations to establish 
themselves as legitimate political units and in the right to defend their 
destiny which was inherent in the doctrine accepting the right of 
nations to absolute sovereignty. (It also coincided with the renunciation 
of any claim of sovereignty over the non-Turkish peoples of the 
empire.) The principle was born as an answer not to the question of 
establishing a popular democratic regime but against the claims of 
those who believed that a sultanate-caliphate was the legitimate form 
of government whose fate was to be determined by the will of the 
Great Powers. À war of liberation against foreign invasion, before the 
territorial status of the Ottoman state was internationally determined, 
could be legitimized if the war was meant to be a struggle in order to 
save the sultanate and the caliphate. In any other sense it would 
mean rebellion against the historie legitimacy of Ottoman sovereignty. 
It would be foolish to turn against this sovereignty and jeopardize its 
whole existence. It would certainly mean not only a rebellion but also 
& revolution. 

The origins of the two facets of the revolution, thus, go back to two 
divergent interpretations of the aims of the struggle for independence 
under Mustafa Kemal's leadership. His tactful noncommittal leader- 
ship of the early days contributed to the oonfusion, because he was 
not sure he had the will and the consent of the nation. No one bothered 
for that consent. What he made several other leaders agree upon was 
the assertion of the principle of nationality. Announeing the principle 
of & democratic republiean politica] regime over against Ottoman 
monarchy was in the sense of the first interpretation simply irrelevant, 
and for the second too premature. Understanding this principle as & 
revolutionary act would have far-reaching implications. It was not 
possible to see the wisdom in such a revolutionary step which was 
taken at a time in which even the lawful existence of a Turkish 
nationality was neither recognized internally nor internationally. 

However, not only some perceptive keen observers (such as a few 
of the British military and diplomatie personnel) but also those who 
would fight for independence only if it was for the salvation of the 
sultanate and caliphate were quick in foreseeing the drift toward a 
revolutionary climax. Ámong their methods to hamper the drift were 
their attempts to obliterate the existence of & basic issue between the 
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two views. Very early they clung to the principle of the sovereignty 
of the nation as a parliamentary mandate to prevent the drift toward 
a revolutionary rupture. The principle, for them, meant majority vote 
at the Grand National Assembly (not yet called Parliament) as the 
proxy of the legitimate but prorogued Ottoman parliament. Viewing 
the Assembly as the legislative, executive, and in some cases judicial 
organ of a new nation-state could not be acceptable. For the Khilafat- 
ists, it would mean the establishment of a secular state; for the 
Sultanatist, a Sovietic republic. It would be better to regard it as an 
ephemeral device, and there were attempts to have it sanctioned as 
such by the sultan and the caliph. In reality, the ‘provisional’ 
government of the G.N.A. was neither the government of a secular 
state nor of a socialist state. Nor was its constitution a constitution 
in the ordinary sense; it was regarded as an appendix to the legitimate 
Constitution and was not called Kantin-u Esasi, the Ottoman word 
for constitution. There was & government, even if provisional, but not 
a state. What was important and urgent was not establishing a liberal 
or socialist state but establishing the right of the nation to be sovereign 
and free to determine its own destiny. Years later the conclusion of 
the Treaty of Lausanne was the international recognition of this side 
of the Kemalist revolution. 

The two facets of the Turkish revolution stemmed, therefore, from 
the difference between what has just been discussed and the diverse 
sociological consequences of its triumph. The roots of the present-day 
ambivalence are in the old attempts aimed at the prevention of the 
political revolution or in the attempts to obliterate the difference 
between the two major issues. For those who understand the meaning 
of the 60th anniversary only in the sense of establishing a majority 
rule democracy, the Kemalist principle of revolutionism carries no 
sense. They cannot see that that principle was not intended to refer 
to a permanent state of political revolution. It is clear that it referred 
to the matters connected with the second facet of the Revolution 
which was initiated with full force after the culmination of the first 
facet and covered all of the issues which had become familiar before 
1918. 

After having achieved an ikhtilàl by overthrowing the sultanate, 
Kemalism turned to initiating a process of successive inkiläbs. As 
already mentioned, the political ikhtiläl was clearly a prerequisite for 
the initiation of this process. The Treaty of Lausanne again symbolizes 
the relation between the two facets. World powers recognized the 
independent sovereignty of Turkey not as an Ottoman state but as & 
nation-state free from any form of international control or mandate. 
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Reciprocally, Turkey pledged the initiation of a series of drastic 
changes in her constitutional, judicial educational, and cultural 
institutions, each one of which can be found in various provisions of 
the Treaty which, again reciprocally, recognized the freedom of the 
choices to be exercised in their implementation by whichever regime 
its people would consent to. 

Just as we may identify the first facet by the name of its leader, 
as Kemalism, the second became known as Ataturkism. We cannot 
grasp the peculiar nature of the latter merely in terms of a parlia- 
mentary democracy, which is one of the sources of the discomfort 
referred to in the present-day atmosphere of ambivalence. The process 
of the series of the inkiläbs and the principle of revolutionism cannot 
be understood if we do not recognize the immense role of the charis- 
matic leadership of the man who has stamped his name upon the 
second facet of the Turkish revolution. The significance of this role 
has been widely recognized ; it will suffice to touch upon the seemingly 
meagre but deeply significant ideological content of it. 

This ideological content seems peculiarly relevant to Turkey and, 
if I am not mistaken, unique to Kemal Ataturk if compared with 
similar leaders of non-Western national movements. The principle of 
revolutionism cannot be evaluated apart from two basic features 
found in it which do not accompany all non-Western nationalist 
ideologies. One feature is secularism; the other is a particular view 
of the problem of modernization of “backward” nations (I must be 
excused for using the word in quotation marks in our time of international 
politeness; it was actually used in Turkey and by Ataturk himself). 

Both emerged from the experience of the struggles against the 
ideologies waged inside the country and of those directed against 
the imperialist powers. That the Turkish struggle for national liberation 
was one of this nature is a well known and generally accepted point. 
Such a struggle was even predicted before 1918. Seldom, however, 
was there any clarity about the implications of this assertion in telling 
us what the idea of revolutionism would mean insofar as the post- 
independence period of reconstruction was concerned. All recognized 
that after the war Turkey should enter the road of development 
through what would be forthcoming foreign aid. Insistence on accepting 
such aid, conditional upon full recognition of national sovereignty, 
thwarted the immediate granting of such aid after 1923. The outcome 
of this was to make Kemal Ataturk an even more determined opponent 
of the domination and exploitation of underdeveloped countries by 
advanced nations. He remained an enemy of every violation of the 
rights of nations to be free to exercise their capabilities of development. 
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However, he did not put the moral responsibility of remaining 
backward solely upon the dominating tendencies of the advanced 
nations. This is a point that differentiates his anti-imperialism from 
several similar ones, and the significance of the principle of revolution- 
ism is to be found here. One of the points which he emphasized in his 
speeches after the termination of the war of independence was the 
warning that by sticking or turning to their obsolete traditions and 
by thus allowing themselves to be exploited, the underdeveloped 
nations themselves carried the higher measure of responsibility for 
their backwardness. Peoples founding their existence upon outmoded 
institutions, devoid of any sense of national regeneration, on beliefs 
antithetical to all standards of modern civilization, were doomed to 
invite the domination, exploitation, and aggression of the more 
advanced nations. The struggle against imperialism should teach the 
lesson that those so engaged would never be able to maintain, preserve, 
and perpetuate the freedom won by sheer struggle as long as they 
remained fettered by the institutions of their “Dark Ages," which 
they tend to glorify when attacked by superior powers. It was not 
enough to fight against imperialism. It was not enough to win that 
fight. It was imperative for these nations to embark by their own 
wills—and here comes the relevance of the principle of national 
sovereignty to the second facet—upon a road of modernization that 
would only then make them genuine nations. To bridge the gap and 
reach the point of self-supported uplift, they had to organize and 
mobilize themselves for an entirely new kind of battle for existence. 
This was their responsibility alone. The supreme significance of a 
successful struggle for national independence was in the opportunities 
that were afforded to órganize and mobilize the political, educational, 
religious, economic resources to create adequate symbols of allegiance, 
cultivate the sense of responsibility, and tackle those problems having 
the highest national priorities. Nations failing in a wholesale awakening, 
in constant vigilance, as well as nations leaving tasks to the charity 
of others, will sooner or later fall again under domination. These 
nations would prove themselves ripe plums for imperialism and unfit 
for existence. They could be held responsible for their failures. If they 
want to be treated with justice and wish to occupy a place with 
dignity among the nations of the modern world, they must keep a 
constant vigilance over any tendency to lapse back into slumber and 
the bondage of arrogant self-glorification. This is the view which lies 
behind the principle of revolutionism—an idea which, if interpreted 
in an opposite sense, looks irrelevant and senseless. 

Few nations have faced such a devastating self-criticism from their 
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In the politics of any minority group the issues chosen for political 
battle often help define the parameters of the group itself, delineate 
internal groupings based on non-communal factors, and demonstrate 
the lengths to which the community may collectively go to protect 
itself from outside encroachment on its culture or its decision-making 
process. An analysis of'a particular issue or issues and the community’s 
response may give some sense of how far they are willing to accept 
westernization, how far they feel threatened by changes in the world 
order or changes, subtle or gross, in the political structures in which 
they live. Such an issue-oriented approach should have value not 
only in regard to areas of conflict between ethnic majorities and 
minorities but alao with reference to colonial areas where the governing 
elite often evinced the same characteristics as an ethnic dominant 
majority. A study of issues and the community’s response to them 
will demonstrate the symbols which are important to the community 
and the depth to which these symbols give meaning to the communal 
life. 

The response to any'given issue will be determined by two factors : 
the place which the issue maintains in relation to other issues of 
communal concern and the degree of symbolic conflict between the 
majority or the ruling elite and the community in question. Opposing 
views of symbols produce tension. To the Muslim the pipul is nothing 
more than a tree; to the Hindu it is sacred. To a Hindu music in 
worship is efficacious, while to a Muslim worshiping in a mosque on 
Friday it is an insult. , 

In 1908 the British decided to build a road in the city of Kanpur, 
India, to facilitate traffic and alleviate congestion. The road and its 
construction came to symbolize administrative efficiency and law and 
order to the British. The road, however, endangered a mosque which 
was in the way of construction, and to the Muslims of Kanpur it 
came to symbolize an ‘encroachment upon their religious values and 
upon the process of religious and communal decisionmaking. Further- 
more, the issue of the Kanpur mosque arose during a period of high 
tension between the British and the Muslim community, for the period 
1905 to 1913 was a time of readjustment both inside India and in the 
world Muslim community to new political realities: the continuing 
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decline of the Ottoman Empire and the increasing democratization 
of politics at home. The Kanpur mosque affair is a demonstration of 
developing opposition to the British, a growing fear of new dangers 
to the Muslim religion, and tensions both symbolie and economie 
between Hindus and Muslims. 

By 1908 ‘urban sprawl’ and industrial congestion had caught up 
with Kanpur, a large industrial complex lying on the south bank of 
the Ganges. In part, at least, the problem was traffic flow. It was 
simply getting more difficult to move through the city, to transport 
goods to and from the important rail lines, to move workers to the 
factories, to drive casually in a brougham around the city. The middle- 
class sense of efficiency was disturbed; the bureaucratic sense of 
order had been affronted. Very rationally the Kanpur Improvement 
Trust, established under the auspices of the United Provinces and the 
Municipal Board, decided late in 1908 to cut through the city from 
Dufferin Hospital to Maliganj, from point A to point B, as part of its 
continuing effort to make Kanpur a city of modernity and progress. 
The apparently innocent, secular and straightforward A-B road, 
however, created problems beyond the skill of engineers to solve. 
Officials had easily dispossessed and compensated householders along 
the routes of previously mapped roads. But now three temples and 
two mosques stood directly between point A and point B blocking 
the construction of the road. What had begun as a simple project to 
facilitate traffic and alleviate congestion turned, as time passed, into 
a religious question which inflamed passions, humiliated the govern- 
ment, and accentuated and deepened the Indian Muslims’ sense of 
grievance. 

In March of 1909, the government of the United Provinces received 
a memorial from several residents of Kanpur complaining (among 
other things) of the proposed destruction of religious buildings along 
the site of the A-B road. Government officials, dismissing the memorial- 
ists as land speculators interested in the alignment of the road for 
financial reasons, readjusted the roadway for their own purposes, but 
iu the process avoided one of the temples and one of the mosques 
entirely. Two of the temples and part of the Machhli Bazar mosque 
remained to be destroyed. In October the government again received 
a petition regarding the two temples. The owner of one of them, 
officials in Lucknow discovered, had already accepted compensation 
and had rebuilt the temple in his native village. When the idols had 
been removed with due ceremonial, the matter was closed. The owner 
of Teli’s temple, however, informed the District Magistrate that while 
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"he preferred that his temple would not be acquired" 1 by the govern- 
ment, he would not object as long as “it was clear that he gave way 
to necessity and had not willingly allowed the temple to be 
destroyed." * Ín other words, he did not wish either to balk the 
government or to participate i in what might be considered by others 
as a sacrilege. 

Here the matter rested for two years. When the € of clearing 
the roadway began in September of 1911, the question of Teli's 
temple was again brought to the attention of the Lieutenant Governor, 
Sir Leslie Porter, who, after considering the problem, refused any 
alteration in the road. When a year later Sir James Meston took up 
the problem shortly after taking charge of the Provinces, the prime 
consideration was politics rather than convenience or economy. One 
mosque had been saved entirely and the second almost so; two 
temples were to be destroyed. The difference in treatment between 
Muslims and Hindus was regarded by the latter, Meston assumed, 
"as a definite grievance in view of the state of tension between the 
two communities.” 3 To Meston the possibilities of a serious agitation 
were apparent, and he decided to look into the matter for himself. 
In November of 1912 he proceeded to Kanpur. 4 

Meston surveyed Teli’s temple unaware that the Machhli Bazar 
mosque was only a few yards distant and that the right of way would 
now cut across the dalan, or washing place, which protruded from the 
eastern portion of thé mosque. After consulting with the municipal 
board and the local authorities, Meston immediately ordered the road 
splayed around the temple to prevent its destruction. Toward the end 
of his informal meeting with the board a Muslim member asked the 
Lieutenant Governor if the new alignment of the road would damage 
any mosque in the area. Since this was the first that Meston had 
heard of any complications involving Muslim religious structures, he 


1 John Meston. Minute to the Seoretary, Government of Indie, August 21, 1918. 
Proceedings of the Government of India in the Home Department, Political, Part A, 
November 1913, Nos. 100-118 (hereafter referred to as H.P.). The Lieutenant Governor 
was very candid in writing to his superiors, and although somewhat defensive, he held 
nothing back. Some of the comments by members of the Governor-General’s Exeoutive 
Council as well as those of the Viceroy himself were scathing. Meston, of course, had 
access to police reporta, the demi-official oorrespondence between the Distriot Magistrate 
end the Seoretary to the Government of the United Provinces, and oral material as well. 
The communiqué to Delhi is full of detail on particulars and parallela other accounts 
in more general terms. 

2 Ibid. 

3 Ibid. : 

4 Ibid. [ 
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questioned Mr. Sim, the chairman of the board, who informed Meston 
that, in regard to the two mosques in the vicinity, only a bathing 
place on the Machhli Bazar mosque would be removed. Unfortunately 
for the government, Meston's reply to his Muslim questioner was 
unequivocal: ^... the splaying of the road,” he said, “would not 
affect the mosques." * Unfortunately too, the statement was accepted 
at its face value. No one now expected the Machhli Bazar mosque to 
be touched. * 

But, just what did the word ‘mosque’ mean? As far as the govern- 
ment was concerned the mosque was safe from destruction. The 
Machhli Bazar mosque, which predated the Mutiny, was closely built 
around and had its main entrance on the south above some shops. 
The dalan had been built some time after the original construction 
along the eastern wall with a postern opening to the adjoining lane 
and a doorway giving access to the main courtyard. As a result of the 
urban clutter in this part of Kanpur, the eastern wall of the mosque 
did not belong to it but rather to the house next to it; the wall of 
one was the wall of the other, and the rafters of the mosque roof were 
placed in niches carved into the adjoining building. In other words, 
the eastern wall of the mosque was not owned by the Bisati community 
which cared for it; from the point at which the adjacent house was 
acquired by the Improvement Trust both the eastern wall and the 
dalan which jutted from it belonged to the city. 

Technically, the trustees (mutawallis) of the mosque acknowledged 
eity ownership when they petitioned the municipality in 1911 to 
maintain the wall after the adjoining building had been torn down. 
The government, moreover, could find no evidence that the mosque 
had been established by & Muslim religious trust (wagf) which would 
have been by itself inviolable, but rather that it had grown, been 
expanded, and been accepted by custom. Finally, early government 
reports described the dalan as a privy. ” Two similar incidents rein- 
forced the government's attitude. In February of 1913 the chairman 
of the munieipal board (Mr. Sim) visited the mosque and the District 
Magistrate (Mr. Tyler) & short time later. Both had been allowed to 
wear Bhoes while in the dalan, and they took this as conclusive proof 


5 John Meston. Reply to a Muslim Memorial. Pioneer (Lucknow), August 18, 1913, 
pp. 4-5. 

* Muhammad Ali quoted in H.P., Part B, November 1913, No. 149. 

? The dalan was cut into two rooms, one larger and one smaller. The smaller room, 
which was contiguous with the outside lane, contained raised footholds and a drain 
which discharged into the lane below, and to Meston this appeared to be a urinal. 
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that the dalan was neither sacred nor an integral part of the mosque. ® 
The dalan belonged to the government; it was not part of the original 
wagf (if there had been any), and therefore could be alienated without 
diffieulty; if the standard of where one wore shoes were taken as 
conclusive, the dalan was not part of the mosque ; and it was, in any 
case, a lavatory rather than a place of prayer. The government officers 
felt confident, therefore, that Meston’s guarantee that “... the 
splaying of the road would not affect the mosques” would be sub- 
stantially carried out and that there would be no opposition to the 
destruction of the dalan. 

On the whole the situation would appear very simple and without 
complications: the mosque itself was to remain untouched; the 
government with several precedents® behind it operated in an 
ordinary and apparently accepted manner. In normal circumstances 
all might have gone smoothly. These were not, however, normal times. 
Muslims throughout the United Provinces were excited over the eventa 
in Turkey and the Hijaz, often seeing an attempt to destroy Islam 
rather than imperial problems or chauvinism at the root of Turkey’s 
difficulties with the Balkan states and Italy. The unification of Bengal 
which destroyed the Muslim majority province of East Bengal and 
Assam made United Provinces Muslims suspicious of any government 
activity in relation to themselves as a community or Islam as a 
religion. Muslims in the western United Provinces, for example, 
feared that the Delhi town planners, who had begun to map the 
modern New Delhi, would destroy Muslim grave sites and sacred 
buildings in their spite of Islam and in their drive for efficiency. !* 
By this time, too, the'general trend towards liberal and anti-imperial 
political attitudes had' begun to catch up with the formerly homo- 
geneous loyalty of Muslims in the United Provinces. Within this 
context, the issue of the mosque was specific, a hard issue which 
demonstrated on a local level the anti-Muslim proclivities of the 
government, actual or imagined. All the decisions regarding the 
mosque itself had been taken for, rather than by, the community; 
the actions and attitude of the government could now only reinforce 
Muslim anxiety. 


8 H.P., Part B, November 1913, No. 149. 

8 Several mosques in Lucknow, Agra, and Saharanpur had been destroyed in whole 
or in part in the recent past. 

10 Commissioners, Allahabad Division, August 18, 1913, H.P., Part A, October 1913, 
Nos. 100-118. 
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Moreover, once Meston had decided upon the roadway and as long 
as the Lieutenant Governor believed that opposition to the government 
was engineered from the outside and solely due to racial jealousy 
because Teli's temple had been spared, the whole of the government 
in the United Provinces was given to simplistic solutions unrelated to 
the current state of community feeling and irrelevant to the Muslims 
involved. Rather than desling with the community realistically and 
on their own terms, Meston and his subordinates attempted to over- 
ride the opposition with Parliamentary and bureaucratic tactics, to 
by-pass secular law and present a fait accompli rather than enter 
lengthy negotiations or attempt to ascertain and publish learned 
opinion on Islamic law; they did insist on compliance for purposes of 
administrative efficiency alone, disregarding passions engendered in 
the defense of religion. 1 

The Muslims of Kanpur began to protest through constitutional 
channels. When the plans of the Improvement Trust were brought 
before the municipal board for approval on the 18th of March, one of 
the board members raised the question of whether any portion of the 
mosque should be acquired at all. Rather than submit to discussion, 
however, Mr. Sim summarily ruled the question out of order. 12 The 
ruling of the chairman appeared arbitrary. The matter would not be 
allowed to rest. Shortly thereafter a deputation approached the 
District Magistrate with a request that the orders for the removal of 
the dalan be stayed. Rather than demonstrate sympathy, however, 
the Magistrate urged his petitioners “not to press a factious grievance” 
and thus betrayed the terms in which the government viewed opposi- 
tion to the road and presaged the “engineered agitation” which 
Meston would later assign as one of the causes of the turmoil. 13 
Regardless of the merits of the case, Tyler’s remark was gratuitous 
and possibly deeply wounding to ethnic pride. Not only had he told 
these men that there was no possibility of saving the dalan, he had 
intimated that the petitioners were hardly serious. The members of 
the deputation at least, if not all the Kanpur Muslims, had now 
either to accept humiliation by the District Magistrate or to prove 
that their grievance was substantial, motivated by sound religious 
convictions and an abstract sense of justice which had nothing to do 
with communal tensions or outside agitation. 

At the end of March, ten Indian members of the municipal board 
(both Hindu and Muslim) presented a resolution to the board in which 


11 Meston. Minute. 
18 Ibid. 
13 Ibid. 
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they characterized the acquisition of the dalan as “contrary to the 
spirit of the declaratión made by His Honor the Lieutenant Governor 
on 13th November, 1912" when he visited Teli's temple and stated 
that no portion of the mosque in the Machhli Bazar would be 
acquired. 14 The resolution was amended on April Ist to the effect 
that the board recommended to the government “that no portion of 
the mosque ... be acquired in deference to the feelings of the Muslim 
community." 15 The modified resolution carried by 13 to 4, notwith- 
standing the opposition of the European members and Mr. Sim. Still, 
the Indian opposition and the religious issue counted for little com- 
pared to efficiency and modernization. The chairman passed the 
resolution on to Lucknow with a note stating that the retention of 
the dalan would “add an impossible disfigurement to the street.” 16 
Mr. Sim insisted upon the proposed alignment in a fit of bureaucratic 
efficiency; the District Magistrate could see no reason to spare the 
dalan. 

The Kanpur Muslims again took up the challenge leveled by Messrs. 
Sim and Tyler. Shortly after the board recommended reconsideration 
of the proposed road, several Kanpur Muslims held a meeting in the 
Machhli Bazar mosque at which they decided to call upon five promi- 
nent ulama to give their verdict on the question. The ensuing fatwä 
declared not only that the eastern wall was an integral part of the 
mosque but also that “the Muslim law forbids the selling or giving in 
exchange of a mosque or any portion thereof." Consequently, the 
maulvis went on, “the proposed exchange of the eastern dalan is 
contrary to the law of the shariat.” 17 Armed with the collective 
wisdom of their leaders, the Muslims again approached the Magistrate 
for redress. Armed with his own analysis of the dalan and the insistence 
of the board chairman, Tyler again rejected their petition. 18 

The Kanpuris then turned to Meston directly, presenting & memorial 
through a Muslim member of the Legislative Council. Again, they 
reiterated their opposition and the opinion of their learned divines; 
again they requested the dalan be maintained. 19 In his turn, Meston 
upheld his subordinates: The washing place was not part of the 
building and the government, after taking other precedents into 
consideration, insisted that the dalan be destroyed and the mutawallis 


14 H.P., Part B, November 1913, No. 149. 

16 Ibid. : 

16 Meston. Minute. ! 

17 Ibid. 

18 Ibid.; H.P., Part B, November 1913, No. 149. 
19 Meston. Minute. 
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“asked to choose another site on which a washing place would be 
built for them by the municipal board." 2° The Lieutenant Governor's 
answer was definitive. When the Muslim members of the municipal 
board again brought forward a resolution requesting “that the 
government be pleased to reconsider its decision," Mr. Sim countered 
with an amendment accepting Meston's decision as final. At the vote 
the board tied, and the chairman cast the deciding ballot. Furthermore, 
Meston rejected the intervention of outside parties and a further appeal 
by the Muslims of Kanpur which came in the form of a telegram 
containing the resolutions of a mass meeting held on June 6th. 2 
Meston informed the Raja of Mahmudabad, who although a Shi‘, 
was the leading Muslim landowner and politician in the Provinces as 
well as president of the All India Muslim League, and Muhammad 
Ali, the radical editor of Delhi Comrade, that he was not going to 
“suspend the execution of the action on which the municipal board 
have determined," and dredged up all the arguments which his 
subordinates had already used. ?* 

While as far as Meston was concerned the debate was closed, he 
was becoming rather anxious about the consequences of the whole 
affair. The agitation had spread considerably; not only had news- 
papers outside of Kanpur begun to comment on events, but also 
individuals who had normally allied with the authorities began to 
attack the government in this matter. Bashir-ud-din, the editor of 
Al-Bashir, for example, had previously supported the government. On 
May 27th, however, he olaimed that the dalan was integral to the 
mosque and warned the government that the abuse of sacred buildings, 
especially after the destruction of shrines in Tripoli by the Italians 
and at Meshed in Persia by the Russians, would seriously wound 
Muslim feeling. 23 Nor was this all. The mass meeting of June 6th 
from which issued the latest protest of the Kanpur Muslims denoted a 
growing organization and militancy among the Muslims of Kanpur. 
Meston claimed to have had “previous experience of the extremes to 
which & Cawnpore mob can proceed when it gets out of hand." Fearing 
the volatile proclivities of the mill hands of the Kanpur industrial 
complex, Meston advised Tyler “to get through with the removal of 
the washing place as quickly as possible so as to prevent any outburst 
of ignorant violence." 34 


30 Ibid. 

al Ibid. 

83 Ibid. 

3 United Provinces. Reports of the Native Press. 1913, pp. 548-549. 
24 Meston. Minute. 
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Tyler prepared for a ‘surgical’ operation. On June 28, acting against 
both the spirit and the letter of the law, he offered the mutawallis 
Rs 300/53/00 or a new washing place. He had neither made a survey 
of the land, nor given publie, written notice, and had allowed no time 
for interested parties to be heard. He was, it appears, more interested 
in complying with the Lieutenant Governor's imperative than in the 
facts of Kanpuri life. 

The mutawallis refused to accept compensation either in the form 
of cash or a new building, claiming rather that they had no power 
in the matter and would have to put the issue before the Muslims. 28 
According to the interpretation of Muslim law in the press and by 
the five Kanpur maulvis it was not possible to alienate any portion 
of a mosque or religious trust. The dalan, accordingly, could not be 
removed. Moreover, the mutawallis must have been under considerable 
pressure from all parte of the city. The agitation had by now grown 
beyond the Bisati community which theoretically owned the mosque, 
and the trustees would bear some risk by agreeing to the government’s 
demands. Tyler and Meston were aware of the mutawallis’ position, 
although they denied the principle of Muslim law, and were equally 
aware of the possibilities of trouble. Accordingly, Tyler treated the 
award as final; operating arbitrarily, precipitously, and ultra vires he 
complied with Meston's advice. 

On the 1st of July at 7:30 a.m. a force of armed police surrounded 
the Machhli Bazar mosque and guarded the various approaches. 
Mounted officers patrolled the streets and kept the crowd moving 
and away from the mosque, while a crew of Public Works Department 
laborers took the dalan apart brick by brick. 

During the day thousands of Muslims, many of whom were the 
mill hands whom Meston so greatly feared, visited the mosque. 36 
Excitement seems to have run high, and in the evening there was a 
mass meeting of two or three thousand Muslims under the leadership 
of Azad Subhani, a local maulvi and teacher of Arabic. Those gathered 
at the meeting determined to approach the Governor-General, and 
Bubhani forwarded a telegram in which he informed His Excellency 
of the “unprecedented sacrilege” and proceedings “illegal and unknown 
since British rule in India." 17 

Activity began to mount in spite of the Magistrate's own sanguine 
opinions and his efforts to control the most influential] members of the 


*5 H. Wheeler. Note (undated). H.P., Part A, November 1913, Nos. 100-118. 
38 Pioneer, July 3, 1913; p. 5. 
37 H.P., Part B, November 1913, No. 149. 
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community. On July 2nd Tyler met with 111 prominent Kanpur 
Muslims who seemed, “with one or two rare exceptions ... in favour 
of accepting the inevitable" and inclined to take the government's 
offer of land. ®® On the 12th Tyler reported again : 


Things have been settling down quietly. Mussulmans in other 
parts of the city have taken to shrugging their shoulders and 
saying that it is no affair of theirs; that the mosque belongs to 
the Bisatis, and that they may settle their own affairs. 29 


Several people, possibly at the direction of the Magistrate, even wrote 
to the mutawallis urging them to “take what they can get and be 
thankful,” and Tyler was certain that he would receive an application 
“asking that the land offered be made over to them for the expansion 
of the mosque.” ® Tyler was either uninformed, deluded by loyal 
protestations, or simply lying. Four days after his report to Meston 
a group of between 105 and 125 Muslims apparently from all parts 
of the city elected nine additional mutawallis. 3! In other words the 
agitation had spread throughout the city, and the Muslims of Kanpur 
were beginning to develop an organization. Until the 16th of July the 
Bisati community had chosen their own mutawallis by circulating a 
letter requesting nominations from among the community. The 
mosque was now taken out of their hands. According to Meston, Azad 
Subhani and Fazl-ur-Rahman, a Pleaster and ex-member of the 
municipal board whom Meston suspected of a clandestine relationship 
with Muhammad Ali, had been in Meston's phrase "busy keeping up 
discontent," and were apparently responsible for the meeting of the 
16th. If sequence can be taken as a measure, the organization and 
commitment of Kanpur Muslims was growing rapidly. The new 
mutawallis felt sufficiently strong and sufficiently well organized to 
call a mass meeting at the 'Idgah a week hence, at which the organizers 
collected signatures for a new petition to the Viceroy. ** Although 
Meston categorized the meeting of the 23rd as a failure, he was now 
sufficiently aroused and apprehensive to issue a press communiqué. 
Unfortunately, he only reiterated the position already taken by the 
government ? and, therefore, aroused the Muslims even further. The 


28 Tyler to Meston. July 2, 1913. H.P., Part A, November 1913, Nos. 100-118. 
39 Tyler to Meston. July 12, 1913. Ibid. 

30 Ibid. 

31 Meston. Minute. 

33 Pioneer, July 27, 1013, p. 4. 

33 Meston. Minute. 
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new mutawallis replied, "protesting that the whole of the mosque 
premises were of equal sanctity and that there was no want of 
genuineness of feeling among the local Muhammadans.” 34 

Impressed apparently by the growing militancy among Muslims 
both inside and outside Kanpur, Azad Subhani, Fazl-ur-Rahman, and 
others called another. mass meeting for the 3rd of August. If the 
previous meetings had been announced, this one was summoned. The 
Muslims were sufficiently aroused and organized now to send 
emissaries with notices of the convocation through the city. 35 This 
was not, however, to be solely a meeting of middle-class politicians 
and agitators. The organizers were out to prove, as the mutawallis 
had already stated, “that there was no want of genuineness of feeling 
among the local Muhammadans.” 3 For several days prior to the 
meeting date maulvis stood in front of the mills passing out pamphlets 
to the mill hands. 8? The 3rd was a Sunday; the mills and offices 
would be closed. The crowd would be large. 

Early that Sunday morning processions formed in various parts of 
the city and marched upon the ‘Idgah under black banners imprinted 
with the confession of faith. They marched barefooted and bareheaded 
in signs of mourning :/38 a funeral for the mosque and Muslim self- 
esteem progressed through the city. As they proceeded into the 
‘Idgah the mourning Muslims faced a stage with seats for the trustees 
and ulama; they filled, from front to rear, crowding and overflowing 
the ground normally reserved for ‘fd prayers. By 8:00 a.m. the crowd 
numbered between 10,000 and 15,000 : 3° almost every adult Muslim 
male in the city. 4 “O, God help us, oppressed Muhammadans,” the 
maulvis cried, “(regard the) demolition of the mosque of the helpless.” 41 

The meeting began calmly enough. A chairman was duly elected and 
some verses of the Qur’än were recited. Hamid Ali, the owner of a 
local printing press, rose to speak and argued the futility of resisting 
the government. Hidayat Husain denied that Muslims had neither 
zeal nor fervor in regard to the mosque; one of the newly elected 
mutawallis reiterated their reply to Meston’s press communiqué; a 
fourth speaker urged that the coming ‘Id be kept as a day of grief 
unless the washing place were restored. 

ld 

35 Ibid. 

38 Ibid. 

37 Ibid. , 

93 Muslim Gazette, August 0, 1913. U.P., R.N.P., 1913, p. 815. 

39 Meston. Minute. 


40 India, Census, Census Commissioner, Census of India, XV, Pt. 2, p. 33. 
41 Muslim Gazette, August 6, 1913. U.P., R.N.P., 1913, p. 816. 
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Azad Subhani followed. He had come to prominence during the 
current agitation; this was his moment. He began with the wail of 
martyrdom, comparing the mosque to Kerbala, the death scene of 
Hazrat Husain, and himself to the Prophet’s murdered grandson. He 
compared the destruction of the mosque with the wars in the 
Mediterranean, part and parcel of the same Christian plot against Islam. 
The government's hands were not clean; they had done nothing for 
the Muslims of the Turkish empire; they had taken the mosque. The 
government had better take care; “with sword, gun or powder no one 
can prove a match for the Muhammadans. Our Brethren in Tripoli 
have given proof of this." No, Subhani did not want to spread excite- 
ment; yet, “the voice of Bengal had been heard and... when the 
Muhammadans will raise their voices Government will have to accept. 
If Meston, Hardinge and other personages of India were not to make 
any apparent change, then there will be such a crowd that the pinnacles 
of the Foreign Office will fall down ... the first duty is to the Kalima.” 
No, the Muslims did not come to cause a disturbance. But, “if this 
excitement be not called excitement then you should be prepared to 
show the other form of excitement .... Then this flag, the black flag 
of the Abbasid revolution, the black flag of mourning will be with us; 
and at that time many heads will be missing from their trunks; at 
that time many children will be orphans and Cawnpore will become 
the land of Tripoli.” The Muslims are a calm people unwilling to use 
weapons, praying for a change of heart. But, they are men of their 
word. “... the Muhammadans will never use bombs or revolvers. But 
when that will become our field of trial, then on one side lakes of white 
men will be weltering in blood." “O, God help us, oppressed Muham- 
madans, (regard the) demolition of the mosque of the helpless," the 
maulvis wailed throughout. 

At the end of Subhani's oration, the crowd surged from the ‘Idgah 
in three columns. Two went peacefully on their way, dispersing slowly 
as individuals reached their homes. The third traveled, closely watched 
by the police, toward home, but in the direction of the Machhli Bazar. 
The columns wailed, each as they had come, and a crowd of between 
three and four thousand approached the mosque. The mob had no 
visible leadership, no direction, no plan of action. Its members were 
excited and distraught; they had marched in & spontaneous gesture 
of concern. When the mourning column reached the desecrated mosque, 
a wail went up. “Banao, banao,” came the cry, “Build up, build up." 
Muslims took brioks lying by the roadside and began to reconstruct 
the dalan. The police interfered; someone in the crowd threw a brick 
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and the riot was on. In less than ten minutes of orderly and directed 
fire eighteen Muslims were dead, twenty-three wounded. 4 

The Muslims of Kanpur were not dispassionate. They seethed with 
& righteous indignation, with anger and frustration. These rioters had 
nothing to gain from agitating over the mosque. A few prominent 
individuals could be accused of using the issue for political purposes, 
to build & constituency, to develop & power position from which to 
confront the government, to satisfy somehow their own ulterior 
motives. Not so the rioting Kanpuris. Of the rioters arrested on the 
spot not one was & man of importance or & reputed leader of the 
community or any of its subsections. Àn old man with nothing more 
to gain in life had threatened Tyler during the riot. 9 But, while he 
had nothing to gain, he had much to lose. In a sense the government 
had attacked him in his life. The mosque is the center of a Muslim's 
religious existence. He is required to pray there once a week; it is his 
school as a child; it is his court of law and arbitration. As a symbol 
it stands as the physical embodiment of religious existence. Tauto- 
logical arguments aside, the dalan was an integral part of the physical 
center of the Muslims' religious being. The Machhli Bazar mosque 
became a symbol of the non-Muslim government's relation to the 
Muslim community as & whole, for by removing the dalan for the 
road, the government had demonstrated once more its disregard for 
the Muslim's religion and had again demonstrated that the Christian 
Civil Service would make the decisions which affected not only secular 
life but religious practice as well This was no longer a vague report 
about distant places, disquieting rumors of a Christian plot to overturn 
Islam in Tripoli, Meshed, the Balkans, or even East Bengal. This 
was proof! 

Meston, his colleagues, and his subordinates lived by another set of 
symbols entirely. Efficiency and discipline were paramount. Meston 
insisted on a surgical operation, quick and clean. Tyler agreed and 
executed the order. Sim heard the Muslim argument, yet he felt it 
more important not to disfigure the ro&d. They all, therefore, mis- 
judged the issue and acted precipitously and incautiously. Moreover, 
Meston and his subordinates had a bureaucratic preoccupation with 
symbolic law-and-order issues. The Magistrate and the superintendent 
of police were concerned with the danger that rioters presented to the 
shops of moneylenders and goldsmiths in the vicinity of the mosque; 
they feared a recurrence of the plague riots of 1900 and the volatile 


42 Meston. Minute. 
43 Ibid. 
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possibilities of & crowd of mil hands whom they considered dan- 
gerous. ** Moreover, the orders of the government had to be carried 
out or British administration would fall to the ground. Give in on a 
small thing and bigger issues would become harder to reconcile later. 
Meston, Tyler and the other members of the government, whether ICS 
or non-officials, lived with different symbols. If they replaced religious 
symbolism with administrative efficiency, they also lost contact with 
the depth to which religious symbolism penetrated; they remained 
content with what they were told by subordinates, superiors, and 
toadies because it seemed reasonable in their own terms. To the police, 
Muslim or English, the placing of stone upon stone was an offense. 
To the Muslims, rebuilding the mosque was an inner necessity. Muslim 
life and the word of God confronted English law and administrative 
machinery. The police might have backed off and allowed the Muslims 
their effort. But inner compulsion met inner compulsion ; understanding 
became impossible. 

Eventually, the surface conflict was resolved. After lengthy and 
tense consultations with Muslims of Kanpur and of the United 
Provinces, the Viceroy ordered the dalan rebuilt over the road and 
the agitators set free from the jails where they languished. So much 
for such a small thing, for a small room, a privy. Time and events had, 
however, converged on a small plot of ground. In terms of the moment 
in history, that small room became the martyr place of Kerbala, the 
whole of the Ottoman khilàfat, Persia endangered by the Christian 
bear. Exact numbers are disconcerting; ratios of group to group give 
some expectation for violence. Yet, these numbers at best tell only 
half a story. Numbers give no key to the inner emotions; and pre- 
dietability, the knowledge of the precise moment of conflict, eludes us; 
science can be too scientific. 

The Kanpur mosque affair marks a stage in the growth in communal, 
ethnie awareness and a change in the direction which Muslim politics 
was to take. The affair even before the riot had taken on all-India 
proportions; after the massacre, the emotion directed against the 
government was compounded. If members of the community were 
moving to defiance before the event, that defiance intensified even 
further. The Muslims, under the aegis of older leadership, had clung 
to the British in communal self-defense against resurgent Hinduism. 
They now began to develop a unique brand of political self-reliance. 
On the local level, the Kanpur mosque incident demonstrated the 


“4 Meston. Minute. Six polioemen and servants (Chaprasis) were murdered by a mob 
which attacked the huts in which several plague patients had been isolated. 
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antagonism which developed between colonial administration and the 
indigenous Muslim population. There was no full-grown organization, 
nor originally any really hard issue. The organization and confrontation 
developed rather from, incident to incident, from movement to move- 
ment, and the intransigence of both sides stemmed from opposing 
symbol structures. Subhani was right in his own terms: the mosque 
had been desecrated. Then, too, Meston, Tyler and Sim were perfectly 
correct in their sanitary, mechanistic, Western context: the problem 
simply would not have occurred in Britain. Moreover, the Muslims 
responded to events around them. The reunification of Bengal offered 
an example of what activism could produce. The Hindus, living and 
vibrant, as A. K. Azad, Muslim theologian, editor, and first Education 
Minister in free India, pointed out, had reversed British imperial 
policy and united against the Bengali Nation which Lord Curzon, the 
most imperial of Viceroys, had set asunder. Example was a goad to 
the emotions. 


Spelman College Martin YANUCK 
Atlanta, Ga. 


IBN TUFAYL: 
HIS MOTIVES FOR THE USE OF NARRATIVE FORM 
AND HIS METHOD OF CONCEALMENT IN 
HAYY BIN YAQZAN 


Two approaches have so far characterized the studies of Ibn 
Tufayl's Hayy Bin Yagzän. 1 These I propose to call the introductory 
and the teleological. In the first category are the general surveys in 
which writers have, briefly and without specific philosophical treat- 
ment, reproduced the ideas of Ibn Tufayl.® The second category 
includes those writings which attempted to show that the whole 
content of the book is meant to point to one principal telos envisioned 
by Ibn Tufayl Some scholars have considered this telos to be the 
belief in the harmony between revelation and philosophy,? and 
others have argued that Ibn Tufayl's primary goal was philosophical. 
Writers in either category have taken both the literary and the 
philosophical themes of Hayy Bin Yaqzan very lightly and consequently 
did not undertake a serious literary or philosophical study of its 
contents. In fact, such writers have wrongly dubbed the entire work 
a philosophic romance and thus undermined its formal and methodical 
approach, the seriousness of its contents, and its philosophical sincerity. 
In my view, Hayy Bin Yaqzan is a dramatic expression philosophically 
argued and methodically presented; it must be considered a well-knit 
treatise devoted to an authentic and poignant philosophical discourse. 
Such a categorization is more appropriate to the work and justifies a 
philosophical analysis of its themes. Ibn Tufayl’s mind must have 
been in serious scientific and philosophic labor when composing Hayy 


1 Ibn Tufayl, Hayy Bin Yagzän. Edited and translated into French by Léon Gauthier 
(Beirut: Catholic Press, 1936). Subsequent references to the Arabio text will refer to 
this edition of Gauthier by the symbol Hayy. 

2 Instances of these writers are: T. J. de Boer, History of Philosophy in Islam (New 
York: Dover Publications, 1967), pp. 181-187; Ahmad Foad El-Ehwani, Islamic 
Philosophy (Cairo: Anglo-Egyptien Bookshop, 1957), pp. 121-123; Angel González 
Palencia, El Filosofo Autodidacto (Madrid: de E. Maestre, 1948); Simon Ockley, The 
History of Hayy Ibn Yaqzün (New York: Frederick A. Stokes Company, 1929); E. de 
Lacy O’Leary, Arabic Thought and Its Place in History (London : Routledge and Kegan 
Paul, 1963). 

3 Seo Miquel Cruz Hernandez, Filosofia Hispano-musulmana, I (Madrid : Associacién 
Espafiola para el Progreeso de las Ciencias, 1957), 369-418; Léon Gauthier, Hayy Ben 
Yagdhan, roman philosophique d'Ibn Thofal (Beyrouth : Catholic Press, 1936). 

4 See A. M. Goichon, ‘Hayy B. Yakzan,” E.I., New Edition; G. F. Hourani, “The 
Principal Subjeot of Hayy Ibn Yaqzän,” Journal of Near Eastern Studies, XX, 1 (1956), 
40-46. 
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Bin Yagzän. The inferences of the Andalusian scientist-philosopher 
are not distorted by extraneous flights of imagination typical of 
romances and other kinds of fiction. In his investigations, every 
hypothesis or argument stands or falls before the twin tribunals of 
observation and reasoning. 

This paper abandons the traditional approaches to the subject by 
aiming at a oritical examination and exposition of Ibn Tufayl's 
motives for the use of.narrative form and the method and style in 
which he concealed and developed his philosophic ideas. The results 
of this study clear the way for an adequate philosophical analysis and 
evaluation of the whole treatise. 5 


PossıBLE MOTIVES FOR USING NARRATIVE Form 


When reading Hayy, Bin Yagzän, one question presents itself 
immediately : Why did Ibn Tufayl resort to & story form to express 
his ideas, and why did he not, in the vein of classical philosophio 
writings, set them down in a formal essay ? While this double question 
is a legitimate one, the task of answering it is by no means easy. The 
factors determining an author's form of expression are numerous and 
may indeed vary from a purely aesthetic satisfaction of his tem- 
perament to a device either for concealing his ideas from the public 
or for vividly emphasizing the truth of his convictions. In fact, the 
writer himself may not be fully aware of the intricate processes, 
possibilities, and motives swarming in his mind, fertilizing his imagin- 
ation and striking sufficiently deep into his being to kindle his creative 
impulse and to compel him to choose one form of expression or 
another. 

When searching for the motives behind Ibn Tufayl's choice, one is 
up against the impenetrable ‘inward self’ no matter how intense and 
detailed one’s examination of the ‘external’ aspects of his creativity ; 
here one is faced with the renowned problem of intersubjectivity. It 
is impossible to discern with certainty what was in Ibn Tufayl’s mind 
at that moment when the creative act, in form and content like the 
mystic’s union with the unknowable, really took place. That is why 
the following observations should be considered tentative, though 
probable. 

Perhaps a guide for his use of a story is provided by Ibn Tufayl 
himself in his Introduction, which is written in a detached formal 
style. Clearly, he could have written the whole book in this way had 


5 See Sami S. Hawi, Islamic Naturalism and Mysticism (Leiden: E. J. Brill, 1973). 
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he chosen to do so. But when he started unfolding his own views he 
resorted to the medium of a story. Following are some of the possible 
reasons for this marked change in method : 


&. One factor is the influence Ibn Tufayl wanted to exercise on the 
reader's mind. He was not so much interested in a statio abstract 
presentation of his ideas as in a mode of expression by which they 
could transform the whole personality. He recognized that the con- 
ceptual delineation of his views could not effect a dynamic change in 
the behavioral and emotional cosmos of the reader. Ibn Tufayl's 
knowledge, which culminated in mysticism, by its very nature em- 
braced the whole ego, the complete being of man. ® 

He was not mainly after aesthetic pleasure or temporary enchant- 
ment with the events of the story. He hoped that these would 
constitute the strategy that could bring about & revolution in the life 
of the reader and set him on the right path. Decision, action, involve- 
ment and, above all, a passionate journey (sabl) to the Almighty One 
were his primary concern. Philosophy, he noted, is not an intellectual 
luxury nor a language game steered by concepts. It is a laborious task 
involving drastic inward change. The story has a plot and a style 
that are most effective and immediately conducive to his aims. 
Abstract knowledge (al-‘ilm al-nazari) falls short of his goals, 7 among 
which is the attainment of mystical ecstasy. This is borne out by the 
following passage from his Introduction : 


However, I must warn you that my presentation of the levels I 
reached would be of no benefit if I provide you with its final 
results, without showing you the preliminary steps that lead 
there. Such a presentation would consist of a mere outline of dogmat- 
ic belief .... I expect better of you than that. I won't be satisfied 
unless you go higher, for this much can't guarantee salvation, let 
alone conquering the highest peaks. I wan£ to bring you along the 
ways 1 have already traversed and let you swim in the sea I have 
just crossed, so that it may lead you where it did me and you may 
experience what we have experienced and see with the eyes of 
your soul all that I have seen. Then you will not need to confine 
yourself within the limits of my knowledge. * 


* See, e.g., Hayy, pp. 19, 73-138. 

" See, e.g., ibid., pp. 7-9. 

8 Ibid., pp. 18-19. Italics mine. Most of the translation of this passage is by 
L. E. Goodman. 
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Therefore, Ibn Tufayl, it is clear, envisaged that the narrative form 
would create an atmosphere which would enable the reader to 
accompany Hayy on his intellectual and emotional adventures. In so 
doing, the reader would psychologically undergo the same experiences 
and thus share in Hayy’s illumination. 

b. Also on the basis of the Introduction, * it appears that Ibn 
Tufayl intended to introduce philosophy indirectly to the public and 
to urge them to seek its truth, each according to his capacities. 
Embodying his ideas in a story was an innocent means of showing 
the public that philosophy is not a “cursed and a bad” skill practiced 
by infidels and that it does not necessarily annul faith or oppose 
religion. The narrative method, therefore, disguised his intentions and 
relieved him of possible political dangers. A scientist-mystic could only 
communicate his views'in the garb of a tale. Political persecution of 
philosophers in the orthodox Maghrib and in the Muslim East was not 
unheard of, 1° and Ibn Tufayl wanted to escape reproach and persecu- 
tion by religious authorities and common fanatics. 

c. The dramatic form of the treatise, together with the Introduction, 
makes the point that philosophy is neither entirely conceptual nor 
infallible. The syllogistic and theoretical character of the formal 
philosophic expression and its discursive thought are surpassed by 
mystic intuition. And since naturalistic, science-based mysticism of 
Ibn Tufayl’s kind is reached by both theoretical observation and 
dynamic practice, ! the, best way of expressing it is in a story form 
that blends the two and shows them actually at work. Since mystic 
experience is real, it should be expressed in a real (non-abstract) 
setting even though the characters and place are imaginary. 

d. Another possible motive is related to points (a) and (b). Ibn 
Tufayl knew very well the mentality of the people for whom he wrote. 


§ Ibid., pp. 1-20, especially pp. 19-20. 

10 Ibid., p. 11. See also Leo Strauss, Persecution and the Art of Writing (Glencoe: 
The Free Press, 1952), pp. 17-18, 21, 26-27. Two traits seem to have characterized most 
of the history of Muslim Spain ; the existence of religious orthodoxy and the patronage 
of philosophy. The Almohad rulers were in fact very fond of philosophy, but at the 
same time they were very strict and firm in their religious faith and administrative 
policy. Regard for publio sentiments forced them to curb the freedom of philosophers. 
For these facta and for more information, see: ‘Abd al-Wähid al-Marräkushi, Kıtäb 
al-mu'jib fi talkhig akhbür al-Maghrsb (Cairo: Istagama Press, 1949), pp. 172-232, 
238-240, 305-307. See also Ibn Ab! Usaybi‘a, ‘Uytin alanbä’ fr tabagat al-afibba’, ed. 
A. Muller, II (Cairo: Konigsberg: Wahbiyya Press, 1882), 63. George F. Hourani, 
Averroes on the Harmony of Religion and Philosophy (London: Luzac and Co., 1987), 
pp. 4-11. . 

1 This is evident from pages 33-53 of the treatise. 
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He was an expert on human nature and a keen educator. This is 
evidenced by his observations about the development of Hayy’s 
personality !? and his description of Asäl’s and Hayy’s reactions when 
they first met. 13 He knew he must so express his ideas that men not 
only would respond to them, but would immediately grasp his views. 
A tale arouses our interest and captures our imagination more readily 
than an essay. At dramatic points in Hayy Bin Yagzän, our mind is 
spurred on by the zest and lure of good narrative; for example, by 
Hayy’s reaction to the death of the doe and his meeting with Asäl. 
Here, and in other places, 14 we are both emotionally and intellectually 
aroused to grasp the abstract by the simple events of a concrete story. 

Arabs, he was aware, loved narratives and were addicted to this 
form of instruction. He also knew that a tale does not necessarily need 
to be interpreted; but, if done, it unfolds & richer meaning. If read 
naively, fables that are most deliberate, such as Hayy Bin Yagzäan, 
may seem to be mere stories; but Ibn Tufayl was aware that he 
should present his thought in a structure that would allow these 
narratives to be read with both an ‘inner’ 15 and ‘outer’ meaning. In 
this way Ibn Tufayl would avoid laying bare the secrets of philosophy 
and by so doing avoid the mistakes he accused al-Ghazzàli of 
committing. 16 

e. From the ‘non-imaginary’ facts set down in the treatise, one can 
infer that Ibn Tufayl considered that the imaginative form of a story 
does not oppose a realistic account of the Universe. In fact, its very 
power lies in the proof it gives of the realities of life objectively 
conceived. 

f. Since Ibn Tufayl was a poet, he may have found it easier and 
more enjoyable to express himself in an imaginative form that added 
vividness, interest and inevitability to his subject. Genuine poets, 
says Heidegger, are all-embracing in their vision of things, as are 
philosophers. In certain writers one cannot separate the one from the 
other. Such a combination may have been responsible for Hayy Bin 
Yaqzàn. In fact, Ibn Tufayl, in his work, is a true poet who, with a 
flash of imagination harnessed by cold reasoning, touched all things 
from plants to moon, from water to God : He is a philosopher. 


13 Hayy, pp. 33-73. 

13 Ibid., pp. 139-141. 

14 Ibid., pp. 33-53. 

15 In this paper I do not deny a certain tendency towards symbolism in Ibn Tufayl’s 
work, and I admit that philosophio expression may well exclude some symbolism. 

16 Hayy, p. 15. 
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These points constitute the possible reasons why Ibn Tufayl resorted 
to the medium of a tale to disseminate his views. There is evidence in 
the treatise to support each of them, but one cannot say for certain 
that they are the only ones or that he had all of them in mind when 
composing his work. His poetic bent, his Introduction, his mode of 
exposition, the facts relayed in the text, coupled with the religious 
orthodoxy of his period, give all these possibilities a fair amount of 
plausibility and even a'high degree of probability. 


1 


` METHOD AND STYLE 


Method of Concealment 


Ibn Tufayl’s method of concealment and his style are so intricate, 
so delicate, and fill the whole work so completely, that they deserve 
special attention. As I have noted earlier, before a serious philosophical 
study of the treatise is possible, a discussion of his style and method 
of concealment are unequivocally necessary in order to sift the views 
the author really accepted from those he used to disguise them. 

In point (d) of the preceding section it was noted that the whole 
point of a tale or allegory is its permeation with dual intentions and 
that it does not have to be read exegetically. A student familiar with 
the Muslim philosophic tradition can discern two main levels of 
arguments arid presentation that run through Hayy Bin Yaqzan from 
its beginning to its end, with the exception of those parts where the 
author criticized the views of his predecessors. These two levels run 
parallel to each other and accompany the narrator progressively 
through his interruptions, recapitulations, elucidations and indirect 
utterances. One is continuously superimposed on the other or co- 
existent with it; this is the “thin veil" 17 which covers the other line 
of the argument. At particular stages of the treatise this "thin veil” 
becomes thicker and more opaque, 18 while at other times it becomes 
so thin that it stands out more distinctly, then almost fades away. 19 
Thus, the literal, or common ('àmmi) meaning sometimes predominates, 
and at other times it almost disappears, giving way to the inner 
demonstrative meaning. 

In the literal sense, nothing in the treatise contradicts the tribunal 
of Muslim doctrine. An ordinary believer without some training in 


17 Ibid., p. 188. 
18 Bee, o.g., ibid., pp. 33-34, 81-88, 138-141. 
19 Seo, e.g., ibid., pp. 105-107, 122-124, especially 124, 137-131. 
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philosophy would bless the work as interesting and in harmony with 
the basic tenets of his simple faith. Yet it does not take much effort 
for an expert theologian (mutakallim) or philosopher to grasp the 
‘inner’ meaning imbedded in the treatise. As if it were ‘perfect’ and 
composed in its entirety for all members of the Muslim community, it 
offers each reader that which is compatible with his religious com- 
prehension or demonstrative attainments. For instance, the intricate 
discussions such as those about the emanation of the world, 2 ita 
creation or eternity, *! Hayy’s three imitations, ?? and similar issues, 
have ‘real’ meanings which are not apparent to every reader. The 
dialectician and the philosopher, both sophisticated readers, can 
detect, to different degrees, the inner message and, once detected, can 
feel strongly that it is Ibn Tufayl's deepest intention. On the other 
hand, the unsophisticated reader is moved and lured by the plot, 
action, and surprise in the story. 

In a more direct manner, having advised us in the Introduction to 
expect poetic and metaphorical expression in his treatise, ®® Ibn 
Tufayl boldly stated the secrets (asrär) of his philosophy in a language 
as clear as possible. 24 

In both cases, namely, the poetic and philosophic expressions, the 
solutions to the problems which Hayy encounters are supported by 
the evidence presented, but in both cases the solutions presented are 
concealed. In the first case (poetic expression), Ibn Tufayl persuaded 
the majority of believers to believe that the metaphoric and poetical 
arguments are the answers to the questions Hayy poses. In the second 
case (philosophie expression), Ibn Tufayl pretended concealment in 
what is really a clear statement whose very clarity and directness, 
because it is unexpected by the reader, constitutes a cover and a 
guise. * Not only this, but he often leaped from a direct philosophical 
conclusion to a metaphoric phrase from the Qur'àn 35 that is supposed 
to confirm this conclusion, and thus diverts the reader’s attention 
from the issue at hand. 

The translation of philosophic thought into poetic and metaphorical 
expressions, and their retranslation into philosophie thoughts, are 
part of Ibn Tufayl’s method of spreading philosophic understanding 


30 Tid., pp. 127-181. 

21 [bid., pp. 81-88. 

22 [bid., pp. 106-160. 

35 Ihid., pp. 10-11, 

*& See ibid., pp. 33-90, 90-135. 

35 Seo, e.g., thid., pp. 81-88, especially 88. 
2 Ibid., pp. 88, 90, 126-127. 
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of the Divine Law without at once damaging the effect of this Law 
among those who cannot grasp the philosophio meaning. 


In support of, and in harmony with, this interpretation are Ibn 
Tufayl’s remarks that his intentions in the treatise do not go beyond 
two objectives. The first is to propound his views of intuitive know- 
ledge or Mystical Gnosis; *? the second is to help the reader understand 
the first by providing him with the ideas of philosophers (ahd al-nazar) 
on tha subject : 


It seems clear from this discussion that your request does not go 
beyond either one,of two objectives: You may be asking what 
is actually seen by the people of immediate vision, taste, and 
presence when they attain sainthood. If so this is something the 
real nature of which cannot be put into a book. Whenever anyone 
tries to entrust it tó words or to books its essence is distorted and 
it slips into that other theoretical branch of discourse .... Many 
strayed into error by trying to describe it, yet thought others to 
have strayed who have never left the path .... You may want a 
discursive intellectualized introduction to this experience ; this ... 
issomething that may be put into books and set down in words.... And 
even those who do win some bit of it speak of & publicly only in 
metaphors because our true orthodox fath and Muhammadan Law 
have cautioned and forbidden all inquiries into it. 28 


There are therefore two aspects of Ibn Tufayl’s thought in his 
treatise, corresponding to these two kinds of knowledge; each has its 
mode of expression, yet both attempt to express the same truth: 
philosophical mysticism. The difference is one of appearance, pene- 
tration, grasp, and vividness. 2° 

These two aspects of Ibn Tufayl seem to reflect two traditions from 
which his thought received its conditioning and nourishment, each 
with & purpose and depth peculiar to itself. 


£? Ibn Tufayl does not cuts out the communication of intuitive knowledge in his 
treatise, but rather insiste that this knowledge can only be communicated indirectly. 
He also believes that theoretical knowledge 15 a necessary step to intuitive knowledge; 
the intuitive he mostly expresses metephorically and ths rational he expresses directly. 
Hayy, pp. 4-11, 121-122, 132. , 

28 Hayy, pp. 10-11. Italics mine. Almost half of the translation of this passage is by 
L. E. Goodman. 

39 Bee. e.g., ibid., pp. 8-9, 158. 
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Ibn Tufayl, who occasionally lapsed into poetic citations, ®° meta- 
phoric expression and analogies, was a mystic rooted deep in the 
Islamic religious tradition which harks back to and draws its knowl- 
edge from the Prophet. By culminating his philosophy in poetic 
mystic metaphors he returned to the way of the Prophet himself, who 
typifies the power to convey inner and hidden truth in esoteric imagery 
and parables. Ibn Tufayl the naturalist philosopher (faylastif tabi), 
like Avicenna and Comte, perpetuated the tradition of the ancients, 
enriching his thought with the naturalistic wisdom they bequeathed. 
He fused these two elements in a global view of things. 

Philosophy so conceived would therefore be a knowledge and a way 
(sabil), according to Ibn Tufayl—a knowledge of things (mawjüdat) the 
way they are and not the way they appear to be for most men in a 
community or epoch, and a way to truth that transcends the inter- 
mediary concepts of theoretical knowledge to, arrive at the intuitive 
comprehension of God. These two aspects of philosophy are not 
contradictory, but complement each other. 

Ibn Tufayl’s task was to embody these two aspects of philosophy 
in his treatise without making them accessible to the common people 
(‘@mma). For as he affirmed in the passage quoted, demonstrative 
knowledge is strictly forbidden to them by the orthodox Islamic 
faith. One possible way was to employ the method of concealment 
just mentioned. 

When he concealed a fact, in most cases he did not argue it but 
simply presented it; and if he did argue it, he left the argument 
incomplete. *! Such is the character of his method; from this method 
and from his own statements, 3? therefore, one cannot escape the 
conclusion that the treatise is not always forthright. To say this is 
not to say it is incomplete or does not contain Ibn Tufayl’s true 
teachings; it certainly embodies the essence of his philosophic system, 
but without fully drawing out the implications of all principles 
imbedded therein. 

In the treatise, Ibn Tufayl described Hayy’s early development in a 
straightforward manner. 33 But when he narrated Hayy’s poetic 
elevation, the discussion did not go far before he began to insert 
metaphors, analogies of the love and yearning for God and of Hayy’s 
imitations of earthly beings and the movements of the celestial 


80 Ibid., pp. 4, 12, 16, 74, 83, 88, 90, 97. 

31 Bee, e.g., ibid., pp. 61, 81-85, 123-124, 134-140. 
32 Ibid., pp. 20, 122, 156. 

33 Ibid., pp. 33-90. 
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entities. 34 The result is that logical thinking is temporarily abandoned 
and sound propositions are drawn from theoretical or poetic syllogisms ; 
poetic and rhetorical observations are sometimes vaguely supported by 
propositional arguments and sometimes simply introduced from 
nowhere. 

Ibn Tufayl’s method of concealment does not end at this point. 
Throughout the treatise he scattered lacunae, and he frequently 
adopted two contradictory views on the same issue, one of which is 
consistent with the apparent meaning of the Divine revelation and the 
other in harmony with demonstrative knowledge and the experimental 
sciences. Sometimes he moved to an issue leaving an earlier one 
suspended and undecided, or after reaching a conclusion that accorded 
with philosophio truth he sometimes retracted it with an outright 
denial by appealing rhetorically to “God’s mercy" and “God’s 
guidance,” 35 phrases taken from the Qur'àn. 

For instance, he gave two versions of Hayy's birth without saying 
definitely which he endorsed, that of traditional birth or that of 
spontaneous generation. In his lengthy and rigorous discussion of the 
genesis of the world, he also presented arguments in favor of its 
creation and others in favor of its eternity, but did not explicitly 
accept one or the other. Yet in both these cases he left hints 36 to 
show that spontaneous generation of life and the notion of the eternity 
of the world correspond to the philosophic meaning and are in harmony 
with the ‘hidden’ views he accepted; whereas, the other two are in 
agreement with the opinion of the common people and with the pre- 
cepts of Islamic Law ?? and constitute the outward or exoteric meaning. 

To be able to discern the hidden meaning and clear up the ambiguity 
in such cases, the reader must be guided by two observations : 

1. He must bear in mind that the meaning accepted by Ibn Tufayl 
is the philosophical one, whose validity is established by verification 
or proof because, as he said, he arrived at the ideas contained in his 
book by “critical thought and theory" 38 (al-bahth wa’l-nazar) and by 
critically studying and comparing the ideas of former philosophers ; 3° 
he also urged that the secrets of illuminative philosophy which he was 
narrating “may be put into words and set down in books.” The 


34 Ibid., pp. 98-185. 

35 Beo, e.g., ibid., pp. 29.124. 
36 Ibid., p. 122. 

37 Ibd., pp. 20-33, 81-88. 

38 Ibid., p. 18. ! 
39 Ibid. 

40 Ibid., p. 11. 
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reader will then become aware that undemonstrable themes and 
outward meanings are intended to corroborate and strengthen the 
majority of the believers in their beliefs and protect them from a 
ta’wil that leads them astray. 

2. The reader should be prepared to draw conclusions from and 
elaborate on the implications of stated premises that are left un- 
developed. In more than one place, Ibn Tufayl advised us that the 
“pinnacle” of knowledge to which he had risen could not be com- 
pletely disclosed 4 in the "narrow" pages of his book and that he did 
not follow up the details of the views he presented, although he 
suggested that he was more than qualified to do so; in addition, he 
requested his readers not to ask him for “further explanation." 43 

A further remark is in order. The method of concealment implies 
that Ibn Tufayl believed that philosophy is in conflict with the external 
meaning of the Law. If the inner meaning of the Law, as understood 
by Ibn Tufayl and other philosophers, was made public, the religious 
community at large would be led into confusion and error. In his 
method of concealment Ibn Tufayl affirmed that the Divine imperatives 
in all their details are true in their outward appearance, that they are 
true for those men whose grasping power cannot reach beyond appear- 
ances. Again, his intention here was to assent to the truth believed 
by the majority lest they become doubtful of the Law and renounce 
it completely. Likewise, he resorted to certain ways of expression to 
suggest to the few that the demonstrable sciences do not always back 
the outward meaning of the Law and may even contradict it. 

Moreover, although Ibn Tufayl referred to a thin veil covering his 
work, he did not make an emphatic outright statement that he was 
concealing the truth. The explanation for this is to be inferred from 
reading the whole treatise. As long as the majority believe that he is 
completely direct, they will also believe the outward meaning to be 
the true one. But as soon as it becomes known that he was concealing 
another meaning, he runs the risk of being stamped as an infidel, a 
possible danger to the religious community, and his work becomes 
open to disbelief. That is why he scattered insinuations and clues 
suggesting a hidden meaning to be explored by the capable few. One 
such clue is the distinction he made between the majority of the 
believers at the one hand and the dialectitions at the other; 4 another 


41 Ibid., pp. 80, 122, 156. 
42 Ibid. 
43 Ibid., pp. 135-157. 
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is his remark that is included in his work hidden secrete concerning 
his profound attainments. 44 

All of this emphasis on Ibn Tufayl’s method of concealment and its 
explication should not give the impression that his work is enigmatic, 
filled with ambiguities and paradoxes. On the contrary, the greater 
part is expressed with exceeding clarity and in plain discourse. He 
used none of the enigmas and symbols characteristic of Avicenna’s 
method in the Ishärät.; 

We should note, kanor that Ibn Tufayl irrevocably falls in the 
category of those philosophers who practiced concealment before him, 
including Avicenna, al-Farabi, Plato and Aristotle. Avicenna, for 
instance, as Ibn Tufayl said, “ and as an examination of his works 
al-Shifa and Ishärät reveals, practiced concealment. Apart from his 
own method of concealment, al-Farabi devoted a whole work to the 
reconciliation of the views of Plato and Aristotle in which he engaged 
in detailed comparative analysis of the methods of concealment 
employed by both philosophers. According to al-Farabi, Plato uni- 
formly turned to myths, fables and metaphors to impress the reader 
that his exposition is imaginary and symbolic. In so doing he secured 
the liberty of expressing himself in direct and clear language on vital 
issues, trusting that he'would again be thought of as being symbolic 
and mysterious even though his language is direct and clear. By 
hiding his intentions, Plato pointed to his assumption that knowl- 
edge of "profound truths" should not be declared to the majority of 
the believers and that philosophy can only be practiced by the 
competent few. 

Aristotle, said al-Farabi, also believed that philosophy is for the 
few, but employed a technique totally different from that of Plato. 
Aristotle’s method was very condensed and precise, and demanded a 
knowledge of strict logical reasoning and proof in every movement 
from premises to conclusions. Furthermore, Aristotle reached valid 
conclusions from omitted or implied premises, formed syllogisms from 
the inferences of other hidden syllogisms and recorded his ‘wisdom’ 
in a technical language ‚whose secrets could be pierced only by the 
specialist. 4 Al-Färäbi concluded that, using different methods, both 
philosophers included inner meanings in their works. 


^4 Ibid., pp. 4-20, 135-157. 

45 Ibid., p. 15. 

48 Al-Färäbi, Kitab al-jam' bayn ra’ yay al-hakimayn Afläfün wa Arista ("The book 
of reconcihation of the views of the two sages Plato and Aristotle”), ed. A. Nader 
(Beirut ; Catholic Press, 1960), pp. 84-88. 
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Style 


In discussing Ibn Tufayl's method of concealment, I have necessarily 
discussed many aspects of his literary style and mode of expression. 
In order to avoid repetition I shall present a brief description of 
aspects of his style not yet considered. Since style and expression are 
literary matters, my remarks cannot be entirely objective or wholly 
based on proof. I shall, however, confine my comments to observations 
grounded on a critical and sensitive reading of the text. 

One familiar with the rhetoric (balägha) of the Arabic language and 
its stylistic devices finds Ibn Tufayl revealing its qualities in his 
lucid expression and pertinent use of terminology. Arab writers pride 
themselves on their ability to express and repeat their ideas in 
different garbs and phrases which the richness of their language 
makes possible. Rhetorio and a powerful use of terminology are 
qualities of both pre-Islamic and Islamic literary prose. 

Whatever merits such a style has, Ibn Tufayl did not employ it. 
Repetition is scarce and the terminology chosen according to the 
varying degrees of impact intended. His sentences flow naturally and 
with ease; artificial expression hardly finds its way into his style. 47 

Ibn Tufayl seems to have weighed every word and calculated every 
effect, very patiently. He could not have been casual about his method 
and style. Everything is made to appear as important as the author 
felt it to be. There is an excited, dynamio and luminous simplicity in 
his style; his vocabulary on the whole is crisp, vivid and resonant. 

A marked change in style is discerned when the scene is shifting to 
a new philosophie problem or to some important matter that commands 
the attention of Ibn Tufayl’s main character. For instance, when 
narrating Hayy’s logical investigation of the problem of the eternity 
of the world and his observation of the movement of the stars, Ibn 
Tufayl used a ‘neutral,’ less suggestive vocabulary, cut to fit the 
purely objective meaning he wished to express; whereas, when he 
described Hayy's elevation to the vision of the Necessary Being and 
his complete absorption in Him, the style becomes more poetic, 
intense and emphatic and the vocabulary more luxurious, suggestive 
and vibrant. Here too the narration picks up momentum, reminiscent 
of the Bergsonian style in communicating philosophical truth. 48 

Sentimentality and impulsive harrowing of emotions have little 
place in Ibn Tufayl’s style. Hayy’s reactions are rendered vigorous 


^! Compare his style with that of Avioenna's in al-Shifa’ and Ishärät; Avicenna 
gives the impression that he made great use of Arabio dictionaries. 
48 Compare pp. 73-90 and 120-135 of the treatise. 
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and intense at certain stages, yet they appear natural and tempered 
by a restraint of sentiment. Even in the midst of Hayy’s perplexity 
when the doe dies, and in his amazement when he catches sight of 
Asäl, one observe no shapelessness or chaos in reaction. Hayy is 
always in control of the situation and consistent in his reactions which 
are dominated by his'unfailing purpose: yearning to comprehend, 
analyze and dispel the. mystery. Hayy’s inquisitive trait fully deter- 
mines the course of his action. It is his curious disposition that 
incites him to the height of his attainment. Ibn Tufayl's style bestows 
upon all this the atmosphere of truth and actuality. 

The whole work with its abundant details seems to the critical 
observer to have unity of action in the person of Hayy. He is the 
focal point of all its dramatic and philosophic aspects. 

From the strictly literary point of view, Ibn Tufayl’s success is 
largely, though not exclusively, due to his capacity to utilize 
philosophie facts for the purpose of fiction and to utilize fiction for 
the purpose of a philosophic understanding of things; neither com- 
ponent is sacrificed for the other. This balance and proportion between 
the powers of vision and expression of ideas, and their interdependence, 
constitute a basic merit strongly emphasized by literary critics for 
works of this type. 4? 

In the exposition of the most abstract ideas, Ibn Tufayl avoided 
being a mere reporter. Even in those parts of the treatise 5° where 
the imaginative style is tenuous, the dramatic style continues to give 
his ideas effectiveness and dynamism; in fact, the dramatic element 
rarely lapses, and the author's careful attention to the details of 
Hayy's environment renders the scene real and natural Environ- 
mental details and philosophic facts stand obediently, as it were, 
before him with all their development defined, and the small incidents 
disposed in order. 

One can sense that Ibn Tufayl thought seriously and exerted a 
real effort to present the story and to tell it in a way that would 
give the effect he desired : to display the facts in nature and in the 
Heavens, so that they might announce the meaning he saw in them 
through Hayy. His imagination seems never to have failed ; delineating 
the details of the scene with exquisite lightness and precision gives the 
reader the illusion of being Hayy, or of being one with the action and 
the scene. And this is what he was after; he wanted his readers to 


49 Cf. E. Wharton, The Writing of Fiction (New York: Ootagon Books, 1925), 
pp. 22-23. 
50 Hayy, pp. 36-88, 46-47, 53, 139-142. 
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participate in Hayy's intellectual adventures and to acquire some 
of Hayy's knowledge; in this he seems on the whole to have succeeded. 

After finishing the story, one sees it as a complete design, compact 
and satisfying to the eye. Most facts are relevant, and everything 
leads on to what is to come, "everything tends" and the movement 
is brought to its climax by Hayy's union with God, where the accu- 
mulated tension is finally released in Hayy becoming Him. 5? 

Considering our criterion for literary evaluation, "the injury done 
to the story" and the loss of its potential value, one can make the 
following criticisms against Ibn Tufayl's literary method : 

1. The unnecessary interruptions of the flow of narration by the 
author's assertions about what is to come is a definite drawback from 
an artistic point of view. Two things happen that are harmful. ** The 
first is that the narrator is extricated from the context of the story 
and stands out as a preacher telling instead of showing, ‘anticipating’ 
and explaining facte instead of allowing them to speak for themselves. 
On more than one occasion Ibn Tufayl stopped the narrative and 
spoke directly to the reader. 54 The second is that the reader is estranged 
from his empathetic involvement with Hayy's adventure, and this has 
an effect contrary to the author's intention. The reader, immersed in 
and carried along by the events of the story, is suddenly beached by 
these interruptions and loses the illusion of being one with Hayy or 
with the action and the scene. It takes more artistic effort to help 
the reader reestablish momentum. The complete disappearance of the 
author behind his artistic medium emphasizes the dramatic aspect, 
and imbues the events and ideas of the story with more objectivity 
and concreteness. 55 In the earlier part 58 of the treatise Ibn Tufayl did 
not adhere to this principle. 

2. After the culmination of Hayy's career in union with God, there 
is no artistic reason for the story to continue. In fact, the last part of 
the treatise 5” has no apparent justification from the point of view of 
creative narration. The succession of events earlier does not and cannot 
lead to the last part. In consequence one may conclude that Ibn 


51 Ibid., pp. 6, 19, 160. 

52 Ibid., pp. 118-120. 

53 T am referring here to the whole treatise except the introduotion. 

54 Ibid., pp. 122, 132. 

55 “The art of fiction does not begin until the novelist thinks of his story as a matter 
to be shown, to be so exhibited that it will tell ıteelf.” Jaoques Bouvage, An Introduction 
to the Study of the Novel (Gent : Story-Scientia, 1965), p. 48. 

56 By “earlier part,” I mean pages 1-135. 

57 Hayy, pp. 135-157. By “last part,” I mean that aspect of the treatise which begins 
with Hayy’s meeting of Asäl after the former had achieved mystical eostasy. 
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Tufayl introduced the last part for purely philosophical reasons. Even 
the philosophie facte embodied in it do not logically arise from the 
preceding part; both in content and form it is superimposed on the 
rest of the story and is alien to it. 

It does not matter whether the writer was aware of this chasm or 
not. What matters is that the story suffers as & work of art. In fact, 
in a strict artistic sense Hayy Bin Yagzan is a blend of two stories 
resulting from the author's confusion between his artistic and philo- 
sophic needs. Philosophically he needed the last part to present his 
views conoerning the harmony of religion and philosophy. One can 
conceive that those aspects of the story related to Hayy’s development 
until he achieves union with God are a product of a single creative 
act of vision. The events of the last part, although occasionally rich in 
imagery and feeling, should be considered a rationalization for the 
insertion of the writer's philosophic ideas from ‘outside.’ Similarly, 
despite the presence of the dramatic element, one senses in the earlier 
part & cold rational appeal to & body of philosophie doctrines outside 
the dramatic scene of the story. Stronger and more varied action and 
movement are needed to sustain the reader's attention in this part. 

On the whole Hayy Bin Yagzàn entertains a proportionate quality 
of vision and philosophie expression; and when we are aware that 
artistic expression was a means for Ibn Tufayl to express the ‘secrete’ 
of his philosophy we find that these weaknesses did not prevent him 
from reaching his goal. ' 
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Phenomena of Nature and the Quran. By Sayed Abdul Wadud. Lahore: Sayed 
Khalid Wadud, 1971, 252 pp. 


The reader who picks up this book expecting to find a philosophical 
or theological treatment of the Qur'anic understanding of nature will 
be, as I was, greatly surprised. Looking randomly from page to page 
one is exposed to an enormous variety of diagrams and descriptions 
of such things as the effects of hydrosphere on climate, the amount 
of oxygen in xanthrophylls, and the information that a gamete 
bearing a gene for wrinkledness may also bear a gene for yellow or 
green color. In short, this is a ‘science book,’ covering everything 
from cells to the zodiac. B 

This is not to say, however, that the book is unrelated (in the con- 
viction of the author) to the basic message of the Qur’än. As Abdul 
Wadud tels us in & useful insert, his profession is surgery but the 
study of the Holy Qur’än is a lifelong mission. What he actually has 
done, as he explains it, is to classify verses of the Qur’än dealing with 
the phenomena of nature into different headings including Astronomy, 
Chemistry, Physics, Biology, Embryology, Reproduction, Evolution, 
etc. Using these general categories, and supplementing scientific 
information from time to time with relevant passages of scripture, he 
attempts to prove that the Qur'ün some fourteen hundred years ago 
pointed to phenomena discovered and detailed by succeeding centuries 
of scientific research. This, one might say, is actually his intermediate 
goal. The underlying motive of the book, as he states in the Intro- 
duction, is “to show that the Qur’än is the book revealed by Allah 
and is not the outcome of human imagination” (p. 1). 

One understands a good deal about his basic approach by noting 
that the book is dedicated to Allama Ghulam Ahmad Parwez. Oneof the 
better known of contemporary Qur'ün commentators, Parwez is an 
interesting example of a writer who breaks from the traditional format 
of interlinear commentary and treats the scripture in a more thematic 
way. Some critics have opposed this style in which the commentator, 
rather than specifically explaining the lines of the text, seems rather 
to have used the text as a support and foundation for his own ideas. 
In particular, many Western writers have been critical of much of the 
tafsir of the late 19th and 20th centuries as being defensive and 
unrealistic in its attempt to prove that all of the results of contempor- 
ary scientific endeavor are already to be found in germinal form in the 
Qur’än. One must, of course, raise the question of what constitutes 
Qur'ün commentary in the contemporary understanding. Rather 
clearly Parwez considers himself a writer of tafstr, particularly in 
Ma‘ärif al-Qur’än, and equally clearly Abdul Wadud would not see 
himself as such. They do share, however, what Kenneth Cragg 
(Counsels in Contemporary Islam, p. 169) would call ingenious 
inventiveness in applying the basic message of the Qur'àn to 
contemporary developments. 

The author informs us in the Preface that he has “not given a 
literal translation of the Qur’anic verses, ... but interpretations 
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thereof are based on reason or a deeper broad-based study of the 
general teachings of the Book..." (p. xi). This kind of flexibility 
allows him to do such things as set up a genealogical tree tracing 
evolutionary development from jawless fish to man, based on his 
interpretation of 8. 71:17 in which he translates wa-'llàhu anbatakum 
- mina "l-ard$ nabätan as “The Divine plan has raised you up from the 
earth in the form of a (genealogical )tree.” There are numerous examples 
throughout the book of even more elastic kinds of translations, such 
as his rendering of alladhina ya'malüna ’l-sãlihāt as “the believers who 
work deeds that promote the development of their potentialities and 
the formation of a balanced society" (p. 236). Dr. Wadud seems to 
explain any apparent incongruities between the words of the Qur’än 
and what science has now established as fact in one of two ways: 
(1) science has not yet discovered that the Qur'àn is correct; (2) the 
literal words of the Qur’än are to be reinterpreted according to current 
scientific understanding. 

On the purely technical side, the book is attractive in make-up, 
providing the reader with a number of photographs, color as well as 
black and white, and a great variety of detailed diagrams (often 
artfully including passages from the scripture) His last chapter, 
rather unimaginatively entitled “The End,” actually deals more with 
beginnings, being a kind of brief compendium of the works of Muslim 
scientists from early times up to the Late Middle Ages. 

This reviewer is not; competent to evaluate the book on its purely 
scientifio merits. But even apart from that, there are some obvious 
structural problems in that some of his categories (i.e, chemical 
evolution) seem much more difficult to relate specifically to the Qur’än 
than others. Interesting as this is as an example of the attempt of a 
modern Muslim scientist to correlate the various forms of God's 
äyät, one can scarcely escape the conclusion that the author has 
chosen an extremely laborious way of 'proving the truth of the 
Qur’än. The scientific acouracy of the Holy Book seems in any oase 
of questionable consequence to the moral and spiritual guidelines it 
poses for the living of one's life and the fulfillment of God's din. As 
W.C. Smith has remarked, “Muslims do not read the Qur’än and 
conclude that it is divine; rather, they believe that it is divine, and 
then they read it.” If one believes already that the Qur’än points 
clearly to what we now understand as the scientific structure of the 
universe, he will find this book an engaging reaffirmation of that 
belief. If he has yet to be convinced, it is unlikely that this book will 
succeed in doing that. 


i 
Center for the Study of World Religions JANE I. SMITH 
Harvard University ' 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 


! 


Al-Ghazäll, Al-Magsad al-asnä fi sharh ma‘ani Allah al-husnä. Arabio text, 
edited wıth Introduotion (in English) by Fadlou Shehadi. Beirut, Lebanon : Dar 
El-Machreq Éditeurs, 1971. 
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Professor Shehadi’s edition of al-Magsad is welcome and necessary, 
for although the work has been printed several times during this 
century, his is the first scholarly critical edition. 

Professor Shehadi based his work on eight manuscripts, the two 
oldest having been copied in 570/1174 and 595/1198. (The latter date 
is missing, libengh the day and month are mentioned [p. xvii], but 
the editor indicates that the two manuscripts were copied sixty-five 
and ninety years, respectively, after al-Ghazäli’s death [d. 505 /1111].) 

The editor describes the reliability of the manuscripts, pointing out 
their omissions, variations, and mistakes. However, he indicates that 
he has not found it possible to determine conolusively any affiliation 
between them. He has, furthermore, faced and corrected a confusion 
in the sequence of fagls (chapters), logically and convincingly arguing 
for the established text. 

In the second part of the Introduction (in English), Professor 
Shehadi presents & perceptive analytical discussion of the issues of 
the book, and—in a way—a summary of it, which should be of great 
use for the non-Arabic reader. 


Al-Maqgad, “composed most likely within the last ten years of 
al-Ghazali’s life, probably the last six" (p. xv), in response to the 
request of a “brother in God” (p. 11), purports to explain the meanings 
of the beautiful names of God, as the full title of the book and the 
content indicate. Professor Shehadi rightly asserts that "although the 
immediate task of the explanation is theological, the ‘final aim’ is 
religious ethical" (p. xxiv), and that indeed in al-Maqsad one observes 
“one of the many faceted aspects of his [al-Ghazali’s] ‘reconciliation’ 
or ‘synthesis’ of the mystical and theological trends in Islam" (p. xxvi). 

In view of the controversy among Muslim theologians regarding the 
issue of “name,” “naming” and “named,” al-Ghazali found it 
necessary to discuss and distinguish semantically and logically the 
different connotations involved and to delineate the theological 
distinctions in the application of a certain ‘‘name” to God and to man. 

For al-Ghazali, the meaning of the name or attribute, that is, the 
character (khulg) or the “objectively real thing," can inhere only in 
God. Man’s character can be an emulation of the character of God, 
but in no way anelogous to it. Although the same name is used for 
God and man (e.g., rahim, “merciful’), there is a clear difference, since 
in the case of man the connotation must be understood on the temporal 
human level. Man cannot know, much less acquire, the meaning(s) of 
name(s) of God. Likewise, al-Ghazali is careful to emphasize that 
neither the emulation of God's "character" nor any mystical experience 
can lead to union with God (pp. 162 ff., 171). 

Al-Magsad al-asnä supports Professor Shehadi's basic thesis that he 
set forth in his previous work, Ghazali’s Unique Unknowable God. In 
both of these essays we find illustrated the seemingly paradoxical view 
of God as knowable, yet unknowable in reality. 

The print, as is usual with the Catholic Press, is excellent. However, 
I was able to detect about thirty errors in orthographic and dia- 
eritioal signs which the reader could easily correct for himself. These 
errors include a mistaken letter or two words printed as one. E.g., 
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read ep for esl (p. 2 1. 18); i for Jas (p. 31, 1. 19); een for 
work (D. 41, 1. 5); as for "Us. (p. 51, 1. 6); L Gt for GUT (p. 66, 1. 16); 
cL for eJl (p. 75, 1. 8); Ass) for sgal (p. 92, 1.12); A.) for 
Agel (p. 93, 1. 14 and p. 115, 1.2); oQ for p$ (p. 124, 1. 2); Glé 
for AS (p. 162, 1.7); Y af for Yaf (p. 163, 1. 7). 

The editor includes separate indexes for God's names, proper nouns, 
books, and terms that appear in the text. He has also provided a 
bibliography for the books he used in writing the introduction. He is 


to be commended for providing us with such an excellent and readable 
text. : 


The Hartford Seminary Foundation Wapr Z. HADDAD 


Al-Fárábi, Deux ouvrages inédits sur [n réthorique: I. Kitab al-Hatsba. 
Il. Didascalia in rethoricam Aristotelis ex glosa Alpharabi. Edited, with 
introduction and notes, by J. Langhade and M. Grignasohi. Beyrouth: Dar El- 
Maohreq Éditeurs, 1971, 270 pp. 


The two trestises contained in this volume, one in Arabic and one 
in Latin, are the first rhetorical works of the famous philosopher and 
logician of the 10th century, al-Färäbi, to see the light. This Muslim 
author is known from Arabic bibliographical sources to have composed 
at least three treatises on the Rhetorica of Aristotle, one of which was 
so extensive that it is said to have consisted of twenty volumes. A 
major difficulty which the editors of al-Färäbi’s logical writings have 
encountered is that of identifying the type of commentary in question 
and its relationship to the other known parts of his logic. Like Ibn 
Bushd two centuries later, al-Färäbi is believed to have written 
extensive commentaries on the one hand, and epitomes or paraphrases 
on the other, of the different parts of the Organon. However, insofar 
as very few of these works have survived, it is not always possible to 
identify the type of work under study. The editor of the Arabic text 
inclines to the view that his edition corresponds to the beginning 
(sadr) of the twenty-volume commentary. The editor of the Didascalia 
argues, perhaps with greater justification, that these glosses should be 
identified with al-Farabi’s Sadr, or preamble to the Rhetorica, with- 
out specifying which rhetorica. Perusal of this work, however, reveals 
that al-Färäbi’s comments are not confined to the earlier parts of 
Aristotle's Rhetorica. 

The eritical edition of the Arabic text is a creditable achievement. 
There are, however, the inevitable misreadings or mistranslations. 
For instance, the doctor castigated by Galen (p. 71) is unquestionably 
Thessalos (of Tralleis), not Thales; the work of Galen translated as 
“La ruse de la création’ can only mean “The Art of Healing" in 
Arabic; and Mendaberius is probably Menodotus of Nicomedeia, also 
referred to in another work of Galen, the Proprecticus. Other mis- 
translations are : "coutumes" for sunan, ‘laws’ (p. 77), "exprimer" for 
yatawaggá, ‘avoid’ (p. 99), ete. But the text is otherwise very sound. 
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The Didascalia, ascribed to the famous Arabist of the 13th century, 
Hermannus Állemanus, consists, as already mentioned, of glosses on 
the Rhetorica of Aristotle and is for that reason more concordant with 
the original than the epitome discussed above. In his long and infor- 
mative introduction, the editor raises important questions regarding 
al-Färäbi’s logic and his alleged knowledge of Greek. In the latter 
respect, he quotes the view of a Persian scholar who appears to have 
proved that knowledge, but reserves judgment on the ground that the 
solution must await the publication of al-Färäbi’s Utterances Employed 
in Logic. This book was in fact published by M. Mahdi in 1968, as the 
editor actually notes in a post scriptum; unfortunately, however, 
neither its publication nor that of the related Book of Letters in 1970 
contributes much to the resolution of this problem. In fact, in both 
of these important treatises no more than four Greek terms are 
mentioned or discussed, and in at least two cases al-Färäbi’s comments 
betray an abysmal lack of knowledge of Greek. As far as the present 
reviewer is concerned, the subject of al-Farabi’s familiarity with that 
language should be permanently laid to rest. 

Despite these and other minor faults, arising from the quotation or 
translation of Arabic passages from al-Färäbi and Ibn Rushd, this 
text constitutes, together with the Arabic epitome, an important 
addition to al-Farabian studies. 


American University of Beirut MaD FAkHRY 
Beirut, Lebanon 


Islamic Political Thought: The Basic Concepts. By W. Montgomery Watt. 
Edinburgh : University Press, 1968. Islamio Surveys 6. 196 pp. $ 5.50. 


There are many more books on Islamic theology and jurisprudence 
than on Islamie political thought. Interest in Islamic political science 
or theory is fairly recent, due to the fact that early Muslim juriste 
and scholars treated the subject of political authority and government 
as part of jurisprudence ( figh) and theology (kalam). Important works 
on kaläm often concluded with a section or a chapter on the imamate. 
Even important exceptions like al-Mawardi’s al-Ahkam al-Sultanıyya 
subordinated political thought and institutions to juridical and 
theological considerations. Calıphs and sultans could hardly afford a 
rational analysis of the political bases of their authority. It is interesting 
to note that it was during the weakening and decline of the Abbasid 
caliphate and, later, the Ottoman sultanate-caliphate, that Muslims 
were prompted to examine the fundamental principles of authority 
within their system and thus engage in political speculation. 

The deterioration of the Ottoman Empire in the 19th century, with 
the subsequent rise of national consciousness and the emergence of 
reformist and modernizing movements in Muslim countries, revived 
interest in Islamic political thought and institutions. Under the impact 
of the West, Muslim as well as Western scholars investigated the 
possibility of harmonizing Islamic and Western political ideas. At the 
beginning, attempts by Muslim reformists were limited and lacked 


er 
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intellectual depth. Except for occasional flashes of insight, their 
political speculation was mostly in the nature of apologetios. However, 
by the middle 1920s, the abolishment of the caliphate by Mustafa 
Kemal stimulated vigorous discussions of Islamic political thought and 
institutions and their susceptibility to reformulation in modern terms. 
In Arabic, ‘Ali ‘Abdul Raziq's al-Isläm wa ugül al-Hukm and in 
English, T. W. Arnold’s The Caliphate aroused a great deal of interest 
and controversy. Ràziq's book marked a radical departure from the 
traditional approach to the study of Islamic ideas and practices. In 
his classical treatise, Skaykh ‘Ali lamented the fact that Muslims had 
paid much less attention to political science than to the other sciences. 
Muslim writers, he said, produced no original works and had done no 
research on the principles of political science or the systems of govern- 
ment. In the same manner, a Syrian scholar, Dr. Sami al-Dahhan, 
blamed early Muslims for having treated siyäsa (politics) not as a 
science but aa literature (adab). 

Unfortunately, the intellectual situation showed little improvement 
in more recent years, and Muslim writers have failed to produce an 
impressive treatise on Islamic political thought. It is to Western 
scholarship that one has to turn for serious works in this field. Louis 
Gardet’s La Cité Musulmane (1954) remains a pioneering work on 
early Islamic political thought and institutions, excelled probably only 
by Emile Tyan’s (a Lebanese Christian) Histoire de l'organisation 
Judiciaire en pays d' slam (1938, 1960). In spite of a flaw in perspective, 
E. I. J. Rosenthal’s Political Thought in Medieval Islam (1958) remains 
the most comprehensive book in English dealing with this subject. 
Books on Islamic law by J. Schacht, N. J. Coulson, and M. Khadduri 
unfold a wealth of ideas and insighte into Islamic political thought 
and practice. 

The volume under review adds to the bibliography but falls far 
short of the standards set by the above-mentioned contributions. First 
of all, the title is somewhat ambitious and misleading. Islamic Political 
Thought deals very little with thought; it is rather a short historical 
account of political developments in Islam. Its organization follows 
traditional and conventional lines : the Islamic state under Muhammad, 
the early caliphate, the rise, decline and fall of the Islamic empires, 
and the emergence of religio-political sects. In the process, some 
Islamic concepts and ideas about authority and government are 
adumbrated. An epilogue of thirteen pages deals with “Islam and 
occidental political ideas : nationalism, democracy, totalitarianism and 
socialism." 

It would be unfair to judge this volume from the point of view of 
the specialist; in that case, it would have very little to offer. There is 
nothing in it that is not already more elaborately explored in most 
of the works mentioned above. It must be judged in terms of the 
audience to which it is addressed. As part of a survey series, whose 
general editor is the author himself, Islamtc Political Thought is 
designed to “give the educated reader something more than can be 
found in the usual popular books" (p. v). The &uthor's intention is to 
provide “occidental students" with the basic concepts of Islamic 
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political thought so that they can understand present Islamic behavior. 
Indeed, one of his main theses in this short essay is that the study of 
early Islamic thought and practice helps to explain political behavior 
in contemporary Muslim states. Some studenta of comparative politics 
and politieal modernization have also geared their research in this 
direction. In all fairness, modern social science approaches to the 
study of Islam have given us valuable insights into the nature of 
integration and operation of Islamic society and politics; however, 
one wonders whether it is possible to study a society in terms of 
conceptual perspectives derived from Western political thought and 
experience. Professor Watt is to be commended for having dispelled 
certain misconceptions about Islam in the minds of Western readers. 
One of these is the identification of the totality of the Islamic way 
of life with the totalitarianism of modern Western ideologies, an iden- 
tification specifically propagated by certain groups for no other reason 
than to discredit Islam and its culture. 

There is no doubt that Professor Watt has a full grasp of Islamio 
history and religion. Consequently, he would have been expected to 
explore further some of his main points. One is the continuity between 
pre-Islamic political institutions and the Islamic state under Muham- 
mad (p. 14), a continuity which, he asserts, carries to modern times. 
Another one is the centrality of religion in the political development 
of the Arabs (p. 64). Moreover, his treatment of Islamic jurisprudence 
and the various schools of law is so sketchy that it is meaningless, 
and he fails to underscore fully the significance of Islamic history to 
Islamic political thought, a subject of utmost importance. 

The difficulty in studying Islamic political thought lies in its very 
nature, namely, its being part and parcel of Islamic jurisprudence, as 
already indicated. To the early Muslims there was no political thought 
as such. The only scholars who dealt with it as something distinct 
from figh were the faläsifa, the Muslim philosophers. By so doing, 
they asserted the superiority of political science over jurisprudence 
and theology, thus removing themselves from the traditional stream 
of Islamic thought. In other words, they were not influential, a 
reason that Professor Watt cites for not including their ideas in 
his survey. 


Michigan State University Fauzi M. Nassar 
East Lansing, Mich. 


The Republic of Armenia. Volume I. The First Year, 1918-19. By Richard G. 
Hovannisian. Berkeley : University of California Press, 1971. 


This is the first of a projected three-volume history of the 
independent Armenien Republic published under the auspices of 
the Near East Center of the University of California at Los Angeles. 
It also represents a continuation of the author's previous distinguished 
work, Armenia on the Road to Independence, 1918. 

A professor of Armenian history at U.C.L.A., Richard G. Hovanni- 
sian has devoted the entirety of the present volume to the first year 
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(1918-1919) of the tragically brief history of the Armenian Republic. 
Clearly it is the result of many years of painstaking and virtually 
exhaustive research based on original sources, particularly the govern- 
mental archives and publications of the Republic of Armenia as well 
as the relevant official archives of Great Britain, the United States, 
Germany, France, Russia, Turkey, Persia and the Azerbaijan and 
Georgian Republics. Many newspapers and hundreds of documents, 
memoirs, and studies complete the author’s formidable, multi-lingual 
documentation in eight languages—Armenian, Russian, English, French, 
Turkish, Georgian and German. The inclusion of precise maps and 
statistical tables and the use of accurate transliteration betray the 
meticulous hand of the expert. 

Although Hovannisian’s style is crisp and his material highly 
interesting, The Republic of Armenia is not easy reading. Indeed, 
reading about Armenia is difficult because it is painful, at least for 
those still concerned with considerations of justice and morality. The 
present volume is no exception, since it presents in detail the unequal 
struggle of the Armenians to achieve independent nation-statehood 
only three short years after experiencing one of the most horrendous 
massacres in written history. Hach of the main events and problems 
confronting the Republic are carefully analyzed against a background 
of continuous crisis between the nascent Armenian state and her 
neighbors—Turkey, Azerbaijan, Georgia and Russia. Particularly 
informative is the chapter on Armenian diplomacy at the Paris Peace 
Conference as conducted by Boghos Nubar Pasha and Avetis Aharo- 
nian. Here the great and colorful personalities of yesteryear briefly 
appear on the narrow stage of Armenian history—Woodrow Wilson, 
Lloyd George, Clemenceau, Lord Curzon, Colonel House, Lord Bal- 
four, Mustafa Kemal, Henry Cabot Lodge and Joseph Stalin, to 
mention the most prominent of those who had major roles in deter- 
mining the fate of the Armenian Republic. The ee chapter 
summarizes the achievements of the first year of independence and 
sets forth the elements of Armenia’s domestic and international 
milieu which subsequently became operative in the Republic’s second 
year. 

The forthcoming two volumes promise to cover Armenia’s domestic 
and foreign politics during 1919 and 1920 in the context of the threat 
of Soviet-Turkish rapprochement and the weakening American and 
Allied resolve to defend the beleaguered Armenian state. The author 
concludes that the historical moment was not propitious for Armenians 
to be able to sustain an independent political existence. Of course he 
is correct in that judgment. Yet one can only discern the full irony of 
independent Armenia’s fate when the latter is seen retrospectively 
against the developmental revolution that became the Third World, 
particularly since World War II. The outcome was the creation of 
new states, many of which are only now beginning their quests for 
nationhood. The Armenian case stands in sharp contrast. Here nation- 
building had started centuries ago and the primary characteristics of 
Armenian nationhood—language, literature, traditions, identity, 
shared values, territorial base, social integration, homogeneity— 
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predated those of the European nations by several hundred years. 
Indeed, here was & nation with & demonstrated consciousness and 
will for nationhood in search of a secure existence. Such an existence 
was denied to them despite repeated American and European promises. 
Professor Hovannisian promises to cover in his forthcoming volumes 
the tragic account of the West's gradual diplomatic abandonment and 
the Turkish-Soviet strangulation of the Armenian Republic. Mean- 
while, his present work is a masterful account and constitutes the 
definitive work on the subject. 


State University of New York R. H. DEEMEJIAN 
Binghamton, N. Y. 


The Arab-Americans: Studies In Assimilation. Elaine Hagopian and Ann Paden, 
eds. Wilmette, Illinois : Medina University Press International, 1969. 


The Palestinian Resistance to Israeli Occupation. Naseer Aruri, ed. Wilmette, 
Ilhnois : Medina University Press International, 1970. 


The Arab World: From Nationalism to Revolution. Abdeen Jabara and Janice 
Terry, eds. Wilmette, Illinois : Medina University Press International, 1971. 


The above three books contain essays from which papers were 
delivered at the first three annual conventions of the Arab-American 
University Graduates (A AUG), held in 1968, 1969, and 1970, respec- 
tively. The titles indicate the different focuses of each convention 
and thus of the volumes. The essays themselves are mixed; they 
range over broad areas of specific concerns and approaches within 
the context of each convention's focus. 

The Arab-Americans : Studies in Assimilation contains overview 
essays, historical and sociological in approach, on the Arab-Canadian 
community, the Arab-American community, and the Arabic-speaking 
settlements in the United States. They include general data as well 
as more localized, in-depth essays of the Arab-American community 
in Springfield, Massachusetts, of Arab-American institutional develop- 
ment in Boston, and of the role of women in the socialization of 
Syrian-Americans in Chicago. Presenting valuable and interesting data, 
the essays constitute beginning studies of Arab immigration to and of 
Arab-American groupings in the United States. The continuation of 
and additions to such studies could add a significant dimension to the 
growing study of immigration to the United States and could further 
understanding of certain working dynamics in American ape 

The other two volumes are more controversial and political than the 
first, clearly showing the AAUG shift in and fixing of its primary 
attention upon the Arab-Israeli conflict generally and upon Palestine 
and the Palestinians specifically. The Palestinian Resistance to Israels 
Occupation analyzes various aspects of the Palestinian resistance 
movement, gives evidence of the multi-dimensional nature of the 
Palestinian revolution, and provides much factual information. In 
the light of more recent developments these discussions are especially 
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interesting. Some of the essays in The Arab World : From Nationalism 
to Revolution deal with certain structural changes, e.g., land reform, 
in Arab societies. Discussions of Zionism and of the future of Palestine 
stand out as primary topics. 

Some of the essays in these volumes are excellent, fairly in-depth, 
and well-documented, while others are not up to this standard. The 
volumes as a whole provide provocative and instructive reading. 


Central Connecticut State College Norton MuzviNSKY 
New Britain, Conn. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


The Emergence of Arab Nationalism. By Zeine N. Zeine. Delmar, New York: 
Caravan Books, 1973. 189 pp. plus Appendices, Bibliography, and Index. $ 7.60. 


This is the third edition of a book originally published in 1958 under 
a slightly different title. Though updated with a postscript, additional 
bibliography and hitherto unpublished documents, its main concern 
remains the historical study of Arab nationalism and Arab-Turkish 
relations in the last years of the Ottoman Empire. Professor Zeine 
argues that while the emergence of Arab nationalism was due to 
many causes, including the impact of the West and the growth of 
Arab political consciousness, its Islamic content goes back to the 
Prophet himself. He does not find Arab and Turk opposed until the 
latter adopted a policy of Turkification. Dr. Zeine does not analyze 
the more recent trend towards secularization in Arab nationalism 
though he notes its development. “It remains to be seen," he concludes, 
“whether an entirely secularized nationalism based only on territorial 
allegiance and loyalty is possible or even desirable in Arab Muslim 
lands—i.e., whether political and social institutions can be or should 
be completely divorced from Islam.” 

A moot question. 


The Hartford Seminary Foundation Issa J. BOULLATA 


Capital Cities of Arab Islam. By Philip K. Hitti. Minneapolis: University of 
Minnesota Press, 1978. 163 pp. plus Bibliography and Index. $ 7.95. 


With the flair of the veteran historian that he is, Professor Philip 
Hitti guides the reader through six capital cities of Arab Islam, 
describing their physical settings and their people and giving an account 
of their roles in the dramatic unfolding of Arab history. His emphasis 
is on the period of Arab hegemony between the 7th and 13th centuries, 
but he also gives cursory reports on the cities’ ancient background 
and makes occasional brief references to their modern state. 

The six cities Hitti focuses on are: Mecca, the religious capital; 
Medina, the caliphal capital; Damascus, the imperial capital; Baghdad, 
the intellectual capital; Cairo, the dissident capital; and Cordova, the 
European capital. It is as if those capitals are windows which Hitti 
opens one after another to display a panorama of Arab history. 

The style is simple and the method is scholarly without being 
pedantic since the book is aimed at the student and the general 
reader, not the specialist. 


The Hartford Seminary Foundation Issa J. BOULLATA 
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NOTES OF THE QUARTER 


Dialogues Bring Five Major Faiths Together. A group of fifty 
Hindu, Buddhist, Muslim, Jewish and Christian men and women from 
twenty-two countries concluded a nine-day encounter in Colombo, Sri 
Lanka, on April 26, 1974. Meeting in a private capacity at the invitation 
of the World Council of Churches' sub-unit on Dialogue with People 
of Living Faiths and Ideologies, the group discussed “Toward World 
Community: Resources and Responsibilities for Living Together." 

In a twelve-page memorandum, they set out some of the results of 
their exchange of views. Questioning any “utopian approach which 
over-simplifies the problems," they declared that dialogue is to be 
understood as a relationship and interaction between people and not 
of belief systems. 

This was the first multi-faith dialogue arranged by the WCC to 
include all five major religious traditions. Dr. Stanley Samartha, who 
heads the World Counoil's dialogue program, said after the conference 
that he hoped that the dialogues would be carried all over the world. 
The fact that the Colombo conference could be held was in itself 
historic, he said. 

The conference affirmed that disagreement on fundamental issues 
should not necessarily exclude cooperative action. Specific recom- 
mendations were made to encourage institutions and movements to 
undertake further dialogues on local, national and international levels. 
The conference also called for the promotion of social justice within 
and beyond political borders; common concern for environmental 
problems; interreligious efforts aimed at settling conflicts; education 
concerning different religious traditions ; mutual sensitivity insituations 
where people feel a duty to bear witness; and the promotion of freedom 
of religion. 

The meeting in Sri Lanka (formerly Ceylon) provided opportunities 
for the participants to learn something of the religious and cultural 
life of the island community. 


Ecumenical Courter, Vol. 33, No. 2 (April-June, 1974) 


The British Soclety for Middle Eastern Studies, established in May 
1973, held its first annual conference at the University of Lancaster 
on July 1-2, 1974. A series of panel discussions included the following 
topics : (1) How should we study the Middle East? (2) Approaches to 
the medieval Muslim world. (3) Problems in the study of the modern 
Middle East. (4) The relevance of linguistics to the teaching of 
languages. (D) The mass media and the Middle East : the war of 1974. 
The Society now has about 150 members and its affairs are managed 

by a Council consisting of its officers and 21 other members. The first 
holders of the Society’s offices are : 

President Mr. A. H. Hourani (Oxford) 

Vice-President Prof. V. L. Menage (London) 

Secretary Dr. D. Hopwood (Oxford) 

Treasurer Dr. R. L. Bidwell (Cambridge) 
For further details contact the Secretary, Dr. D. Hopwood, St. Antony’s 
College, Oxford, England. 
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SURVEY OF PERIODICALS 


The list of periodicals regularly surveyed is published annually in the 

January issue. Other issues show only new entries for the quarter. 

New entries : 

J. Eth. St. Journal of Ethiopian Studies, Instatute of Ethiopian Studies, Addis 
Ababa, Ethiopia. 


Ma. D. La Maison-Dieu, Centre National de Pastorale Liturgique, Paris. 
Orientalia Orientalia, Pontaficum Institutum Biblicum, Biblical Institute Press, 
Rome. 


I. General and Miscellaneous. Manuscripts, libraries. History of 
Islamic Studies. 


See also no. 2813. 


L’HISTOIRE MODERNE ET OONTEMPORAINE DU MAGHREB DANS LES 
ARCHIVES ARABES ET TURQUES. X. Yacono. R.H., No. 508, 1973, 
pp. 403-416. 

Erw TURKE IN ITALIEN. AUS EINER UNBEKANNTEN HANDSCHRIFT DER 
NATIONAL-BIBLIOTHEK Wien. Johanna Buri-Gütermann. Z.D.M.G., 
OX XIV, 1 (1974), 58-72. 


I.  Pre-Islamic Arabia. Muhammad. The Qur’än. Hadith. 
Bee also nos. 2838, 2874. 


MUHAMMAD’S Journey TO Heaven. J. R. Porter. Nu., XXI, 1 (1974), 
64-80. 

Names or JESUS IN THE QUR'AN. Alexander J. Malik. Mushir, XV, 
11/12 (1973), 371-377. 

UNA NUEVA TRADUCOION CASTELLANA DEL Corán. Miguel de Epalza. 
Almenara, IV (1973), 239-242. 

SHIPS IN A Quranıc SMILE. A. F. L. Beeston. J.A.L., IV (1973), 94-96. 


II. Religious Instruction. The Mosque. Religious Duties and 
Devotional Life. Ethics and Customs. Attitudes towards magic, 
etc. Sociology of Islam. 


See also nos. 2802, 2834, 2853, 2855, 2860, 2863, 2869. 


CONFLIOTOS SOCIO-CULTURALES E IDEOLOGICAS DEL MUNDO ÁRABE 
ACTUAL. A. Cherif Chergui. Almenara, IV (1973), 135-181. 

DE LA PURIFICATION AU RETOUR A DIEU EN IsLaM. Jean-Claude Sagne. 
Ma.D., No. 117, 1974, pp. 154-170. 

EnoLoszep Nomapism. M. Rowton. J.E.S.H.O., XVII, 1 (1974), 1-30. 
POLYGAMY IN ArRIOA: CONFLICT BETWEEN TRADITIONAL AND 
CHRISTIAN Views AND Tamem IsLAMIO CoMPROMISE. A. Rahman, 
I. Doi. V.I., XXII, 8 (1974), 379-381. 

Prayer CmangT. M.D., XXIV, 4 (1973), 3-32. 

TRIBAL Curgrs as MipDLEMEN: THE PoLrric8 or ENCAPSULATION 
IN THE MippLe Hast. Philip Carl Salzman. 4.Q., XLVII, 2 (1974), 
203-210. 
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' IV. Theology. Movements, sects; Shi'a. Philosophy. Sciences. 
€ Bee algo nos. 2807, 2817, 2842. 


:2188 DIE ARABISOHEN STERNBILDER DES SÜDpHIMMELS. Paul Kunitzsch. 
D.I., LI, 1 (1974), 37-54. 

2789 Küön-z KWHĀGÈ: FORME ATTUALI DEL Manpismo InaANIOO. Gian- 
roberto Scarcia. O.M., LIII, 9 (1973), 755-764. 

12790 LA RENOONTRE ORIENT-ÜOOIDENT DANS LA PENSÉE DE TROIS 

PHILOSOPHES ÉGYPTIENS CONTEMPORAINES: Hasan Hanari, Fu’än 
ZAKARIYYA, Zax NaGis Manwüp. Marc Chartier. O.M., LIII, 7/8 
(1973), 605-642. 

‘2791 A Review ARTICLE or John of Damascus on Islam. Jan Slomp. 

. Mushir, XV, 11/12 (1973), 380-384. 

‘2792 THE SIGNIFIOANCE OF COMPARATIVE PHILOSOPHY FOR THE STUDY 

} or IsLamıo PmrLosoPuv. Seyyed Hossein Nasr. St. in C.R., VII, 4 

zr (1973), 212-218. 


VI. Law. Politics; state; government. Nationalism. Socialism. 
Economics. 


See aleo nos. 2787, 2820, 2852, 2857, 2861, 2866, 2867, 2876. 


2793 Tae ALMORAVIDS. West AFRICAN GOLD AND THE (GOLD CURRENOY 
OF THE MEDITERRANEAN Basın. Ronald A. Messier. J.E.S.H.O., 
XVII, 1 (1974), 31-47. 

'2794 Taz Anatomy or THE Saupr RzvonuTrION. David G. Edens. 
I.J.M.E.S., V, 1 (1974), 50-64. 
‘2795 CONFLIOTING IRREDENTISMS IN PALESTINE: A Case STUDY or 

i STRUGGLE FOR Domination. Ezzat N. Slaich. Ind. Q., XXIX, 3 
(1973), 199-210. 

\2796 DISTRIBUZIONE GEOGRAFICA DEI OONOENTRAMENTI INDUSTRIALI NEI 

t PAESI ARABE. Pier Giovanni Donini. O.M., LIJI, 9 (1973), 654-655. 

2797 A GLANCE AT THE ÅOTIVITIES OF THE Musuım WorLD LEAGUE. 
H. E. Mohammad Saleh Gazzaz. V.I., XXII, 8 (1974), 352-369. 

2798 IpzoLogy AND Economo GROWTH IN THE MrppLE Easr. Jahangir 
Amuzegar. M.E.J., XXVIII, 1 (1974), 1-9. 

2799 Tue Istamio HxnRrrAGE. Zulfikar Ali Bhutto. V.I., XXII, 6 (1974), 
233-248. 

2800 LAND CLASSIFICATION TERMINOLOGY AND THE ASSESSMENT OF THE 
Kuanaj Tax rmv MzprgvAL Eovrr. Richard S. Cooper. J.E.S.H.O., 
XVII, 1 (1974), 91-102. 

2801 “New” Paxistan’s CONSTITUTION, 1973. G. W. Choudhury. M.E.J., 
XXVIII, 1 (1974), 10-18. 

2802 LA NOTION DE CONTRÔLE SOCIAL CHEZ IBN KHALDÜN. Fouzia 
Belkhayat-Clément. ZBLA, No. 131, 1973, pp. 25-52. 

«2803 ORIGINI E SVILUPPI DELLA QUESTIONE VIOINO-ORIENTALE. Nicola 

Toraldo-Serra. O.M., LIII, 7/8 (1973), 609-521. 

2804 Otroman ArrrrUDES TowarD Prace Marına: Tan KABRLOWITZ 
Case. Rifa'at Ali Abou-El-Haj. D.I., LI, 1 (1974), 131-137. 

2805 Tae OTroman INpusTRIAL RevoLvrıon. Edward C. Clark. I.J.M.E.S., 
V, 1 (1974), 65-76. 
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2806 UN OUTRAGEUR POLITIQUE AU Ule/Ix® SIÈOLE, IBN Bassam Al- 
"AnARTA'I (at. VERS 302 n.). J. E. Bencheikh. Ar., X X, 3 (1973), 261-291. 

2807 RATIONALISM AND Musim Law. Danial Latifi. J.M.4., IV, 4 (1973), 
43-70. 


VIL Arabic and other relevant languages. Literature, culture, art. 
Education. Universities. 
See alao nos. 2777, 2780, 2781, 2782, 2847, 2802, 2864, 2867. 


2808 Apt r-Qásrw AL-SiBBl: BIBLIOGRAPHIE ET ŒUVRES. Adalberta 
Bernardini-Mazzini. / BLA, No. 131, 1973, pp. 97-117. 

2809 DIE ALTARARIBSCHE QASIDE ALS DICHTKUNST. BEMERKUNGEN UND 
GEDANKEN ZU EINEM NEUEN Buch [Jaconrs] Wolfhart Heinrichs. 
D.I., LI, 1 (1974), 118-124. 

2810 ANOTAOIONES A UN MITO: AHMAD RAMI, LETRISTA DE Umm KULTÜM 
(Ommo Karsün). Serafin Fanjul. Almenara, IV (1973), 57-87. 

2811 Tue Arabian Nights iN ENGLAND: GALLAND'S TRANSLATION AND 
Irs Successors. C. Knipp. J.A.L., V (1974), 44-54. 

2812 ARABIO LITERAOY AMONG THE YALUNKA OF SIERRA Leone. Leland 
H. Donald. Afr., XLIV, 1 (1974), 71-81. 

2818 ARABISCHE HANDSCHRIFTEN. R. Köbert. Orientalia, XLII, 3 (1973), 
387-392. 

2814 EIN ARABISCHER DBAUERNDIALEKT AUS DEM SÜDLICHEN ÜBER- 
ÄGYPTEN. Manfred Woidich. Z.D.M.G., CXXIV, 1 (1974), 42-68. 

2815 ASPROTS DE LA LITTÉRATURE TUNISIENNE  OONTEMPORAINE : 
MonaMED Marzovai, Naza TuawEUR, How Azouz. Jean Fontaine. 
IBLA, No. 131, 1973, pp. 119-139. (See also nos. 1835, 2042, 2287, 2659.) 

2816 Tue BELEAGUERED Unicorn: A Stupy or Tawriq Säyıen. Issa J. 
Boullata. J.A.L., IV (1973), 69-93. 

2817 Broken Ipors. Tug DEATH or RELIGION aS REFLECTED IN Two 
SHORT STORIES BY IDRIS AND Manriz. Mona N. Mikhail J.4.L., V 
(1974), 147-157. 

2818 “ENTREVISTA CON MagMUp DanwiS." Cherif Chergui, tr. Almenara, 
IV (1973), 218-222. 

2819 “HspaNa EN ÁFBIOA:;" GENESIS Y SIGNIFICACIÓN DE LA DECANA DE 
LA PRENSA AFRICANISTA DEL SIGLO XX. Bernabe Lopez Garcia. 
Almenara, IV (1973), 33-56. 

2820 THe EvoLution oF Tap FORMAL EDUCATIONAL System AND Irs 
ReLATIox to Eoonosmo GROWTH POLICIES IN THE First TURKISH 
Rrervsio. M. T. Ozelli. Z.J.M.E.S., V, 1 (1974), 77-92. 

2821 FIRDAUSI UND SEINE EINSTELLUNG zu Daaigt. Djalal Khaleghi 
Motlagh. Z.D.M.G., OX XIV, 1 (1974), 73-93. 

2822 Hacta UN "REFRANERO" ARÁBIGOANDALUZ. IV: LOS PROVERBIOS 
BIMADOS DE BEN LUYÜN DE ALMERÍA (1282-1349). Emilio Garcia 
Gómez. And., XXXVII, 1 (1972), 1-75. 

2823 Kndtip MUHAMMAD KHÁLID, HÉRAUT DE LA LIBERTÉ PERDUE. Maro 
Chartier. [BLA, No. 131, 1973, pp. 1-24. 

2824 LINGUISTIO Seo‘ UBIYA AND EARLY Nxo-PrnsiaN Prose. Lutz Richter- 
Bernburg. J.4.0.8., XCIV, 1 (1974), 55-64. 
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, 2825 LA LOZA DOMESTIOA DE MADINAT AL-ZAHRA'. Basilio Pavón Maldonado. 
:, — And. XXXVII, 1 (1972), 191-227. 

42826 Manmün Darwiß: “La PATRIA ENTRE LA MEMORIA Y LA MALETA.” 

Ana M. Ramos, tr. Almenara, IV (1973), 199-217. 

^ 2827 Mas'üpi'S Lost Works: A RECONSTRUOTION or THEIR CONTENT. 
y Tarif Khalidi. J.4.0.S., XCIV, 1 (1974), 35-41. 

3 2828 MxprgvaL MusLIm Discussions OF THE ORIGIN or LANGUAGE. 
2 Bernard G. Weiss. Z.D.M.G., CXXIV, 1 (1974), 33-41. 

2829 MUHAMMAD AL-QABBAG: '""CANDALA." P. Martinez Montávez, tr. 
H Almenara, IV (1973), 225-227. 

'2830 DE NUEVO SOBRE LAS TRES MORILLAS. María J. Rubiera Mata. And., 

me XXXVII, 1 (1972), 133-143. 

. 2831 ONCE POETAS TUROOS COMTEMPORANEOS, Süleyman Salom. Almenara, 

ma IV (1973), 91-131. 

42832 LES PEIGNES ÉGYPTIENS DANS L'ART DE L'ISLAM. Ahmad ‘Abd ar- 

t Raziq. Sy., XLIX, 3/4 (1973), 399-412. 

,2833 DUE POETESSE: FADWA TOQÀN E SALMA 'L-KHADRA' at-Cavvosi, 

Vi Giovanni Canova. O.M., LIII, 10 (1973), 876-893. 

. (2834 Los PROBLEMAS DE LA EDUCACIÓN DE UNA OOMUNIDAD EN EL EXILIO : 
H LA EXPERIENCIA PALESTINA. Ibrahim Abu-Lughod. Almenara, IV 
b (1973), 8-32. 

"2835 Tue Recovery or A Lost Bouro ror Biuai MAMLÜK HISTORY: 
= Aı-Yüsurf’s NuzgaT Ar-Nagm vi Sirar AL-MALIK Au-NäÄsır. 
^s Donald P. Little. J.4.0.8., XCIV, 1 (1974), 42-54. 

2836 Sarf et Hilaf, CONTRIBUTION À L'HISTOIRE DE LA GRAMMAIRE ARABE. 
ne M. G. Carter. Ar., XX, 3 (1973), 292-304. 

12837 Drs Sawquiyyat EN ARABE DIALROTAL. A. Boudot-Lamotte. Ar., XX 

E 3 (1973), 225-245. 
` 2838 THE STRUCTURE or Four Bani HILAL TALES : PROLEGOMENA TO THE 
3 STUDY or Sira LrreRATURE. Bridget Connelly. J.A.L., IV (1973), 


> 


s 18-47. 
“i 39 Tas SUBDIVISIONS OF THE NoRTH-West Semitic LANGUAGES. Masao 
1 Sekine. J.S.S., XVIII, 2 (1973), 205-221. 
TA'RIH HISAR AL-IFRANd LI-ÁKKA L-MAHRUSA WA-HUSUL AL-NASR 
A ‘ALAYHIM. Muh. Budayr Effendi. Tr. and ed. by M. Bakir Alway and 
$ . William T. Strunk. Ar., XX, 3 (1973), 246-260. 
2841 Tawrig at-Haxim E IL PROBLEMA DELLA “TERZA LINGUA.” Q. Mon- 
* taina. O.M., LIII, 9 (1973), 142-755. 
Yi Tux TEOHNIQUB OF PREPARING WRITING-MATERIALS IN EARLY ÍNDIA 
y WITH SPEOIAL REFERENOE TO AL-BIRUNI’S OBSERVATIONS. Mamata 
N Chaudhury. I.S., XLVIII, 1 (1974), 33-38. 
: 2843 TOWARDS A GENERATIVE PHONOLOGY OF ÀÁRABIO : A REVIEW ARTICLE. 
: Alan 8. Kaye. I.J.M.E.S., V, 1 (1974), 93-113. 
D 2844 Tue UNITY or THE Guazats or Härg. R.M. Rehder. D.I., LI, 1 
N (1974), 55-96. 


(including studies on pre-Islamic period). Islam in modern history. 


See also nos. 2776, 2782, 2787, 2793, 2794, 2797, 2798, 2800, 2801, 2803, 2804, 2805, 


: VIL. History of Muslim peoples, generally and in various areas 
| 
N 2806, 2812, 2819, 2820, 2834, 2835, 2840, 2876. 
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2845 
2846 
2847 
2848 


2849 


2850 
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ALTUN Han UND ÖGrneız HAN BEI DEN ÄGYPTISCHEN MAMELUKEN. 
Ulrich Haarmann. D.I., LI, 1 (1974), 1-36. 

AURANGZEB’S SECOND VroEROYALTY OF THE DEOCCAN AND His RELA- 
TIONS WITH BIJAPUR. Azmat Ali Beg. I.S., XLVII, 1 (1974), 39-47. 
BIOGRAPHIEN ALS BEITRAG ZUR HISTORIOGRAPHIE. Baber Johansen. 
D.I., LI, 1 (1974), 125-130. 

CONCLUSIONES HISTÓRICAS SOBRE EL “LIBRO DE LA ESCALA," Y EL 
CONOCIMIENTO DEL ISLAM EN OocorpENTE. Enrico Cerull. And., 
XXXVII, 1 (1972), 77-86. 

THE CORRELATION OF ORAL TRADITIONS AND HisTORIOAL RECORDS IN 
SOUTHERN ETHIOPIA: A Case Stupy or THe HapivA|BrpAMO Past. 
Ulrich Braukämper. J. Eth. S., XI, 2 (1973), 29-50. 

Tue DzsoENDANTS OF SHAH NI'MATULLAH Watt. Nasrollah Pourja- 
vady and Peter Lamborn Wilson. I.S., XLVIII, 1 (1974), 49-57. 

LA DIVISIÓN TERRITORIAL EN LA Espafta MUuSULMANA (I). La Cora 
DE “Tupmir” (Murca). Joaquin Vallvé Bermejo. And., XXXVII, 1 
(1972), 145-189. 

Das Enpe von Ayos Kaans REGIME IN PAKISTAN. Aziz Ahmad. 
Saec., XXIV, 1/2 (1973), 133-153. 

AN EXAMPLE OF URBAN ErHNIOITY IN Nigeria. Frank A. Salamone. 
Afrika, LVII, 2 (1973), 115-123. 

GxNEALOGIEN AUS Harar. Ewald Wagner. D.I., LI, 1 (1974), 97-117. 
Tae Inpian Musum Seur-Image. Martin Yanuck. I.M.A., IV, 4 
(1974), 78-94. 

IsLAM IN AFRIKANISCHER GESTALT. EINE LAGEBESCHREIBUNG AUS 
NORDNIGERIA IN OHRISTLIORER SicHT. Hans Häselbarth. E.M.M., 
CX VIII, 1 (1974), 5-21. 

MvusLım UNITY AND LAHORE Summit HISTORICAL BACKGROUND. 
Kemal A. Faruki. V.I., XXII, 7 (1974), 322-328. 

Tux NATURE OF THE IRANIAN REVOLTS IN THE EARLY ‘ABBASID 
PERIOD. Farouk Omar. I.S., XLVIII, I (1974), 1-9. 

OBSERVATIONS ON SOURCES FOR THE STUDY oF NINETEENTH- AND 
TWENTIETH-CEntury Iranian History. Hafez F. Farmayan. 
I.J.M.E.S., V, 1 (1974), 32-49. 

PILGRIMAGE TO MEOCA : ITS INrLUENCE ON MUSLIMS IN WEST ÁFRIOA 
THROUGH CENTURIES. A. Rahman, I. Doi. V.I., XXII, 5 (1974), 204-211. 
ROLE or SEAPOWER In MusLım History. Mohammad Asif Alavi. V.I., 
XXII, 8 (1974), 385-393. 

SUR UNE CHRONIQUE DES BEYS MOURADITES : UNE ŒUVRE POSTHUME 
DE GuiL.LERAGUES! Paul Sebag. JBLA, No. 131, 1973, pp. 53-78. 
TURKEY : Co-ExisrENOE OF SEOULARISM AND Istam. K. Murad Bey. 
V.I., XXII, 8 (1974), 345-348. 

Ustap AHMAD Lanort. H. I. 8. Kanwar. I.S., XLVII, 1 (1974), 11-32. 
LA VIE INTELLECTUELLE ET SPIRITUELLE DANS LES BALÉARES MUSUL- 
MANES. Dominique Urvoy. And., XXXVII, 1 (1972), 87-132. 

Tue WonLD or IsLam Topay. Abul Hasan Ali Nadwi. V.I., XXII, 7 
(1974), 329-336. 


IX. Islam and other religions, civilizations, philosophies and ideologies. 
See also nos. 2785, 2790, 2792, 2799, 2856, 2863. 
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2867 AL-BIRUNI AND THE STUDY or Non-Istamo Reuicıons. W. Mont- 

x gomery Watt. Mushir, XV, 11/12 (1973), 357-361. 

17868 Isram AND THE Biere. M. L. Fitzgerald. S.P.N.C., Nos. 23/24, 1973, 
pp. 133-142. 

X ORITIES IN AN IsLAxIO STATE (II AND rv). Malik Saifur-Rahman. 

| R.R., LXIX, 2 (1974), 01-67; LXIX, 3 (1974), 89-104. 

1370 Musi UNDERSTANDING or Hixpv Reuıcıon. Mushirul- -Haq. Z.M.A., 

^ IV, 4 (1973), 71-77. 

287 1 Ux MUSULMÁN ESTUDIA LAS MISIONES OATOLIOAS EN PAÍS MUSULMÁN : 
A. CHARFI, “EL MOVIMIENTO MISIONERO EN TÚNEZ EN EL SIGLO XIX: 

©  BOURGADE Y LAVIGERIE.” Miguel de Epalza. Almenara, IV, 1973, 

; 231-237. 

2872 Tue ROLE or MINORITIES IN INDIAN DEVELOPMENT. Zarina Bhatty. 
R. and S., XX, 4 (1973), 72-77. 

2873 SPREAD OF ISLAM IN JAPAN AND Its RELATIONS WiTH FOREIGN 
Mosums. Abdul Karim Saito. V.I., XXII, 5 (1974), 191-195. 

2874 ZUR ÄNSICHT DES FRÜHEN ÍSLAM ÜBER DAS MÖNCHTUM (RAHBANIYA). 
R. Kóbert. Orientalia, LXII, 4 (1973), 520-524. 





X. Christianity and Islam (from a Christian point of view). The 
Church in Muslim environments. 


. 1 Bee also nos. 2779, 2701, 2848, 2856, 2868, 2871. 


2875 Braveı-MILLAT-EcoLesıu: THE fae ee ae or FAITH AND 
COMMUNITY. Seppo Syrjanen. Mushir, XV, 11/12 (1973), 361-370. 

0376 Tug EBB AND FLOW OF THE ARMENIAN MINORITY IN THE ARAB 
Mrope East. Richard G. Hovannisian. M.E.J., XXVIII, 1 (1974), 
19-32. 

2877 A PLEA FOR A Protestant ManioLoav IN laLAMIO PERSPECTIVE: 
Part n. Jan Slomp. Mushir, XV, 9/10 (1973), 283-296. (See also 
no. 2541.) 

2878 Some THOUGHTS ON THE ÁPOSTOLATE AMONG MusLIMS. J. N. M. Wijn- 
gaards. Basheer, II, 4 (1973), 195-210. 
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